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EDITORIAL 


PROFESSOR LOPEZ-REY’s outspoken indictment of the failures and 
shortcomings of the English prison system will not surprise those who 
know him. Of his zeal and devotion to the cause of penal reform 
there can be no doubt. Are his censures on the British system 
well-founded? At first sight, many of his observations may appear 
somewhat harsh and misplaced, but he bases them on a careful scrutiny 
of the official reports and on some personal investigation on the spot. 
Coming from one who acts as United Nations Adviser on the Pre- 
vention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, these comments 
deserve respectful consideration. The overseas visitor sometimes sees 
with a specially discerning eye when appraising our institutions. One 
recalls John Conrad’s frank comments on the situation in the English 
local prisons, published in The Observer some years ago. Of late, 
there have been some pretty fierce criticisms by our own domestic 
breed of penal reformers, too. 

What, then, is unique about Professor Lopez-Rey’s contribution? 
Does it lie in his condemnation of a penal system which is “ adminis- 
tratively conceived ” and run by civil servants? Does this engender 
a special form of myopia, or inertia, and if so, what does he wish to 
put in its place? Would not a system more closely linked with the 
system of criminal justice, which he seems to prefer, be subject to 
other disadvantages? Few would dissent from the plea for more work 
for prisoners at a reasonable wage, and that this should be more often 
in open institutions, to which prisoners might be sent inimediately, 
and not at the end of their sentence. But his strictures on the extension 
of after-care may not be generally accepted. Who would benefit, apart 
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from the taxpayer, if the process of rehabilitation (defined to include 
after-care) were only extended to a minority of selected prisoners? 
One cannot entirely comprehend the system Professor Lopez-Rey sug- 
gests when he speaks of a socially derived penology as distinct from one 
administratively evolved. Is a decent penal system one which provides 
work and wages but ceases to worry about training and reform? 

If Professor Lopez-Rey believes our penal system to be so com- 
pletely misconceived, and abounding in wishful thinking, obsolete 
ideas, and bad criminal policy, it is remarkable that so many of the 
points which he puts forward by way of solution are already part of 
official policy, and in some cases are an established reality. Thus he 
should surely know that the small cell-blocks on two floors accom- 
modating no more than 20-30 prisoners which he proposes are in fact 
part of the basic design of Blundeston and Styal (there may be three 
floors at Blundeston, but the ground floor is used for recreational 
rooms, etc.); that the problem of seeking practicable means of eliminat- 
ing “slopping-out”’ has been referred to a development group of 
architects and prison administrators; that full employment for all 
prisoners is accepted as a basic aim; that the White Paper, Penal Practice 
in a Changing Society, said all the things he says about employment 
as long ago as 1949, and that energetic steps are being taken to 
introduce a full working week. The practical difficulties are immense, 
and may turn out to be insuperable, as Professor Lopez-Rey fears. It 
is extremely unlikely that the new smaller sized cells will be used for 
sleeping three prisoners. There is no such intention, at least at present. 
As for his complaint about the difficulties of the multi-purpose 
institution, this is something of which the penal administrators have 
become increasingly aware in recent years. 

What remains of his criticisms, putting aside the suggestion for a 
closer association between the agencies of criminal justice and the 
penal administration (? a juge de surveillance), is the justifiable 
impatience with the rate of progress (“ more apparent than real”), 
some dissatisfaction with the goals (more accommodation, more group 
counselling, more after-care=‘‘ penological inflation ”), and a shrewd 
dig at “ the type of mentality still prevailing in many prison adminis- 
trations.” The main burden of his case is that, “ although rejuvenated, 
the prison system in operation is still essentially of the r9th century.” 
There is a wide gap between official aspiration and actual achievement. 
What is required is a radical transformation. This is precisely what 
we believed when we called for a Royal Commission on the penal 
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system. Now we have this body, we must seize the opportunity to 
impart new vigour if not a fresh sense of direction to the over-burdened 
system. Professor Lopez-Rey’s forthright remarks should help in this 
endeayour. When does the international inspector ride again? 


L. T. Wilkins, with the help of Ann Chandler, has worked out an 
ingeniously simple device to check up on the decision-making habits 
of probation officers in relation to their recommendation for probation. 
The Information Board technique, in its exciting ease of operation 
(and relative ease of compilation) could, if swiftly introduced experi- 
mentally among practising decision-makers (like probation officers, 
magistrates, psychiatrists, psychologists, psychiatric social workers, 
etc.), lead to a minor breakthrough in various directions. In the 
first place, it could ultimately lead to the identification of the more 
successful prognostician as distinct from the less successful one, and 
at the same time identify the cluster of items which form the principal 
basis for the decision-making process of an individual. In the second 
place, such information could then lead to an improvement in the 
training of decision-makers as well as to an improvement in, and 
possible standardisation of, vital information concerning the back- 
ground of the person about whom decisions are to be made. The pilot 
study here presented is, of course, only a beginning. It remains to 
be seen how soon some enterprising criminological researcher will pick 
up Leslie Wilkins’ most stimulating model and experiment with it 
further. 


Reliable assessments of the effects of residential treatment of 
delinquents are so rare as to be very welcome. They can still be 
numbered on the fingers of one, or at most two hands. Highfields, 
Camp Eliott, Balderton and, very recently, Dr. Miller’s Northways 
are notable examples, and an article in our last number made some 
observations on the success rate of an approved school. Dr. Craft’s 
present study at “ Beech House ” is a useful addition to the series (to 
which he has previously contributed). Despite the high reconviction 
rate, the capacity of approved school boys to overcome their oppressive 
family backgrounds, given the appropriate help, is laudable. One of 
the problems is to know how long this help must be continued. 
Dr. Craft’s figures for total reconviction rates of boys returned directly 
to their homes or to some relatively sheltered environment, are-not 
(when the x° is calculated) significant, even at the ro per cent. level, 
but he has pointed to an important direction for further research. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PENOLOGY 
(ENGLAND AND WALES) : 


MANUEL LOPEZ-REY (Ankara) * 


LIKE criminology, penology may be approached from various points 
of view, each giving rise to a different kind of penology. Historically 
each kind of penology reflects a range of interests and aims as well 
as the prevailing humanitarian trends and scientific theories; each of 
these elements plays a different and occasionally opposing role. 
Among the contemporary kinds of penology: the following seem to 
be the most important: administrative penology, scientific penology, 
academic penology and analytical penology. These terms are ex- 
plained in my study Analytical Penology, to be published shortly by 
the International Penal and Penitentiary Foundation. The present 
paper will deal only with administrative penology. This is applied 
penology and as such represents the different penological systems in 
force in the different countries. Its main characteristics are that it is 
a governmental policy and that institutional treatment is still its 
predominant feature. Usually it is regarded as a progressive penology 
although, as will be seen later, the progress is more apparent than 
real. Despite the claims made, it still operates far too much according 
to the traditional trilogy—custody, security and control. This type 
of penology is mostly, if not exclusively, administratively conceived 
and organised and is the continuation of another administratively 
conceived function, the administration of justice. Consequently their 
respective servants, whatever their professional qualifications, are 
mostly administratively minded. As an administrative activity in each 
country administrative or governmental penology is based on a system. 
This emerges little by little from the sediment left by successive policies 
and programmes until it becomes by itself something deeply rooted, 
powerful, demanding and occasionally untouchable. Therefore the 
conception of penology as a social function, although often asserted, 
has not as yet entered deep enough into the structure of administrative 


* Professor of Criminal Law and Criminology, United Nations Adviser on the Prevention 
of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders. The opinions expressed are those of the 
writer and not necessarily those of the United Nations. The paper is based on part 
of my forthcoming book, Criminal Justice and Criminal Policy. 
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penology—whatever is said to the contrary—in most-of the existing 
prison administrations. The opposing force comes mostly from the 
system, in turn reinforced by a wider system of which the administra- 
tion of criminal justice forms part. The result is that unless both 
systems are fundamentally changed, the improvements introduced 
do not modify them essentially. 

The powerful impact of administrative penology explains why 
medico-psychological services, group therapy or counselling and other 
forms of treatment are far less successful than is claimed. In actual 
fact very often they are no more than “ patch”’ remedies. It is the 
perdurability of the old system that more than anything else explains 
the continuous expanding, if not inflation, of the penological function. 
A typical case is that of the expanding after-care policies, at present 
so deeply rooted that it would be regarded as penological heresy to 
say anything against them. However, the truth is that the origin of 
after-care is to be found in the existence of past deplorable: prison 
“systems and that its continuation and expansion are confirmation that, 
if not deplorable, the present systenis are, in most cases, fundamentally 
no more, than the old systems artificially rejuvenated. Otherwise an 
adequate administrative penology, instead of increasing after-care 
activities, would have reduced them considerably. Another case of 
penological inflation is offered by group therapy or counselling. 
Unquestionably group therapy is a good method, especially if applied 
in better environments than those prevailing in the majority of walled 
prisons—incidentally there is no reason why it should not be used in 
open institutions as widely as in the closed ones—and therefore its 
use should be expanded. But it is another thing to advocate that as 
part of a penological service the prisoner’s family should be submitted 
to group therapy.’ More often than not this penological inflation, like 
any other inflation, is an index of the failure of administrative penology 
to solve its fundamental problems. It would be unfair, however, to 
deny that administrative penology has achieved some success, but it 
would be no less unfair, particularly with respect to prisoners, to 
maintain that this success reflects the solution of the fundamental 
penological problems. This paper will deal with institutional treat- 
ment only, the reason being that it is in this form of treatment that 
the system is most firmly rooted. - 


1 See Norman Fenton, The Prisoner's Family (A Study of Family Counselling in an Adult 
Correctional System), published by The American Correctional Association, New York 
1959. 
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The Permanence of the System 


What follows is an example of the permanence of the traditional 
institutional system. 

' The Directory of State and Federal Institutions of the United States, 
Canada, England and Scotland ° enumerates, for England and Wales, 
72 prisons with a total capacity of 21,263. No indication is given of 
the year of opening or average population. According to the Report 
of the Commissioners of Prisons for 1962 the number of prisons 
classified as local, special, central, regional and corrective is 78, includ- 
ing the Grendon Psychiatric Centre recently opened. The discrepancy 
is due to the fact that in the Report some of the institutions appear in 
more than one category. Out of a total of Io institutions, nine have 
a normal capacity ranging between 4500 and 1,000, and only one— 
Wandsworth—has a capacity over 1,000. This picture is, however, 
greatly modified by the overcrowding or above-capacity condition of 
most of the local prisons in which the majority of the prison population 
is kept. Thus, out of 43 local prisons, no less than 27 were above 
capacity or seriously overcrowded in 1962. Among the latter and 
referring only to daily averages, the following examples may be cited’*: 


Daily 
Ordinary average 
accommodation population ` 
Birmingham 420 8II 
Bristol 269 447 
Durham 665 1,019 
Exeter 401 506 ` 
Leeds 559 998 
Liverpool 830 1,393 
Manchester 984 . 1,569 
Pentonville 954 ‘1,361 
Wandsworth 1,123 1,606 
Wormwood Scrubs 664 713 


With some fluctuations the prison population in England and Wales 
has been steadily increasing for a number of years. At the end of 1961 
it was over 30,000 and at the end of 1962 slightly less than 31,700. 


2 Compiled by The American Correctional Association, New York 1963. 

3 Unless otherwise specified the data are taken from the following sources: Reports of 
the Commissioners of Prisons for the years 196r and 1962, H.M.S.O.; the Directory 
referred to in note No. 2 above; Crime in the Sixties by Beryl Cooper and Garth Nicholas, 
1963; and occasionally from Criminal Statistics, England and Wales, 1960, 1961 and 1962, 
H.M.S.O., London. 
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Among the different factors determining prison population, three 
seem to play a prominent role: (a) fundamental changes in patterns of 
life, especially when the materialistic aspect is unduly stressed as 
frequently happens in Welfare State societies; (b) increase of the general 
population, particularly of young age groups; (c) inadequate criminal 
justice machinery. All three have been operating in England for 
several decades. 

At the end of 1961 over 8,000 men were “ accommodated ” three 
in a cell. Actually this unsatisfactory situation is not new; it has been 
mentioned in Reports in the past and Sir Lionel Fox referred specifically 
to the overcrowding in local prisons as long as 12 years ago.‘ These 
prisons have a daily average of 18,130 (60-4 per cent. of the total prison 
population), of which 44-1 per cent. are put in groups of three in a cell. 
This means that 26-6 per cent. of the total prison population are 
“accommodated ” in this way. 

According to the 1962 Report: “ Despite some increase in accom- 
modation provided by the opening or development of new establish- 
ments, overcrowding has persisted in the local prisons and its attendant 
evils, so often described in previous reports, have again hampered 
attempts to establish a longer working week and modern training 
techniques.” In spite of the hopes expressed the statement reflects“a 
situation that seriously disrupts all aspects of the treatment of prisoners 
and that cannot be solved by the construction of new prisons. 

When compared with American. overcrowding the English seems 
to be less serious, but figures do not tell: the whole story, since other 
material conditions have also to be considered. In this-respect anyone 
with some experience of English prisons knows that generally speaking 
their material conditions including food, clothing and bedding are 
below the corresponding ones in most North American, many European 
and even some Latin American prisons. As for sanitary conditions, 
as a rule the English cell is still in‘the chamber-pot era with the daily 
“ slopping-out ” parade as one of the first duties; supervising respon- 
sibilities of inmates and officers respectively is still a prominent feature 
of English prison life. It is in these poor sanitary conditions that three 
men are “‘ accommodated” in a single cell in which they spend not 
less than 10 or 12 hours together every day with three chamber- 
pots or a single bucket. This situation does not conform with rule 12 
of the United Nations Standard Minimum Rules, which states: “ The 
sanitary installations shall be adequate to enable every prisoner to 


, 4 See his excellent book The English Prison and Borstal Systems, London 1952, p. 104. 
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comply with the needs of nature when necessary and in a clean and 
decent manner.” The fact that in each block, usually on the ground 
floor, better sanitary facilities are available, is not a satisfactory solu- 
tion. This is confirmed by what Sir Lionel Fox so aptly said some time 
ago: “In accordance with the Rules every cell is fitted with a bell 
and outside indicator so that the duty officer may be summoned in 
case of need. At the times when prisoners are locked up there is a 
minimum of staff on duty, and after 10 p.m. only one with a cell-key; 
it may be inferred that, particularly in large prisons where several 
flights of steps may have to be climbed and considerable lengths of 
stone landing traversed to reach a distant cell, the prisoners come to 
understand that the unnecessary ringing of bells is unwelcome.” * 

This traditional sanitary practice is still a feature of newly- 
constructed prisons. Thus Everthorpe Hall Prison, built in 1948 and 
the first to have been built since 1910, lacks individual sanitary 
facilities other than the chamber-pot.° The reasons advanced for 
maintaining this primitive system were also traditional: one, that 
better facilities were too expensive, and another, that prisoners would 
cause constant stoppages as they did in Pentonville in 1842. As regards 
the former, of a total cost of £600,000 the wall of the prison apparently 
cost no less than £100,000 and this, ironically enough, has become an 
anachronism, since Everthorpe has always been used as a borstal rather 
than as a security prison.” In any case the result is a useless wall and 
no adequate sanitary facilities. As regards the second type of reasoning 
it is rather surprising that after well over a century it is assumed that 
the prisoners of a well-developed and affluent society will behave more 
disgracefully than their counterparts in some less developed and poorer 
societies where individual modern sanitary facilities are becoming the 
rule.” 

In order to solve the overcrowding problem—which is different 
from that of reducing the prison population—the Government have 


5 See Crime in the Sixties, p. 106, N h 

6 The US. Bureau of Prisons in Recent Prison Construction 1950-1960 refers to this lack 
of facilities by saying that Everthorpe cell blocks do not contain the expensive individual 
plumbing characteristics of American prisons, p. Be. 

T This epee policy of building solid walls been corrected in Blundeston, where 
only a fence has been erected. 

8 With respect to Everthorpe the Ministry of Works insisted that the sanitary facilities 
provided on the ground floor were ample. See its note issued as a comment on the 
interesting paper “The First New Prison—but is it new enough?” written anonymously 
and published in The Architects’ Journal, December 1958. A similar system as far as 
sani facilities are concerned has been followed in Blundeston. Regarding sanitary 
and other conditions in English prisons recent books written by ex-prisoners are illumina- 
ting. For a really scientific study of the conditions prevailing in Pentonville see “The 
Experience of Imprisonment” by Terence and Pauline Morris, in The British Journal of 

Criminology, April 1962. 
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embarked on a large construction plan the specific data of which are 
not easy to find.’ According to the data available it seems that the 
main purpose of the plan is to provide accommodation. The envisaged 
cost is about £25 million and when completed in 1967 no less than 160 
penal institutions (old, new and remodelled) will be available. The 
hope is that the halcyon days when no cell contained more than one 
prisoner may one day return.” Assuming that nothing intervenes to 
increase the average annual growth of 1,425 inmates since 1946, in 
1967 accommodation for well over 37,000 will be required.. If the 
proportion 5 to 1 between prisoners and staff is kept, no less than 7,400 
officers, against 6,329 on December 31, 1962, will be needed, as well 
as accommodation for them, salaries, allowances, travelling and removal 
expenses and eventually superannuation. 

Although well-intentioned, policies of accommodation without at 
the same time substantially altering the existing prison system, will 
not yield the expected results. Experience shows that overcrowding 
is more the sequel of obsolete prison and criminal justice systems than 
of a lack of space. As long as these systems remain untouched the 
situation will be fundamentally the same. The fact that since 1948 
several Criminal Justice Administration Acts have been adopted has 
not essentially altered the obsolete structure and functioning of criminal 
justice. As for prison matters, the reforms introduced have not funda- 
mentally changed a no less obsolete prison system. In this respect it 
should be noted that the series of official reports produced by com- 
mittees and councils in charge of finding solutions have never gone 
beyond the stage of suggesting arrangements within existing situations 
or systems.” The result is that although some progress has been made 
it is mostly peripheral. 

The following significant examples are given in support of the above 
statements : 


(a) The classification of penal institutions has only a formalistic admin- 
istrative character since a local prison may be used as a regional 
prison, a corrective training prison, a borstal or a central prison, 


? See “The Building Programme,” chapter IV of Penal Practice in a Changing Society, 
H.MS.O., 1959; the respective paragraphs of the 1961 and 1962 Reports; Crime in the 
Sixties already cited; the letter with annexes of October 28, 1963, sent to the Home 
Secretary by The Howard League for Penal Reform, and statements made at the openings 
of new institutions. 

10 See 1962 Report, p. 12. - 

11 Among others the cases of the Report of the Interdepartmental Committee on the 
Business of the Criminal Courts, and Work for Prisoners, both published in 1961, and 
The Organization of After-Care, 1963, are typical. In contrast rie paren prepared by 
the Home Office are remarkable for their directness and high quality. See ially 
Penal Practice in a Changing Society and Murder, published in 1959 and 1961 respectively. 
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while the latter may in turn function as a local or regional prison, 
as a borstal or as a corrective training prison. The usefulness of 
this type of multi-purpose institution is dubious in view of the aims 
of contemporary penal treatment. In the writer’s opinion the 
multi-purpose institution should be abolished. Among other dis- 
advantages it gradually reduces the availability of open spaces 
which are sought for a variety of mushrooming annexes and services 
and because quite often the most severe form of treatment eventually 
pervades the others, particularly when shortage of staff requires that 
some of them work alternatively in different sections. Typical 
examples of this type are Brixton, Holloway and Wormwood Scrubs. 
It is difficult to assess to what extent custody, security and control 
chores are increased, as well as routine work, and at the same 
time other activities are jeopardised. In any case the shortcomings 
from an effective treatment point of view, as well as for the organ- 
isation of work, are obvious. 

The prevailing cell-block system around which the English prison 
system still revolves. The latest example is Blundeston where the 
existence of small dormitories is overshadowed by four four-storey 
cell blocks with the traditional system of sanitary facilities on the 
ground floor. As practised in Anglo-Saxon countries the cell-block 
system is an unhappy vestige of the Pennsylvania and Auburn 
systems although in different degrees both systems are based on 
abstract puritanical conceptions of reformation and not on a human 
appraisal of the offender.” As long as men are forced to spend more 
than a third of their time in cells their treatment, working conditions, 
attitudes, discipline, cleanliness, etc., are seriously handicapped 
while custodial routines inevitably expand. Furthermore, by its own 
physical characteristics, even if modernised, the cellular system con- 
stitutes a serious handicap for a better understanding between 
prisoners‘and staff. It is no wonder that English prisoners welcome 
the three in a cell system in spite of its inconveniences. What is 
needed is the small two-storey building for a maximum of 20 or 30 
inmates with several dormitories and only two or three cells. Con- 
trary to widespread opinion this system is cheaper than the present 
one, among other things because it presupposes that no more than 30 


a Montesinos always opposed the Philadelphia and Auburn systems as contrary to the 


reinforcement of human will the pivot on. which, according to him, reformation must 
be based. The main tenets of his system were: (a) varied and constructive prison 
patie Shean all the year round and remunerated; (b) reduction to a minimum of the 

unishment and rewards, the greatest of the latter was to become foreman 
Range a tee op; and (c) the principle, that the prison receives only the man but not 
the crime, which is left outside (La prisión solo recibe al hombre, el delito queda fuera). 
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per cent. of convicts need to be sent to closed institutions. Actually 
the five to eight bed dormitory system acts in many respects as a 
rudimentary group therapy treatment and very probably would 
reduce the need for this form of treatment—so acute in the 
American and British systems in which the corroding cellular 
system prevails. In any case, in dealing with human problems it 
should be kept in mind that human capital is far more important 
than economic capital curiously so wasted under pretences of 
economy by perpetuating the cell-block system. 

The gradual reduction of the size of the cells under the assertion 
that they are used for sleeping purposes only.” Anyone familiar 
with prison life and regulations knows that this kind of reasoning 
is merely an expression of wishful thinking inasmuch as in the 
security prisons, which still constitute the majority in England and 
Wales as elsewhere, prisoners spend half their time in the cells. 


' The practice of providing cubicles for sleeping purposes only 


wrongly assumes that as soon as the prisoner gets into his cell he 


_ will automatically lie down and fall asleep. But prisoners as 


— 


human beings require a certain amount of space of their own and 
not only for sleeping. The tragedy is’ that the shrunken cell is 
inevitably used to “ accommodate” three prisoners because, by 
sticking to obsolete policies, the administration is seldom able to 
solve periodic or chronic overcrowding. This kind of “ treatment,” 
that by itself handicaps any rehabilitation process, makes necessary 
other forms of medico-psychological treatment which would be less 
necessary if the accommodation provided were motivated a little 
more by penological considerations and a little less by financial 
reasons. 

In England and Wales as in the United States, the majority of 
prisoners (about 90 per cent.) are kept in closed institutions. This 
explains why, while the latter are more often than not chronically 
overcrowded, the open institutions are quite often below capacity. 
In justification of this obsolete policy it is usually said that the 
selection of prisoners for open institutions is a difficult task and 


13 In 1842 at Pentonville the size adopted was 13 ft. x 7 ft. X 9 ft. high, giving 819 cubic 


feet of air space. At the time labour was cellular. Later the size was reduced to 
10 ft. x 7 ft. x 9 ft. high, giving only 630 cubic feet of air space. The reason given 
was that work. was done outside the cells but the truth was that work was not 
always available and quite a number of prisoners were kept in overcrowded cells. When 
Everthorpe was constructed as a security prison the same poor prison labour conditions 
were prevailing, nevertheless under the same pretence the size of the cells was further 
reduced to 7 ft. long x3 ft. 6 in. wide and 7 ft. high. The fact that Everthorpe was 
and still is used as a borstal does not alter the conclusion that the reduction was 
actually determined by economy reasons. 
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that there are limitations in the use of these institutions. But little 
progress can be made unless difficulties are overcome and in any 
case barely 10 per cent. of English prisoners are sent to open 
institutions while Finland, a far less affluent society, is keeping 41 
per cent. of her prison population in open institutions.“ The 
impression is gained that in England and Wales open institutions 
are used more as the last stage in a progressive system than as the 
institution to which prisoners are sent directly. Although this 
“ terminal ” use is accepted by the United Nations recommenda- 
tions on open institutions—a term much preferable to that of semi- 
secure institution at present current in official English terminology 
—the same recommendations are in favour of their direct use. 
The excessive number of offenders sent to prison for short periods 
of time. In 1961 slightly over 67 per cent. of all prisoners were 
sentenced to six months or less. This reflects a bad criminal policy 
for which the prison administration is not responsible. The Second 
United Nations Congress held in London in 1960 recommended 
the gradual reduction of short-term imprisonment and invited 
governments to ensure the enactment of legislative measures to this 
effect as well as to undertake scientific research so as to determine 
for what persons short-term imprisonment is unsuited. It is to be 
regretted that among the listed research projects undertaken by 
the competent Home Office Research Unit, as well as by the 
Universities, none is devoted to this crucial question.” 

Finally, the increase of prison population, as well as the growing 
routine functions of custody, security and control, are partly caused 
by the excessive number of untried prisoners, many of whom are 
not convicted later or if so are not sent to prison. In 1961 the total 
number was 33,545 of which 14,213 or 42-4 per cent. were not 
sent to prison on conviction. Here again the situation is the direct 
consequence of a bad criminal judicial policy of which the prison 
administration is one of the victims. The situation improved 
slightly in the second half of 1962, apparently as a result of the 
application of certain provisions of the Criminal Justice Admin- 
istration Act, 1962. The reduction—about zoo—is undoubtedly 


14 See K. V. Soine, Open Institutions in Finland, included in the volume of studies to be 


pee by the International Penal and Penitentiary Foundation in memory of Sir 
ionel Fox, 


15 See co ndin; appendixes in 1961 and 1962 reports. However, mention should be 
e 


made of the study, Short-Term Prisoner, 1963, by Dr. R. G. Andry, financed by the 
Home Office and the Nuffield Foundation and directed by Dr. H. Mannheim under 


the auspices of the London School of Economics and Political Science. 
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welcome but unless it reaches higher figures the situation will remain 
practically unaltered. 


The problem of prison labour in England and Wales remains 
unsolved, as in the United States and in the majority of countries. The 
guarded style of current reports confirms this unsatisfactory situation 
. which is still approached as a purely administrative problem and not 
as one that can only be solved by considering prison labour as part of 
free labour and of the national economy. In this respect the con- 
clusions of the United Nations London Congress already mentioned are 
unequivocal. The administrative approach has been maintained in 
the report Work for Prisoners and seems to be supported, at least 
indirectly, by the Commissioners of Prisons in the reports for 1961 
and 1962. As an explanation for not going into the problem of 
the remuneration of prison labour as discussed by the United Nations 
London Congress, the Advisory Council on the Employment of 
Prisoners, in the above-mentioned report, says that the question whether 
prisoners should be paid normal wages raises wide penological and 
social issues which it would take a long time to study thoroughly. It 
further says: “ Since our advice on prisoners’ earnings was needed 
urgently we decided that the most valuable work that we could under- 
take in the circumstances was to consider what changes, if any, ought 
to be made in prisoners’ earnings without, at this stage, going into 
the possibility of a fundamental alteration in the scale of earnings.” 

The foregoing reflects the traditional policy of avoiding issues and 
radical changes and recommending instead rearrangements that leave 
the problem intact. After the new scheme of earnings in 1949 a further 
one was adopted in 1962; its so far satisfactory results will be short- 
lived, since social problems cannot be solved by such arrangements. 
Prison labour must be regarded as a social problem because of the 
number of persons affected, who are not only the prisoners, and the 
political, social and economic aspects it raises. 

Following the traditional pattern the Advisory Council recom- | 
mended that the earnings should be regarded_,as “ pocket money,” that 
an average prisoner working reasonably well should earn not less than 
five shillings a week and that the scale of three to ten shillings would 
allow a considerable number of prisoners to earn about eight shillings 
a week. Pursuing this unrealistic approach, the Advisory Council 
maintains that these earnings will provide a powerful incentive to 
prisoners to-do the best they are capable of and enable them to buy 
a modest quantity of such goods as are available to them and to make 
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small savings towards such things as Christmas presents for their 
families (paragraph 86). Finally, after declaring themselves satisfied 
that as pocket money ten shillings a week is an adequate maximum, the 
Council states that while some prisoners would no doubt put a higher 
amount to good use, for example, by saving part of it for discharge 
or by remitting money to their families, many prisoners would merely 
dissipate it (paragraph 100). 

Can anyone seriously believe that prison work and the so-called 
prison industries may be organised on such flimsy economic and 
psychological foundations? Against the unrealistic advice of the 
Advisory Council another official report says: ‘‘ We think it undesir- 
able that a man should leave the prison gates to face the challenge 
of a new life in freedom, and all the problems of resettlement, with 
nothing but a few shillings calculated to provide his bare subsistence 
on the journey home.” ** 

In 1951 the average amount earned by a prisoner was about three 
shillings a week--an exceptional worker might earn four shillings,’ 
but more would be rare.” In 1962 and 1963 it was just as rare for a 
prisoner to make more than six or seven shillings a week. Even 
assuming that all prisoners able to work make eight or ten shillings, 
the problem remains unsolved. The fact is that it has taken no less 
than twelve years to increase the average by two shillings—up to five 
shillings a week. At this rate it would take about ninety years before 
they can earn £1 a week. 

The historian of prison reforms will discover that in England and 
Wales the determining force behind the periodic small increases in 
earnings is not rehabilitation, the reduction of after-care responsibilities 
or any other lofty aim, but simply the price of tobacco. Anyone 
familiar with British prisons is amazed at the important role that 
tobacco plays in the daily life of prisoners and indirectly in the running 
of the prisons. The Advisory Council admits the tobacco motivation; 
when referring to the 1959 increase it says: “... The increase in the 
minimum rate was generally welcomed, apparently by both prison staff 
and prisoners, and the only criticism we can make here is that it seems 
to have been overdue at the time and has now been overtaken by 
the increase in the price of tobacco following the 1960 Finance Act ” 


(paragraph 83). 


16 See The Organization of After-Care already cited, p aph 186, in which it is recom- 
mended that “ national assistance, where it is due, a d aid to the offender before 
he is discharged, so that when he leaves prison he has cient money to meet im- 
mediate contingeacies.: Needless to say this remedy still leaves untouched the problem 
of prison labour T See Sir Lionel Fox, op. cit., p. 199. 
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With respect to other fundamental aspects of prison labour the 
following table is significant : 


1949 1961 1962 
Daily average population 20,043 29,025 31,063 
Available for employment 16,932 26,218 27,890 


Available for employment 


Manufactures 10,158 (599%) 12,500 (47:7%) 13,085 (469%) 
Outside work 996 ( 58%) 600 ( 2-3%) 594 ( 21%) 
Farms 538 ( 32%) 1,388 ( 52%) 1,455 ( 52%) 
Works Department 1,622 ( 9-6%) 2,918 (11-1%) 7,100 %) 
Domestic 3,618 (21-53%) 7:350 (28-04%) 8,177 (292%) 
Vocational and industrial ` i 

training oa 1,462 (56%) 1479 ( 53%) 

16,932 26,218 ` 27,890 


Although some progress has been made this is offset by the recess 
in some areas. The fact that in 1962 29:2 per cent. were used for 
domestic purposes as against 21-3 per cent. in 1949 is, from a peno- 
logical point of view, a setback. No doubt the increase may be partly 
explained by the increase of the prison population but more than 
anything it demonstrates the inability of the prison system, and more 
particularly of the State use system, to cope with a situation which 
was certainly not new. This also explains the low percentages of men 
assigned to vocational and industrial training in 1961 and 1962; that 
in 1962 out of an increase of 1,672 men available for employment only 
17 or less than one per cent. were given such training and only 566 or 
33°8 per cent. were employed in manufactures while no less than 50-5 
per cent. were used for domestic occupations. (Appendix No. §, 1962 
Report.) 

The artificial character of prison labour is further demonstrated 
by the fact that in spite of continuous efforts mailbag production and 
repair is still the main feature of all prison manufactures. In 1961 
of 9,743 employed in this branch in one local prison, no less than 40°7 
per cent. were occupied in'this way; in 1962 the proportion was 
412 per cent. It is even more unsatisfactory that although some 
machines are used for this type of work hand-sewing is still practised 
because if only machines were used some of the prisoners would have 
nothing to do. More recently a new modality of work called metal 
recovery, which consists in cable stripping, engine dismantling, break- 
ing down meters, etc., has been introduced. The expansion of this 
unskilled type of work has been recommended by the Advisory Council 
on the Employment of Prisoners because it requires very little training, 
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little capital expenditure and little workshop space. The Council 
added: “ We should like to see recovery work substituted for all 
unnecessary hand-sewing of mailbags.” Nevertheless in 1962 1,164 
or 11-5 per cent. of the total inmates available for employment in local 
prisons were so occupied. If to mailbag sewing and metal recovery 
are added other unskilled occupations such as making brushes, mops, 
mats, heavy canvas work and wood chopping—leaving aside the 
dubious content of Miscellaneous with no less than 7%31—-about 62 
per cent. of the working force are used for low skilled work. As for 
the other 38 per cent., most of them do semi-skilled work of which 
tailoring, with 1,004, constitutes about ro per cent. of the total. The 
number of printers in 1961 and 1962 was 51. The reason given for 
the low figure is that it takes time to train a printer. This is true, 
but it is hard to believe that in more than 10,000 prisoners not one 
was already acquainted with the trade. Actually what such low figures 
show is the inability of the State use system to provide skilled jobs. 
Finally, it is significant that only 1-2 per cent. and 1-3 per cent. of 
the 1961 and 1962 prison budgets respectively were allotted for all 
prisoners’ earnings including borstals and detention centres. 

The foregoing shows that in spite of continuous efforts and its 
excellent record for administration and organisation, the English prison 
service is unable to improve prison labour conditions as long as the 
State use system is applied. In spite of all improvements this system 
is out of date and unable to satisfy contemporary, political, economic 
and penological needs. The discriminatory attitude of Trade Unions 
against prisoners and prison labour should also be mentioned. Appar- 
ently they have not yet realised that everyone has a right to work, 
to favourable working conditions, to equal pay for equal work and 
to just and favourable remuneration for himself and family—or that 
quite a number of prisoners are regular workers. Obviously prison 
labour raises certain difficulties, but these should not be construed as 
insurmountable obstacles. As already stated prison labour is part of 
free labour and should be integrated with the national economy. 
Unfortunately this discriminatory attitude is reinforced by that of a 
number of administrators who claim that the organisation of prison 
labour as part of free labour would disrupt their well established 
administrative systems with the introduction of new ones and that if 
deductions for food and clothing are to be made from proper prison 
labour remuneration this would practically amount to the present 
system of gratuities which has fewer accounting complications. This 
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reasoning, which I have frequently heard at international gatherings, 
shows the type of mentality still prevailing in many prison admin- 
istrations. 

The prison staff in England and Wales—with all its professional 
and in-service training—is compelled, by the force of circumstances 
created by an obsolete system, to perform almost exclusively custodial 
functions. Accordingly prison regulations point far more to this type 
of function than to those more in accordance with the social character 
assigned to prison personnel by the United Nations Standard Minimum 
Rules. The more obvious results of the existing conditions are wide- 
spread frustration, lack of understanding, greater antagonism between 
prisoners and: staff and an excessive number of cases of indiscipline. 
In spite of these unfavourable circumstances it is to be noted that 
handcuffs and anklestraps were never used in 1961 and only once in 
1962, although in both years some serious disturbances took place.” 

The prevalence of custody, security and control functions as well 
as the lack of work and other ‘serious shortcomings led the Prison 
Officers’ Association to submit a memorandum to the Home Office in 
November 1963 in which, among other things, it is said that members 
of the prison service “ should play a responsible part in what should 
be the main aim of any penal system, the rehabilitation of the prisoner. 
Today however people who join the service full of high ideals of doing 
something to help others soon become disillusioned and even bitter and 
cynical. . . . The day’s chore of unlocking the men and locking them 
up again differs very little from the work of the turnkey of the last 
century, and the present administration of the service does nothing 
to help eradicate the feeling of frustration which pervades the working 
life of the prison officer.” After referring to prison work as something 
usually dull and unimaginative lasting not more than 22 hours a week, 
it continues ... “ After serving a sentence under these conditions a 
man’s senses are dulled and he leaves prison knowing only one thing 
—how to live in a prison.” Even if the situation is overstressed in some 
respects there is little doubt that the memorandum reflects the function- 
ing of an inadequate prison system and in any case the frustration 
of the staff. 

Although it has a brilliant tradition, the present organisation of after- 
care in England and Wales is quite unable to cope with contemporary 


18 It should also be noted that while in other countries guards with little or no training 
decide by themselves on the application of methods of restraint, in England and Wales 
regulations require that they be applied by direction of the Medical cer or with his 
concurrence., 
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requirements. If any doubt were left about this the data included in 
the last report on the matter would certainly dispel it.” 

The staffing of prisoners’ aid societies and their potential case loads 
clearly show that these societies—supported almost exclusively by 
public funds—constitute a penological pretence. As examples for 1962 
the following will suffice: Royal London Society, which is by far the 
best staffed with a potential case load of 11,000, had six whole-time 
and two part-time after-care officers. Others, with potential case loads 
ranging from 3,000 to well over 5,000, had a maximum of three or 
four whole- and part-time officers. As for social workers appointed 
by the National Association of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies, 
suffice it to say that in prisons with an average daily population of 
well over 1,000, the maximum available is three. In other words, for a 
total daily average prison population of over 30,000, including borstals 
and detention centres, the number of social workers is 64. According 
to existing regulations the number of persons in 1962 potentially to be 
under compulsory or voluntary after-care was approximately 12,400 
and £4,000 respectively. Obviously the latter figure is the maximum 
and not the actual number of persons who wished to be helped by 
after-care services. As for compulsory after-care, the figure does not 
necessarily mean that all persons received effective assistance. If these 
figures are taken together with those referring to the availability of 
ways and means, including financial means, the conclusion is that the 
situation is, to say the least, far below a satisfactory level. This is not 
surprising inasmuch as after-care always reflects the condition of the 
prison system it is intended to supplement. 

In April 1961 the Advisory Council on the Treatment of Offenders 
was asked to review the situation and consider whether any changes 
were necessary or desirable and to make recommendations. The report 
submitted, although interesting in some respects, leaves the question 
of after-care unsolved. The arrangements proposed are of dubious 
practical value. The dissenters’ memorandum attached to the report 
is, with good reason, very critical of the vague and somewhat inorganic 
recommendations made. According to the dissenters, “ The proposed 
scheme gives no worth-while centre of direction at any level. A false 
step at this stage would be difficult to retrieve. But it would be equally 
disastrous if the first step were so feeble and faltering that it achieved 
no more than half measures and allowed further procrastination. This 
is a lesson of the Maxwell Report. Interest and enthusiasm would 
wither and hopes of real advance would recede. 

19 See report on after-care cited in footnote 16. 
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“There has been enough tampering with after-care over the past 
fifty years. Next to the local prisons it is the weakest link in our 
system for dealing with offenders. What is needed now is a bolder 
vision—and a scheme with some guts in it. Then we could be content 
to proceed by stages.” 

If credence is to be given to the information published on the 
discussions on the matter in the House of Lords in December 1963, 
the impression gained is that the general consensus was that the system 
of voluntary societies was rapidly running down and that the State 
should take the responsibility for the provision of after-care. On the 
other hand most of the interventions made, particularly those in favour 
of extending after-care services as much as possible, also give the 
impression that there was some confusion about the implications of 
such an extension. An extremely good point was made, however, 
when it was said that the most remarkable thing about the report was 
a major omission; the Council appeared to think that the condition of 
the prisons had nothing whatever to do with after-care. 

The growing trend for an expanding after-care service is determined 
by (a) a prevailing obsolete criminal justice system that still sends all 
but a minority of offenders to closed prisons; (b) a no less obsolete 
prison system that although rejuvenated more or less scientifically 
is unable to provide adequate treatment and appropriate material living 
and working conditions, and (c) the widespread belief that all prisoners 
must undergo a process of rehabilitation of which after-care is an 
essential part. 

It is not possible to examine in detail each of these points here. 
Suffice it to say that as long as obsolete criminal justice and prison 
systems are maintained constantly expanding after-care will be required 
because of the growing number of prisoners and the disintegrating 
impact of existing living, working and treatment conditions in the 
majority of institutions. As for rehabilitation, as previously stated 
not all prisoners need to undergo the process through individual or 
special forms of treatment, and even less are all prisoners in need of 
after-care. What is required is a decent penal system according to 
which a minor part of offenders are sent to maximum security institu- 
tions, and far better living and working conditions for all prisoners. 
With respect to the distinction between voluntary and compulsory 
after-care set up a priori by law according to the age of offenders, their 
different categories, the type of institution, etc., this system is peno- 
logically wrong as well as expensive—in fact it is not feasible as 
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experience has already demonstrated.” Certainly it is against the 
principle of individualisation which demands that every form of treat- 
ment be determined by the individual circumstances of each case and 
. not by the fact of being part of a group or category according to 
statutory regulations as is the case nowadays. ` Another important 
aspect is that as far as possible after-care should make use of the already 
existing services of assistance, employment, health, etc. What is here 
suggested is to reduce to a minimum the differences of treatment 
between non-offenders and ex-offenders for social-psychological as well 
as financial reasons. Usually, after-care services stress the distinction, 
and this is resisted by ex-prisoners particularly after the unsatisfactory 
living, working and treatment conditions in the prisons. Briefly, instead 
of periodically enlarging after-care, mostly because of erroneous ideas 
about treatment, rehabilitation and penal function, all this reinforced 
by sentimental attitudes, it should be restricted to individual cases. 
Only in this way will the service become effective. In any case it is 
illusory to imagine that compulsory treatment can be provided auto~ 
matically to almost 65,000 ex-prisoners every year. Instead of trying 
to do this the money should be used to improve prison labour remunera- 
tion. Prisoners should be trained in constructive work and be decently 
paid so that they are not always in need of assistance. A good penal 
system reduces after-care to a minimum. 


Final Remarks 


The foregoing shows that in one of the most highly developed countries 
the fundamental prison problems are unsolved and that the old features 
of custody, unsatisfactory living conditions and widespread idleness 
are as strong today as they were a hundred years ago. Although 
rejuvenated, the prison system in operation is still essentially of the 
19th century and reflects a criminal justice mostly of the same period. 
The differences between England and Wales and some less developed 
countries are, mutatis mutandis, only of degree. Nevertheless while 
in the latter there is a correspondence between general low standards 
of living and prison conditions, in the former prison conditions are 
far below the standard of living. By prison conditions I understand 
those affecting the most important aspects of the prisoners’ lives, i.e., 
living and working as well as treatment. Although special services 
and programmes as well as recreation facilities are necessary within 
30 The tendency to extend compulsory after-care according to statutory categories was 
already evident in the report of the Advisory Council on the Treatment of Offenders 
The After-Care and Supervision of Discharged Prisoners, H.M.S.O., London 1958. 
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reasonable limits, their multiplication has unfortunately created the 
impression that prisoners, if not pampered, are better treated than 
non-offenders. To the experienced observer this is not so since in many 
cases these services merely hide the failure to solve the main problems. 
In any case to be successful special services and programmes, including 
recreation, have to operate within the framework of satisfactory treat- 
ment services and programmes, which are scarce at present.” 
The following are the fundamental questions : 


1. The necessity of reducing to a minimum the number of persons sent 
to prison to await trial; 

2. the use of short-term imprisonment only in exceptional Cases; 

3. the integration of prison labour with free labour and the national 
economy; 

4. the organisation of adequate general treatment services and pro- 
grammes; 

5. the reduction to a minimum of the closed cellular prison and 
the increase of small and medium-sized open and semi-open 
institutions; 

6. the reinforcement of the prisoner’s relations with his family and 
facilities for the satisfaction of normal sexual needs; 

7. better pre-release preparation and better and greater use of parole; 

8. the treatment of prisoners should be regarded as part of the 
criminal judicial function and the present organisation and func- 
tions of the prison administration should be reduced to a minimum 
as a separate service; 

g. the transformation of the prison personnel into a service in which 
administrative and custodial functions are reduced to a minimum 
and social functions increased to a maximum; 

10. the organisation of adequate statistics on institutional treatment. 


The time for “ administering ” criminal justice and institutional 
treatment is over. A radical transformation is required if criminal 
justice is to be done and proper institutional treatment to be given. 
Certainly the latter will never be achieved by penological intellectual 
pursuits so widespread nowadays. Although they may satisfy the 
participants of national and international gatherings they cannot 
hide one of the most outstanding contemporary failures: that of the 
institutional treatment of offenders. 

31 These services and programmes can hardly be organised where the cellular system 
prevails. This is not only the case in En d and Wales but also in Belgium where ` 


the “cellular inheritance” from the roth century is extremely heavy, and in Canada, 
France, Italy, Germany, the United States, etc. 
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CONFIDENCE AND COMPETENCE 
IN DECISION MAKING 


LESLIE T. WILKINS (Tokyo) AND ANN CHANDLER (Philadelphia) * 


ELSEWHERE the first named author (Wilkins, 1964) has proposed the 
central importance of “information” among the various factors 
influencing human behaviour. Both the quantity and quality of 
information and the manner in which it is processed in the human mind 
were considered to be important to decision making, and hence to 
behaviour patterns. The majority of techniques available for the study 
of information handling in the process of decision making are not well 
developed. The majority of the studies which have been reported to 
date are unsatisfactory either in terms of the degree of control exercised 
by the experimenter or because they have failed to simulate “ real 
life ” conditions at all closely. This paper reports the results of a study 
of the decision making of probation officers in relation to information 
about their cases. A simple piece of apparatus is described which 
enables the experimenter to observe the subject’s methods of using 
information and to relate the type and quantity of information used 
to the types of decisions made and to the degrees of confidence 
expressed in the decisions. The results obtained derive from a small 
pilot study in a very limited field, but the description of this work may 
lead to some hypotheses regarding decision making by human subjects 
which may have general utility. 


The Experimental Design 


The first consideration in this project was to construct a situation as 
near to that met in the day-to-day work of the subjects as was con- 
sistent with the need to obtain good observations and controls. The 
apparatus used “real life” information from actual case histories 
written up in reports made by staff from the same office as the subjects 
whose decisions provided the data. The decisions to be made in the 
experimental situation were of exactly the same kind as those normally 
and frequently made in the ordinary work routines of the sample of 
subjects. 

* The method of study was suggested by Leslie T. Wilkins (now Senior Adviser to the 
U.N. Asia and Far East Institute) and the project was carried out by Ann Chandler of 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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It is generally believed by social workers that the more information 
they have about the cases with which they are concerned the better 
are the decisions they are able to make. It is known, however, that 
different caseworkers give higher priorities to different types of 
information. In practice, the amount of information upon which 
decisions are made is limited by considerations of time and cost. It 
is to be expected that too much information may cloud the issues 
and, instead of decisions improving with increasing information, the 
increased complexity of the task may lead to less efficient use of the 
information and to less efficient decisions. Probation officers are 
frequently required to make recommendations to the courts at quite 
short notice, and accordingly have to be selective in their search for 
data or in the questions they ask of their cases in their interviews.’ 
In general, the information which may be sought in interviews and 
used in making decisions or recommendations is not predetermined; 
the officer may spend whatever time is available in obtaining the 
information he deems relevant. Some previous studies have passed 
information to the caseworkers in a sequence determined by the 
research worker, and to that extent fail to simulate an important point 
in the normal decision making process. 


Apparatus and Method 


From the files of the probation office which provided the subjects 
for the study, a case history was selected which was believed to be 
one of the best examples of case recording available. The assessment 
of the quality of the record was made by a probation officer. The 
selected case history was subjected to content analysis and the material 
classified under 49 subject headings. The terms used for classification. 
were refinements of those used in the case records commonly used in 
the particular office. For example, the office heading “ School Report ” 
was broken down in this project to “School Attainment” and 
“* Teacher-Counsellor Evaluation.” 

Each item of information was reproduced on a 6” x 4” index 
card with a title describing the nature of the information on the card 
printed on the lower edge. The cards were then arranged so that the 
lower edge only (showing the classification title) was visible, and all 
` the 49 edges were visible with their titles at one and the same time. 
The content of any card could be identified by the visible edge title, 


1 The subjects for this study were probation officers working in a large city on the east 
coast of the United States. 
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and the material on the card could be read by flipping the card with 
the thumb. Each card of this Information Board was numbered to 
provide a simple reference. 

The subjects were required to utilise the information in the 
Information Board in making the decision whether or not to recom- 
mend probation as a suitable treatment for the particular case. The 
information could be read by them in any order they chose, but they 
were told that the purpose of the study was to see how quickly—that 
is, using as little information as possible—they could come to a correct 
decision. 

The remaining apparatus consisted of a quantity of sheets of paper 
on which the subjects were to record their decisions together with the 
ratings on two scales. Each scale was represented by a ten centimetre 
line, the first providing for an assessment of the ease or difficulty 
in making the decisions, ranging from “dead easy” to “ almost 
impossible ”; and the other for recording the degree of confidence the 
officer felt in his decision, ranging from “ no confidence ” to “ complete 
assurance.” After each decision and rating the officer handed the sheet 
to the experimenter so that it was not easy to compare consecutive 
judgments. 

Officers (subjects) were informed of the nature of the study and 
were given ample time and opportunity to examine the total coverage 
of the Information Board by referring to the visible edges showing 
the titles of the contents of the cards. They were not permitted to 
turn up any card until they expressed satisfaction with the system and 
understood the nature of the available information. Subjects seemed 
to regard the experimental conditions as a fairly realistic model of the 
conditions under which they had to consider information in the 
practical day-to-day work of the courts. The subjects were prepared 
to agree that they often had to make decisions on limited information. 
They were told that they would have an opportunity of saying how 
difficult they found it to make decisions as the amount of information 
to which they had recourse increased, and to say what level of con- 
fidence they felt in their decisions. There was, as has been noted, 
pressure to make the best decision, but no other pressures were used. 
The experimenter was able to observe the order in which the subjects 
selected information and to record this unobtrusively. Subjects were 
free to indicate at any time that they had referred to sufficient 
information. 
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The Pilot Study 


In the pilot study reported here, the subjects were seventeen probation 
officers with varying degrees of experience and with different back- 
ground training. All of them were actively engaged in probation 
work in a large eastern university city in the United States of America. 
Their experience and the numbers by which they may be identified are 
shown in Fig. I. 

FIGURE I 


Background of Experience of Subjects 


SUBJECTS FINAL 
Ref. No. EXPERIENCE OF PROBATION WORK DECISION 
1 (F) Little experience (under 3 months) No 
2 (F) 6 years Yes 
3 Œ) 5 years Yes 
4 P 6 years Yes 
5 © 6 years Yes 
6 (F) I year . No 
1 (M) Supervisor § years No 
2 M) 2 months Yes 
3 M) Assistant supervisor _ No 
4 (M) 5 years > Yes 
5 M) 7 years Yes 
6 M) 2y, years Yes 
7M I year (M.A. Psychology) Yes - 
8 M) 4 years . No 
9 M) 4⁄4 years Yes 

10 (M) Iı year (2 years institution) Yes 
1r (M) 1¥% years (M.A. Sociology) Yes 


(F) Female officers; (M) Male officers 


It will be noted that there is no relationship between the type of 
decision made and the sex or experience of the officers in this sample. 
Probation was not recommended by either of the two officers at the 
supervisory level. During the course of the experiment (as information 
increased) ten officers changed their minds (four of the six females ` 
and six of the eleven males). 

After the subjects had turned up four cards they wrote down their 
decision—it being pointed out that this was an interim decision which 
could be modified later. Two ratings were also completed on the two 
rating scales—indicating the degree of confidence felt in the decision 
at that point and the ease or difficulty experienced in arriving at the 
interim decision. 
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The classification of the information from the case history material 
was as shown in Fig. H below. The reference numbers in the table 
identify the information and relate to the same items throughout the 
discussion. It must be emphasised that the content of the case history 
was not determined by the experimenter nor was the classification 
of the information. The officers making the decisions on the basis of 
the information provided through the medium of the Information 
Board were accustomed to headings of this kind. The case history 
was selected by an officer in the same office as a good example of case 
recording and this was the only criterion for its selection. 


FIGURE II 


Classification of Information from Case History (Titles Appearing on 
the Visible Edge of the Cards in the Information Board) 


Ref. No. DESCRIPTION 
I Charge 
2 Complainant’s account of incident 
3 Co-defendant’s account of incident 
4 Offender’s account of incident 
5 General appearance of offender 
6 Sex and age of offender 
7 . Scholastic attainment 
8 Practical handling of problems by offender 
9 Attitudes towards authority 
10 Routine and ritualised behaviour 
II Patterns of emotionality 
12 Offender’s reactions to recognition and approval 
13 Degree of offender’s dependency 
14 Sibling court contacts 
15 Routine intelligence tests 
16 Psychologist’s recommendations 


17 Psychologist’s diagnosis 
18 Health habits—medical reports 


19 Mother’s expression of offender’s attitude at home 
20‘ Psychiatrist’s comments 

2I Father’s occupation 

22 Family income 

23 Teacher/counsellor evaluation 

24 Employment record of offender 

25 Attendance record 

26 Offender’s religious training 

27 Offender’s religious attitudes 

28 Interests and activities of offender 
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Ref. No. DESCRIPTION 
29 Employer/offender relationship 
30 - Adjustment reaction to detention 
3I Peer group relations 
32 Offender’s perception of parental roles 
33 Mother/father relationship 
34 Residence (home conditions) 
35 Neighbourhood 
36 Previous conduct difficulties 
37 Offender’s statement indicating attitude to school 7 
38 Indication of effectiveness of parental supervision and 
control 
39 Indication of leadership ability of offender 
40 Conformity and standards of behaviour 
41 Offender’s involvement with community activities 
42 Parents’ community interests and involvement 
43 Imitation or contagious behaviour 
44 Offender’s self-ideal 
45 Offender’s self-concept 
46 Offender’s manner of self-expression 
47 Investigator’s impression of offender’s insight 
48 Profile of mother 
49 Profile of father 


Results 


A very considerable amount of data is generated by studies of this 
type. The sequence in which information is examined is perhaps one 
important factor, but the confidence ratings are not without signifi- 
cance. The patterns of information search in relation to the decision 
made will be considered first. 

Clearly the information search profiles of different decision makers 
vary very considerably. It seems that the ways in which people seek 
and utilise information in the course of decision making may be char- 
acteristic of the persons concerned rather than the types of decisions. 
The methods of seeking and using information in the present study 
bear no relationship to the type of decision made either at different 
points of time or at the end of the experiment. 

It would be a simple matter to use the information search patterns 
to identify similarities and differences between the officers. There is 
every reason to expect that officers who revealed different types of 
information search profiles would reveal other differences in their 
behaviour in dealing with their cases. 
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FIGURE III 


Sequence of Information Reference by Subjects and Items Related 
to Changes of Decision 


I2 3 4 5 6 I 2 3 4 § 6 7 8 9g Io II 
I 2 I I I I 3% we 7 rt 6 I I 2 wy I I 
4 4 4 § 2 2 16 3% 19 2 I 2 4 I 20 2 33 
2 33 3 I 4 9 13 22 9 4 36 4 2 2 9 348 
3 16 9 I§ I9 16 14 18 4 I7 33 23 23 4 8 4 49 
5* 11% .36 19 5 26 6 21* 23 36* 17 19 48 38* 19 7 36* 
7* 32* 26 20 7 19 7 OF If I9* 20 6 49 36% 7 14 16* 
25 37* 40% 23 9 20 «I* 7 17 40 If 32 36 20* 377 9* 20% 
23 7* 23* 25 8 13 8* 23 22 IO 66 36 7 zo 2 8* 34* 
35 15* 31 26 10 Zr 25* § 26 9 4 14 25 15 4 § 35 
Z4 23* 16 27 II 35 23%* 35 45 16 41 17% 28 9 31i 5 
36 22 17 28 13 33 ZI I Br 3I 45 16 42 I9 28 I5 7 
4I 34 20 gr I5 36 18 2 6 6 44 20 38 6 48 18 8 
33 35* 35 33 20 40 39 4 3 20 3I 38 II Zo* 33 I3 15 

5* 32 34 28 21 48 6 29 38 30 47 22 43* 23 48 25 
22 8 33 35 33 22 36 24 34 46 21 44 6 33 32 49 28 
2I I2 13 38 38 1§ 38 20 42 8 I4 45 If 2I 36 22 3I 
32* 18 20 39 36 34 22 36 II 4I 39 48 5 47 5 24 37 
9* 31 18 40 40 10 4 39 10 43 I2 49 34 31 25 21 38 
to 38 8 41 41 8 5 34 47 48 11 31 35 8 43 19 40% 
37 24 25 44°44 26 I9 23 28 49 24 9 14 37 26 17 22* 
13 29 38 46 47 27 IJ II 14 14 I9 26 7 24 16 24* 
I5 45 ir 48 46 28 20 8 I3 II I3 3% I5 44 3I 29* 
17 39 47 49 3 4 31 6 4 233 9 24 40* 45 32 45 
16 40 30 2 I2 2 47 IO 39 I8 32 35 24* 34 42 41 
28 13 13 3 23 3 34 I7 35 33 48 37 29* 6 4r 3* 
38 42 28 13 6 30 35 32 5 44 49 38 44* 14 47 2* 
18 48 19 18 22 18 38 40 49 22 43 8 49 44 4* 
II 49 34 2I 3I 32 42 38 48 13 38 io 48 45 11* 
I2 44 35 29 32 17 3 43 40 47 34 29 32 6 15* 
28 46 37% 24 24 16 12 48 33 35 35 28 4I Io. 18* 
3I 47 I9 32 35 4I 32 49 27 29 47 26 26 23 14* 
39 14 18 30 37 38 29 45 18 12 46 2ī 18 25 19* 
40 12 7 36 39 33 40 40 I 7 42 22 5 26 23 

47 


45 44 43 43 37 32 28 5 12 27 32 
* indicates item associated with a change of decision 


Perhaps the most surprising result is the lack of any consensus 
among trained officers as to the value of information in decision 
making. Very few items of information are selected early in the 
experimental period by a majority of the subjects, indeed only items 
(1), (2) and (4) were among the first ten items chosen by more than 
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ten subjects. If items (23) and (9) are added, these five items were the 
only ones examined within the first ten by more than half of the 
sample. These items were 

(1) Charge (offence) 

(2) Complainant’s account of incident 

(4) Offender’s account of incident 

(23) Teacher/counsellor evaluation 
(9) Attitude towards authority. 


Another assessment of the importance ada to different types 
of information is obtained by noting the items which were turned up 
by the subjects immediately preceding a change of decision. Little 
pattern or consistency could be noted for this measure. Only two items 
were associated with a change of decision on three occasions, and then 
not always in the same direction. These items were (23) and (9). But 
although three persons changed their decisions after referring to these 
items, some changed in one direction (Yes to No) and others changed in 
another direction (No to Yes). This is a similar result to that obtained 
from the assessment of importance based on the priority of reference 
to items of information. In this case also, although there is some 
agreement in terms of priority with which information is sought, the 
direction of the decision does not relate to the pattern of information 
search. For example, although item (1) was examined by 12 subjects 
as one of the first four items of information, five arrived at a positive 
decision (recommend probation) and seven at a negative decision in 
relation to this information. It is possible to summarise some of these 
relevant patterns as Fig. IV. ` 


FIGURE IV 


Important Items of Information as Indicated by Sequence of 
Selection and Decision Change 


Item No. FIRST 4 FIRST 8 FIRST 10 CHANGE ITEMS 

+ _ z x z + _ x 
I 5 7 I2 13 1% I 
2 7 6 9 10 10 I I 
3 3 3 3 3 I I 
4 3 7 10 I0 II I I 
5 I I 4 6 2 2 
6 I I 4 5 I I 
7 8 8 2 2 
8 I I 3 3 I I 
9 3 4 7 9 2 I 3 
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Item No. FIRST 4 FIRST 8 FIRST I0 CHANGE ITEMS 
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It seems that methods for seeking and utilising information are 
unrelated to the decisions made when the person using the information 
has charge of the search order. Since this is the usual situation it 
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represents an important proposition. If the order were determined 
by the experimenter it would be expected that the nature of the 
decisions made would correlate with the order of presentation of 
information, as some experiments have shown: The présent study 
permits the subjects to function in relation to information’ search and 
decision making in the manner in which they most prefer to function. 
Under these conditions it is expected that both weaknesses would be 
concealed and prejudices revealed. (See Lewis, 1963.) _ 

It is clear that the probability of a decision being changed decreases 
rapidly as information increases. There were few changes after about 
ten cards had been turned up, except for those persons who seemed 
as though they would always go on changing their minds. Mind- 
changing seems to be a function of the person rather than the nature 
of the information or even of the sequence of the intake of the informa- 
tion. The two subjects who were characterised by well above average 
mind-changing referred to only three cards in common among the 
first ten. In other words, the two “ mind-changers ” were no more 
similar in their information search profiles to each other than they 
were to other persons. 

Only two subjects indicated to the experimenter that they had had 
enough information and were not likely to improve upon their decision, 
one, after twenty items had been examined and the other after twenty- 
six items. Despite the apparent need to go on taking in information 
with a view to improving the decision, the confidence levels did not 
rise as information increased, nor were the subjects apparently aware 
of any symptoms of “information overload,” although no doubt it 
was present. There was, however, a general tendency for decisions 
to move from No to Yes as information increased—Yes being the more 
lenient view. Initially nine subjects would not recommend probation, 
but at the end of the experiment only five decided against it. Perhaps 
it is not what one knows about people that tends to make one tolerant, _ 
but how much one knows about them? 

The relationship between the type of decision, decision change and 
ratings of confidence and ease or difficulty in making the judgment as 
noted for each subject are shown in the battery of charts overleaf. 

It will be noted from a study of the charts that a change of decision 
does not appear to be related to the degree of confidence in the decision 
preceding or following the change. A high rating of confidence may 
be given for the decision at’point (n), the decision changed at (n+ 1) 
and the degree of confidence remain unshaken or even increase. 
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Perhaps the clearest result is the extremely close relationship 
between the rating of confidence in the decision and the ease or 
difficulty experienced in making it. It is those decisions which are 
easy to make in which confidence is expressed; indeed, the relationship 
is so close that it would appear to be unnecessary in any future studies 


FIGURE V 


Charts showing Relationship between Confidence Rating and 
Ease-Difficulty Scale, with Decision Change Points 
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to include both scales. Subjects found the confidence rating scale more 
difficult to use, and some regarded the concept as unsatisfactory, but 
were quite happy with the rating on the “ ease-difficulty ” continuum. 
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Discussion 


The apparatus described is simple to make and adaptable to many types 
of situation. If, for example, it is known or believed that some persons 
are better assessors or diagnosticians than others, it is possible that 
one of the main reasons for their success may be that they have found 
a method for programming the sequence of their information input, 
and are more aware than others when they have reached sufficiency. 
It would be possible to use the Information Board techniques to 
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investigate the information handling systems of persons who show 
above average performance in skills of this kind. Identification of 
the basis for ‘skills could lead to improvements in training, and the 
Information Board could serve also as a means for measuring the 
effect of training programmes. 

` It is not necessary that the subject always has control of the 
sequence of information. Various programmes of input of information 
could be arranged to throw light on different aspects of information 
handling in the decision making process. 

Perhaps the most valid use of the Information Board is in the 
identification of types of decision makers. It does not seem unreason- 
able to suppose that the way people go about their search for informa- 
tion is related to the way they go about their work in dealing with 
problems to which the information relates. If different types of 
decision makers are more successful than others in the types of 
decisions they make, the reasons for this might be illuminated by the 
comparison of information search profiles. In the particular case of 
this study, if different types of probation officers are found by empirical 
follow-up studies of their cases to be more successful in treating them 
than other officers, the different types of officer might be identified 
by means of their information search profiles, and their skills might 
be matched to the needs of the clients. 

Other hypotheses are suggested by the data. It seems that there 
may be identified “important” or weighty items of information. 
After taking note of an important item of information the person 
may be likely to change his mind—but not in any particular direction. 
If the decision had been positive these items of information would be 
likely to lead to a change to negative decision, and conversely. It may 
be that such items of information are related by the decision maker 
to his background and the item makes an impact, but the nature of 
the impact is in terms of an interaction leading to an uncertain out- 
come. This phenomenon, not significantly demonstrated in the present 
study, may be related to stereotypes and prejudices. 

If the sample size had been larger, the data provided would have 
been amenable to sundry statistical analytical procedures. Officers 
who were most similar to each other might be identified by a generalised 
distance function, using the type of information and the sequence in 
which it was sought as the basic data. Types of data might have been 
assessed in terms of the likelihood of pairs or triads of information being 
taken together. The items of information from which the boards 
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may be constructed may be supposed to derive from populations of 
information items. Such populations of items might be subjected to 
correlational analysis. It would be interesting to note the ways in 
which decision makers made use of correlated and uncorrelated 
information items. 
REFERENCES ‘ 
Lewis, B. N. (1963). “ Communication in problem-solving groups.” In Thornley 
and Jones (eds.) Design and Method. London: Pergamon Press. 
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A PSYCHIATRIST JOINS THE STAFF OF 
AN APPROVED SCHOOL 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
P. H. ConNELL (London) * 


Introduction 


THE increase in juvenile delinquency during the past few years shown 
by the Juvenile Court statistics, in particular the increase in “ crimes 
of violence,” has brought the problem of the assessment and treatment 
of juvenile delinquents very much to the fore. The disturbances at 
the Carlton Approved School on August 29 and 30, 1959, led to an 
inquiry. In his report,’ Durand refers to the absence of psychiatric 
services and notes that “ of the twenty-four senior boys’ schools avail- 
able, ten had not, at that time, the services of a pyschiatrist. At the 
beginning of the period under enquiry, 25 per cent. of the boys sent 
to Carlton School were the subject of a mention by the Classifying 
School in respect of psychiatric recommendations ” (p. 36). These 
recommendations varied from a request for mere oversight and later 
re-appraisal to specific warning of mental deterioration which should 
be met by the efforts of a psychiatrist. 

In his recommendations Durand notes (p. 56) that renewed efforts 
should be made to secure the part-time services of a suitable psychiatrist 
and that there may well be increased demands for the skilled attention 
of a psychiatrist in the next few years at the senior boys’ level (p 40). 
He also notes that a “ factor causing him not to recommend closure 
of the school was the prospect of rapid development in the Mental 
Health Service generally in the light of recent mental health legis- 
lation ” (p. 41). 

It is with the background of the Durand report and its observations 
and recommendations, coupled with the experience of some eight years 
of juvenile delinquency and approved schools, that the writer considers 


* M.D., D.P.M., Physician, The Bethlem Royal and Maudsley Hospital. Formerly Physician in 
Charge, Child Psychiatry Unit, Newcastle General Hospital in association with the 
ae of Newcastle, and Visiting Psychiatrist, Aycliffe and Netherton Approved 
Schools. 

1 Report of Inquiry into Disturbances at Carlton Approved School on 29th and 3oth 
August, 1959 (Cmnd. 937, H.M.S.O.). 
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that it may be useful to analyse the possible functions of a psychiatrist 
in an approved school. 


It will not be necessary, here, to describe the approved school 
system, since this will be well known to most persons interested in 
this field.” 


Theoretical Considerations 


A psychiatrist may be associated with approved schools either at the 
classifying school or the training school, though, of course, he may 
make a recommendation to the courts for approved school placement 
prior to committal. A psychiatrist’s work in an approved school can 
take place at four main levels, whether this be at the classifying school 
or the training school. These are as follows: 


1. As a diagnostician. This role could include the assessment of the mental state; 
_ the organising of special investigations, such as electro-encephalographical, 
neurosurgical, neurological, etc.; special observation of certain features of 
behaviour and response by members of the approved school staff; a physical 
examination with particular reference to the nervous system and to endocrine 
systems. If the psychiatrist has contacts with, or works in, a general hospital, 
. he could refer a particular individual to a specialist colleague, or he could, 
if indicated, refer the juvenile to the medical officer who attends the school 
and who is responsible for the physical welfare of the individuals in the 
school. 


2. As a therapist. This term might include a wide range of therapeutic pro- 
cedures and therapeutic methods such as: . 


(a) Individual therapy, This might include intensive psychotherapy of a 
formal kind, such as psychoanalysis, or less intensive psychotherapy of 
a directive or more superficial nature, in which the individual problems 
of the juvenile were discussed with the aim of resolving past conflicts 
and present anxieties. 

(b) Supportive therapy. In this the psychiatrist may act as a friendly person 
who has occasional contact with an individual and shows interest in ' 
progress and the future, remaining available to help with any particular 
anxieties or problems by a more intensive approach, if this need should 
arise. This might include juveniles who, although not showing actual 
evidence of mental or emotional disturbance when examined diagnostic- 
ally, are thought to be prone to such reactions and with whom it may be 
important to have established a relationship, should such a reaction 
develop. Then the fact that a relationship has already been established 
will be helpful in treatment. 

(c) Group therapy under the individual control of the psychiatrist. 


23 See Directory of Approved Schools, Remand Homes and Special Reception Centres in 
England and Wales, (1961) pp. 21-39, H.M.S.O. 
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(d) Manipulation of the approved school environment through contact with 
members of the school staff, or by advice to the managers of the school. 
This could include assessing and helping to remedy any mutual anta- 
gonisms between the juvenile and other juveniles or staff, or between 
members of staff concerning a particular individual. 

‘ (e) The prescription of drugs which may help to modify adverse behaviour 
or lessen anxiety and tension. This might include, for instance, the 
prescription of anti-convulsants for an epileptic, and manipulation of the 
dosage to suit the changing needs of this condition; the prescription of 
drugs designed to help in the cure of nocturnal enuresis; the prescription 
of drugs designed to alleviate and cure specific forms of mental disturb- 
ance, such as a depressive illness, etc. 

(f) A combination of methods. 


7. As a medical referee who can help to arrange for the placement of an indivi- 
dual child in a psychiatric unit of a general hospital for further observation 
or treatment; or a mental hospital for treatment; or a hospital for the sub- 
normal for treatment. This may be done by placement of the juvenile as an 
informal patient under the appropriate arrangements of the Mental Health 
Act, 1959 (informal admission), or by completing the appropriate part of 
the certificate which would place the juvenile, against his will or his parents’ 
will if necessary, in a mental hospital, hospital for the subnormal, or a 
special hospital. In this instance the appropriate certificate would be 
completed and sent to the Home Office, who have to sanction this procedure. 

4. As a research worker. To carry out research, by himself, at the clinical level, 
or in co-operation with other members of the staff of the school who are 
interested in contributing to the body of knowledge in this field. 


Psychiatry and Juvenile Delinquency 


Inherent in the previous theoretical considerations is the assumption 
that the term “ psychiatrist ” describes an individual who has had a 
full training and experience, which includes the field of juvenile 
delinquency and the particular problems of diagnosis which it presents, 
and has also knowledge and experience of treatment which psychiatry 
may offer. Unfortunately this assumption is untrue. There are very 
few adequate training facilities in the field of juvenile delinquency, and 
many, perhaps the majority of, psychiatrists working in this field may 
have started without the support of a full training and experience under 
supervision. 

This means that in practice there will be a wide variation in 
psychiatric practice in the approved school service, ranging from that 
provided by an individual psychiatrist with inadequate training and 
experience wedded, say, to the genetic approach, to that of the 
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psychiatrist with adequate experience, or one who is wedded, say, to 
the psychoanalytical method but has not had the wider experience of 
delinquency and approved school environments. These variations in 
practice must be understood and allowed for and do not detract from 
the possible advantages of psychiatric participation in the approved 
school system. They merely serve to emphasise the importance of 
setting up more adequate training centres and forensic units in those 
university centres which undertake the training of psychiatrists. 

However, in my opinion, it is wise to draw attention to these . 
variations, particularly in so far as the relationships between psychiatry, 
social sciences, criminology and juvenile and adult courts are con- 
cerned, since knowledge about these variations will help the lay person 
to understand the otherwise incomprehensible differences in the 
opinions given by psychiatrists on matters affecting the court, and the 
differing terminologies used. 


‘A Pyschiatrist Joins an Approved School 


When a psychiatrist joins an approved school as a visiting consultant 
it may be his first contact with such an establishment. What will he 
do? What can he do? Clearly this will depend upon his general 
orientation in psychiatry, his own personality, his own preconceptions 
about the possible role of a psychiatrist in an approved school, and 
upon the preconceptions that the staff, particularly the headmaster, 
may have about the possible value of a psychiatrist. Some of the 
possible beginnings, all of which have been known in approved schools, 
can be mentioned : 


1. He may drive up in his car as a consultant and expect the staff to afford him 
the same respect as would be the case in the hospital service. 

2. He may start to air his views about what he thinks children need, in a dog- 
matic and opinionated manner, and tender free advice about all kinds of 
matters, including the running of the school, without waiting for his opinion 
to be sought by the headmaster or his staff. He may seek, therefore, to 
dominate. 

3. He may start off not knowing exactly what he is to do but with an interest 
in the possibilities, and may wait for a lead from the headmaster or senior 
staff of the school. 

4. He may retire to a “room” set aside for him, and see boys referred to him 
and issue reports and advice about them. 

5. He may find the problems presented to him foreign to his experience and 
may retreat into prescribing drugs “ ad lib” and hope that this will help. 
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What Does the Approved School Require of the Psychiatrist? 


Since the headmaster is the key figure in an approved school and is 
responsible to the Managers for its running, the training methods, 
the education and all that goes on, the school will require from the 
psychiatrist what the headmaster requires, either on his own account 
or through the instructions and wishes of his Managers. It is likely 
that, although the headmaster may have had little or nothing to do 
with psychiatry, his attitude towards it will be based upon his previous 
experience (often unhappy), upon views put to him by others in the 
approved school service and outside it, and upon the claims put forward 
for psychiatry—whether hostile, eulogising or sensational—in the 
national and other organs of the press. 

Since so much is printed and discussed about pyschiatry, and since, 
for reasons which need not be gone into here, the word “ psychiatrist ” 
is often associated in lay circles with terms such as “ eccentric,” 
“ peculiar,” “ odd,” “ permissive,” it is likely that the average head- 
master of an approved school will view the impending participation 
of a psychiatrist in his school at least with some misgivings. In 
particular, the popular view of the psychiatrist, as a person who does 
not believe in discipline or control (quite untrue of course), will strike 
at the very roots of the headmaster’s function and position in the 
school, where rewards, punishment and discipline are an integral 
part of the training process. Furthermore, the few remaining older 
members of the staff, having joined the approved school service at a 
time when the approach to training was very much that of the old 
industrial school, with rigid discipline and little attention to relation- 
ships between staff and juveniles, will have great difficulty in viewing 
with other than hostility the advent of a psychiatrist in the school. 

There are clear indications therefore that, of the possible lines of 
action mentioned above, the first and second will be contra-indicated 
on the basis of being disrupting, disturbing and incompatible with the 
development of good relationships with staff. The fifth possibility 
might be justified if there were adequate evidence that the modern 
tranquillisers and anti-depressants, etc., do have the effect desired, 
and if the juveniles referred are, in fact, suffering from tension states, 
depressive illnesses, of other psychiatric conditions which are amenable 
to these drugs. There is no evidence that this is in fact the case, and 
it is not likely that this approach will be the main method. By a 
process of elimination, therefore, the most fruitful approach will be 
a combination of the third and fourth possibilities, namely, keeping 
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of an open mind, remaining sensitive to the wishes of the headmaster 
and the staff of the school, and being willing to -be ac in a room . 
and being available to see juveniles referred. 

The headmaster, as leader of the school, will spies be concerned 
with the organisation of the psychiatrist when he first comes to the 
school, and there will often have been discussions between the visiting 
psychiatrist and the headmaster, prior to the former taking up his 
appointment. In this way, it may be possible for the theoretically 
optimum approach to be utilised from the outset. In most instances, 
however, it is likely that the headmaster and his staff will regard the 
psychiatrist as a specialist to whom they should refer juveniles, and 
who acts principally by seeing them individually for diagnosis and 
treatment. The psychiatrist may be wise if he accepts this role in the 
first instance, and does not place too great a strain on the headmaster 
and his staff by forcing wide contacts with the staff and wider mobility 
of action in the school. By holding his hand in this way, the psychia- 
trist allows of his quiet and easy acceptance as a non-threatening 
figure, and can keep his ideas of possible roles for future development 
and implementation as he becomes more aware of the particular 
environment in which he is working. 

Of necessity, if the psychiatrist is required to advise on the handling 
` of juveniles referred, and since he is likely to find that only a very 
small proportion are suitable for individual psychotherapy or moti- 
vated sufficiently to accept such treatment, even if it were theoretically 
advisable, he will find himself advising on the general handling of 
individuals without having any personal knowledge of the school 
environment. He will have no knowledge of the personalities and 
attitudes of the individual members of the staff who are, perforce, in 
continuous day-to-day contact with the juveniles referred and who, 
by virtue of this contact, are in the best position to modify adversely 
or beneficially the attitudes of the juveniles in the school and to affect 
their personality and character development. 

From the diagnostic point of view, it will be essential for the 
psychiatrist to understand and appreciate the stresses and strains that 
individual juveniles referred to him are undergoing. If the psychiatrist 
is to give advice about a particular individual, and if this is to be of any 
practical use, he must balance the theoretical requirements of the 
juvenile with the practical ‘possibilities obtaining in the particular 
school environment. Thus it will soon be made clear to a psychiatrist 
taking up an appointment in an approved school that he must obtain 
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full and detailed knowledge of the physical arrangements, training 
programmes, staff personalities, etc., if he is ever to be in a position 
to balance the theoretical needs of the juvenile with the practical 
possibilities in the school, and if he is to avoid giving impractical advice 
which leads to hostility from the staff. It would seem essential, there- 
fore, that the psychiatrist must sooner or later emerge from his room 
(the artificial out-patient clinic set up within the school) and have 
some contact with the school activities and with the staff who run 
them. 

In order to do this, the psychiatrist must find some valid reason or 
excuse for emerging, which will be acceptable to the senior staff of the 
school, and his contact with members of staff such as instructors, etc., 
must be so introduced as to be acceptable to them. The simplest and 
most effective way of doing this would be by going to members of staff 
and asking for help in assessing an individual juvenile, thus showing 
that their opinion is of great value and help to the psychiatrist in bis 
work. This has the advantage of demonstrating that the psychiatrist 
considers that a particular member of staff is a valuable person and 
that his views are sought after and respected, and also that the psychia- 
trist does not know everything and needs help. This contact may be 
initiated by asking the member of staff to come and talk about a 
juvenile in the psychiatrist’s room, and later may develop into the 
psychiatrist going to the department or house in which the member 
of staff works. In this way, if the psychiatrist can really step down 
from the artificial position of superiority and authority given to the 
medical profession, an easy, informal and spontaneous system of 
relationships with individual members of staff can be built up. In this 
way also, the psychiatrist can gradually achieve a position in which 
he can make the best use of the individual abilities and assets of each 
member of staff in helping not only a particular juvenile but many 
others, by a process of dissemination of basic principles concerning 
growth and development of children, their needs and their problems. 

Implicit in this approach is the assumption that the psychiatrist is 
able to be flexible, is truly humble in his approach, and can accept 
the possibility of initial hostility in the attitudes of members of the 
staff of the school without developing counter hostility and resistance 
against them. 

The Medical Ethic 


The position of a psychiatrist in an approved school raises important 
problems relating to the medical ethic. Being a qualified medical 
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practitioner, the psychiatrist is bound by the same rules of secrecy and 
confidence towards his patient, and his patient’s disclosures as is any 
doctor examining and treating any patient, and cannot, except in 
special circumstances, disclose any details of an examination without 
` the express permission of the patient. Furthermore, it is the 
psychiatrist’s position as a professional worker outside the school 
discipline and to whom the individual juvenile may talk without fear 
or favour which may be the strongest factor in the psychiatrist’s ability 
to help the juvenile. If it happened that the psychiatrist talked freely 
about matters discussed between himself and a juvenile, and if this 
became common knowledge in the school, then the psychiatrist would 
be regarded as a disciplinary member of the staff and rather as a 
detective or as a “ nark ” to whom at all costs disclosures must not 
be made. So far as the individual is concerned, the wrath of his 
colleagues in the school would be likely to descend upon him if it 
became known that he had “blown the gaff” about any matters 
concerning which he would be expected, by his colleagues, to keep 
silent. 

The situation is further complicated by the fact that the juveniles 
referred to the psychiatrist may be, as it were, captive patients in that 
they may not themselves, ab initio, wish to seek psychiatric help, and 
may not recognise that they have any problems. Theoretically they 
can refuse to see the psychiatrist, and in this instance there should 
clearly be no compulsion placed on them. I have only known one 
instance of this nature which involved a boy who was in trouble for 
sexual offences whilst on leave, and who was determined to sort out 
his problems without help. The legal position, of course, is that the 
juveniles are referred to the psychiatrist by the headmaster, who acts 
. for the Managers of the ‘school, who are themselves in loco parentis. 
The position is the same as that obtaining when any parent brings a 
child ‘to a psychiatric clinic, even if the child does not wish to attend 
the clinic and does not consider that he has any problems. 

A further point arises concerning the relationship between the staff 
of the school and the psychiatrist, and between the Managers and 
the psychiatrist. If, for instance, it is learnt that the psychiatrist, 
because of his medical ethic, has kept to himself facts which might 
have prevented a serious outbreak of absconding, or fire-raising, or 
malicious damage, it will be clear that the relationship between the 
psychiatrist and the Managers and the staff of the school may become 
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strained and that these individuals may find it hard to accept the 
medical ethic as a reason for keeping these facts quiet. 

Another. aspect of this problem lies in the psychiatrist’s respon- 
sibility to his patient. This responsibility means, in effect, that the 
psychiatrist must consider any measures which may be helpful to his 
patient and these may include efforts to prevent the patient absconding 
or becoming involved in further troubles, as well as individual treat- 
ment and/or methods designed to achieve the optimum handling by 
the staff of the school, which will maintain and improve the mental 
health of the patient. In practice, therefore, a psychiatrist working 
in an approved school may well find himself in possession of facts 
which, if not acted on, may endanger the mental health of his patient. 
If he were to apply the medical ethic rigidly, he could do nothing about 
this. 

A personal example of the ethical difficulty can be quoted. A boy, 
whom I had been treating, came to see me of his own accord in a state 
of great distress, because he had stumbled across some delinquent 
acts perpetrated by a junior member of staff, who had been using 
other boys to help him. The boy who came to see me had recently 
found his way back to the Church and was a regular attender at divine 
worship and preparing for his confirmation. He was afraid to mention 
what he had learnt to members of the staff because of the fear of 
recriminations, and was troubled by the fact that not only would he 
be failing in his duty if he told no-one, but also that this kind of activity, 
involving a member of staff, could go on in a school which was 
purporting to help boys back into the ways of righteousness. - Arising 
out of this situation, it was put to me by one of the Managers that 
as an employee of the school it was my duty to impart to the staff full 
details of any matter which clashed with the rules and discipline. 

The dilemma of the medical ethic in an institution is a very real 
one, and sooner or later any psychiatrist working in an approved school 
will need to clarify his own position. In the case of the boy mentioned 
above, for instance, it was apparent that he was in a state of consider- 
able anxiety and conflict, that he was asking for help and that he 
was unable to ask other members of staff for this help. His mental 
health was directly involved, and that of the other boys in the school 
also, in that it was deleterious for their mental health, personality and 
character development for events such as that reported to continue. 
To fail to take up the challenge that this boy’s condition presented, 
on the grounds of medical ethic, would lead not only to the continued 
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disturbance of the boy and adverse training of other boys, but also 
to a conflict with regard to therapy in the mind of the psychiatrist 
who would be failing both to relieve mental distress in his patient and 
to assist the staff of the school to provide the optimum environment 
in which the boys could be helped to attain maturity, acceptance of 
social standards and obligations in preparation for resuming life in 
the outside world. 

It seemed to me, therefore, that some way must be found of 
retaining the medical ethic, which was flexible enough to carry out 
therapy and assist the school and the staff who were the prime agents 
in helping the boys, including my patients, to achieve sounder mental 
health. The solution, which perhaps colleagues might criticise,” was 
to impart the facts of the matter, to a senior member of staff, having 
made it clear that this was in the strictest confidence and having 
obtained a specific undertaking that the boy’s name was never to be 
mentioned, and that no measures were to be taken which might involve 
him. In practice, the senior member of staff was very grateful for this 
approach and found no difficulty in discovering the facts in such a 
way that it was impossible to implicate the boy who had sought my 
help. This approach, however, can only be used if there is mutual 
trust between the psychiatrist and the senior staff of the school. 


The Time Factor 


_ The amount of time a psychiatrist spends in an approved school will, 
to a large extent, determine his particular role in the school. An 
attendance of one two-and-a-half hour session a month or fortnight at a 
large school of 80-100 will almost certainly limit his role to that of a 
diagnostician and will not permit close contact with members of staff on 
a sufficiently continuous basis for him to make use of staff relationships 
in modifying handling in the school, or to benefit from such relation- 
ships in his attempts to understand the realities of the school situation. 
Attendance at a school of 40-50 juveniles for one session a fortnight 
may, I think, enable ‘the visiting psychiatrist to fulfil many of the 
various functions previously suggested. 

A senior school will have a large number of boys some distance 
from the administrative centre, at their various occupations on the 
farm, in the building department, etc., and they will not be so freely 
available as boys spending a good deal of their time in classrooms, 


3 See Cameron, K. (1961), “The Role of the Psychiatrist in an Approved School,” J. Child 
Psychol. Psychiat., 1, 309. 
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as is the case in junior and intermediate schools. It therefore seems 
to me important that the psychiatrist should spend one session in the 
evening when the “ department ” activities are over and the boys are 
easily accessible. Furthermore, this gives the psychiatrist the opportu- 
nity of taking part in some of the evening activities of the school— 
of visiting the houses and mixing with the housemasters and boys in 
a much less formal way, thus helping to puild up his relationships 
with the staff and boys. 

Since there is a great shortage of trained child psychiatrists it 
follows that the psychiatric services existing in the majority of 
approved schools will be of a sporadic and mainly diagnostic category. 
An adequate examination and assessment of a juvenile may take 
an hour or more, and it will be clear that one session in two weeks, 
for instance, is far too little for the psychiatrist to do more than 
try to deal with emergencies. In my view, therefore, it should be 
clearly stated that, because a school has a visiting psychiatrist, this is 
not synonymous with the presence of comprehensive psychiatric 
attention in the school. This fact needs wide dissemination, particularly 
amongst the magistracy and other relevant quarters which, it would 
appear, do sometimes equate the fact that a psychiatrist visits a school 
with the assumption that psychiatric treatment will be available. This 
leads to disappointment at the poor results of such treatment, which 
is not, in effect, being carried out. Furthermore, realisation of the 
limitations of psychiatric services may help to prevent the placement 
of too many disturbed juveniles in the same approved school. 


Attitude of Juveniles to a Psychiatrist 


The attitude of the juveniles towards the presence of a visiting psychia- 
trist will be an important factor in limiting or modifying the scope 
of psychiatric participation. Clearly, they must have attitudes, and 
it is likely that the first set of attitudes will be those concerned with 
hostility, fear, ridicule and contempt, and these attitudes will operate 
particularly on the juvenile who is to be seen by the psychiatrist, 
both before, if the other juveniles know about it, and after being 
seen. The juvenile is likely to be teased, possibly in a hostile and 
rejecting manner. Although, if the psychiatrist is able to help such 
a juvenile by treatment, the long term effects will, perhaps, offset 
the possible rejection shown by the group, it will be obvious that 
it would be far better if the antipathetic group attitudes could be 
modified, since they must create conflicts in the mind of the individual 
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being treated. In my opinion, it will seldom be possible (unless, 
perhaps, the psychiatrist is a full-time staff member) to create in a 
school, particularly a senior school, an accepting group attitude con- 
cerning the psychiatrist and the most one can aim at in practice may 
be an attitude of friendly banter instead of one of hostile rejection. 

Furthermore, the attitude towards the visiting psychiatrist will 
again depend a good deal upon the amount of time he may spend in 
the school, and the way he operates there. In my experience, if the 
psychiatrist mixes freely in the school, takes part in evening activities, 
talks with juveniles spontaneously whenever there is contact, and 
accepts humorously the banter or sotto voce remarks which will be 
made when he is about, there can develop in time a reasonably accept- 
ing group attitude. It may well be that the superficial attitude of 
ridicule, speaking of the “ nut doctor,” “‘ psycho-brain,”’ “ Mr. Psycho,” 
“head shrinker,” “ nutter,’ and “ psycho-man” (all names that I 
have been known under) fulfils a useful purpose in that it enables 
acceptance of an individual who, by virtue of his calling, of general 
community attitudes and of past experience, in which the psychiatrist 
may have been used as a threat leading to placement away from home, 
may have been identified with power, magic, fear, etc., in the minds, 
not only of the juveniles in the school, but also of their parents. 

‘A further way in which these attitudes can be modified will lie in 
the method of selection of juveniles who see the psychiatrist. Ideally, 
it would be helpful to see every juvenile, so that none is conspicuous 
when seen by the psychiatrist. In practice, this is not possible unless 
the psychiatrist spends a great deal of time in the school. Nevertheless, 
the occasional interview with a juvenile who has no obvious psychiatric 
problems may be helpful. Furthermore, it is wise to avoid seeing a 
juvenile immediately after he or she has been in difficulty for some 
disturbance of behaviour, unless psychiatric help, either diagnostic 
or therapeutic, is essential at this time. 


Examples of the Participation of a Psychiatrist-in a Boys’ 
Senior Approved School 
CASE I ` f 


Admitted immediately after his sixteenth birthday. Described at classifying 
school as well above average height and weight, under medication for epilepsy, 
slow, awkward and ungainly in his movements, and forever seeking adult 
attention. In a group, his silly antics made him the butt of other boys, and he 
accepted their rude, teasing or joking remarks with a stupid grin on his face. 
His general attitude was one of mental deficiency. 
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First before the courts aged 1514, charged with stealing, carrying an offensive 
weapon in a public place and threatening another boy. Placed on probation for 
two years. Did not go to work and lounged about the house. Diagnosed as 
epileptic aged 1434, and brought before the courts as beyond control soon after 
this. Remanded for twenty-one days, fined at another court for breaking and 
entering, and a month later was committed to an approved school as being 
beyond parental control, taking and driving away a motor-vehicle, and larceny” 
of 19s. cash from a gas meter. 

At the classifying school, his full scale I.Q. was found to be 90 with a verbal 
1.Q. of 86 and a performance I.Q. of 90. It was considered at the classifying 
school that he might well be unsuitable for training. 

Seen by the writer soon after admission to the training school, he showed 
no signs of any clear-cut mental illness. He gave the impression of being 
emotionally very immature. Seven months later he was seen again because he 
had been found lying between the beds of two other boys, fully dressed, and 
muttering something like “ PU murder him.” He had, a few days previously, 
been found hitting a door with his fists. In view of the diagnosis of epilepsy, 
and since the description of the attacks could have fitted into a confusional state, 
it seemed possible that his epilepsy might be breaking free of medical control. 
Epanutin gr. 14 b.d. was therefore added to the phenobarbitone. 

During the next four weeks there were two episodes, one in which he went 
for another boy with a farm implement, and another in which he apparently 
tried to strangle another boy. 

On psychiatric examination it was impossible to decide whether he might 
be a temporal lobe epileptic (fear was one of the symptoms prior to an attack) 
or whether he had experienced an aggressive discharge due to provocation. He 
was therefore admitted to the psychiatric ward of a general hospital for full 
investigation. In the ward he was no trouble, though markedly immature 
emotionally. E.E.G.s (straight E.E.G.s, a sleep record, megimide, pentothal E.E.G.s 
and a sphenoidal recording) failed to demonstrate any evidence of epilepsy. The 
pattern of E.E.G. record was that of a mild E.E.G. immaturity only. 

A letter to the hospital which diagnosed his epilepsy revealed that this was 
an out-patient diagnosis without any special investigation being carried out. 
Interview with his father revealed that his “fits,” which began when he was 
12, were quite unlike epileptic fits, and he could be brought round from them 
by having water splashed on his face. Although there might, perhaps, have 
been a very small chance of his still having epilepsy, the supportive clinical 
evidence was so lacking that I considered it wise to say that he did not have 
epilepsy. Furthermore, the more the actual events (fits) at the school were gone 
into, the clearer it became that this boy had, in fact, had an all-or-none discharge 
of aggression following quite severe provocation. 

The headmaster was therefore advised that this boy be treated as a normal 
boy, that he had not got epilepsy, and the boy himself was told, in terms of 
“Isn't it wonderful, you haven’t got epilepsy after all,” that he was in fact 
normal. The headmaster was advised that a talk with the boy, enthusing about 
the fact that he was not really epileptic, and pointing out that he would 
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therefore be dealt with in the same way as other boys, would be advisable. 
This was done. l 

Within a short period of time this boy began to show a much greater degree 
of purposiveness and more open and controlled aggression (previously weak, 
lacking in drive and spineless). One afternoon he spent about two hours 
breaking ` glass and was dealt with in the normal way. While on home leave 
he was involved in further delinquency and the court was advised, by reports 
from the headmaster and the visiting psychiatrist, that a further period of 
training in Borstal was indicated. 


CASE 2 


Admitted age 16 years 2 months. First before the court when 1534 years, 
charged with larceny, and was placed on probation. Failed to report for two 
jobs. Three months later, before the court on a breach of probation and 
remanded in custody. At the adjourned hearing, committed to an approved 
school. 

LQ. 8x (Terman—Merrill, Form “M”’). 

At the classifying school thought to be apathetic and not really suited to 
approved school training because of this. Some grounds for suspecting that 
he might be suffering from mental disorder, but that this was of insidious onset 
and not severe enough, as yet, to be readily diagnosed. 

At the training school he was apathetic, withdrawn and uncommunicative. 
He was mildly hostile and, on direct questioning, said that he felt miserable 
and depressed and missed his mother. He denied suicidal thoughts and did not 
show diurnal variation of mood. His appetite was good and he enjoyed his 
food. There was no evidence of delusions or hallucinations but he grimaced 
occasionally and from time to time stared in a fixed manner at the window, 
as though something was going on outside, or as though he was listening to 
something. Physically he was a well built, healthy lad. 

The differential diagnosis at that time rested between an atypical depressive 
illness or early schizophrenia. He was placed on dexamphetamine sulphate to 
assess its effect on the withdrawal and on the mood. This led to an increase 
in his psycho-motor activities and to his working slightly better, though still not 
at a normal level. He was noticed on one or two occasions to smile inappro- 
priately. At psychiatric interviews he was more accessible but still far from 
being in contact or able to co-operate spontaneously in the interview situation. 

He began to wander off at night and was unable to give an account of himself 
when brought back. He also began to have some impulsive unprovoked 
outbursts of aggression towards other:lads. He did not speak to other boys 
and had no contact with them. He then became tense, resistive and showed 
bizarre behaviour. This included’ jumping off a hayrick, saying he was fed 
up with life, trying to run himself on to a pitchfork, and letting his trousers 
down in the courtyard and refusing to pull them up again. 

A diagnosis of schizophrenia was made and he was admitted to a mental 
hospital. This diagnosis was confirmed and he was placed on appropriate 
treatment. His approved school order was discharged. 
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CASE 3 s 

A Roman Catholic boy admitted direct to the training school at 144 years. 
Previously ascertained as educationally subnormal and attended first a day and 
later a residential special school for educationally subnormal children. He was 
noted to have aggressive outbursts and fits of temper. He ran away several times 
from school and was eventually brought before the juvenile court as being 
beyond control, being then committed to an approved school. 

Because of the increasing frequency and severity of aggressive outbursts 
in the school, he was brought to the writer's attention. Chlorpromazine mgm. 
25 q.d.s. was prescribed and the severe outbursts ceased for six months when he 
again had a violent temper and attacked a member of staff. He had been taking 
his medication regularly. 

Psychological testing at this time showed him to have an I.Q. of 56 (Terman- 
Merrill, Form “M”). He could not do simple arithmetic accurately and was 
virtually a non-reader. He was noted in the school to be excessively childish, 
and trial in several departments showed that he was unable to carry out work 
at a useful level. He needed constant supervision and resented correction or 
criticism of any kind. He was seen by the Youth Employment Officer and 
found to be unemployable. His home circumstances were very poor, and his 
mother quite unable to handle him or to ensure the taking of regular medication. 

He was recommended for placement in a mental subnormality hospital under 
section 25 of the Mental Health Act, 1959, with a diagnosis of (1) subnormality, 
and (2) psychopathic disorder. 

No place in a mental subnormality hospital was available for two years. 


CASE 4 


Admitted aged 16 years 9 months. Taken into the care of the local authority 
aged 1344 years, but returned home aged 14 years 10 months. First before the 
Juvenile Court on account of delinquency aged 15 years 10 months, and placed 
on probation for two years. Again before the court aged 16 years 8 months on 
account of larceny and was committed to an approved school. 

Noted at the classifying school to be small for his age, but to be well able 
to cope with approved school life, and to need male guidance and advice in 
discussing his problems. His I.Q. was 94 (Terman—Merrill, Form “ M ”}. 

He was referred to the writer because of depression and apathy. At examina- 
tion he was excessively concerned about his relationship with his girl friend (a 
girl of low morals and intelligence) and his attitude to this and to his future 
was extremely unrealistic and immature. His depression was partly, also, 
associated with an excessive separation anxiety, consequent upon being removed 
from home, and he was very dependent, emotionally, upon his mother. 

He was seen for psychiatric treatment on some eight occasions, during which 
his infatuation was discussed and his relationship with his mother, as well as 
general discussion about sexual matters, concerning which he was almost entirely 
ignorant. He got over his infatuation and his separation anxiety and became a 
friendly, cheerful lad in the school. His treatment, which had been orientated 
towards specific problems of adjustment, enabled him to settle in the school. 
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He remained a somewhat passive, emotionally immature individual, but when 
he left school he had made some progress in maturation. . 


CASE 5 : 


Admitted to the training school aged 16 years 3 months. First before the 
Juvenile Court aged 1444 for breaking and entering and larceny, and again two 
months later. Placed on probation for three years. Again before the court on 
charges of taking and driving motor-cycles and was committed to an approved 
school. 

The classifying school noted that he was suspicious of adults and quickly 
on the defensive, yet with a good sense of humour and a ready smile. He was 
solitary and preferred to be on his own. 

His I.Q. (Terman—Mermill, Form “M’”’) was 71. He was noted to be enuretic. 

Seen by the writer six months after his admission on account of frequent 
bedwetting, which he tried to hide. He was noted to be very suspicious of 
attempts to help him and to be a solitary individual. At psychiatric examination 
he was very hostile and suspicious about adults and their contact with him. 
He was unable to accept help because of this and, although no, trouble in the 
school, he was not really allowing himself to be affected by the staff or boys 
at a personal level. 

He was seen for treatment on many occasions. The treatment was entirely 
directed at trying to help him over his bedwetting. The physiology of bed- 
wetting, and the anxieties and feelings of people of his age who did bedwet, 
were discussed, and a régime of treatment was commenced—firstly by pharmaco- 
therapy and then by the pad and bell method (a single room was available at 
that time). He kept a record of his bedwetting and discussed progress each 
week. When he left, he had been returned to the dormitory some six months 
previously and his bedwetting, although not cured, only took place on average 
about once in three or four weeks. 

The main effect of this treatment, however, was seen in a different sphere. 
For the first time in his life, he came to realise that adults were anxious to help 
him. The specific bedwetting treatment, the fact that the school were able to 
allow him special facilities for this treatment, the general interest shown, not 
only by the psychiatrist but also by members of staff, produced, in a matter of 
three months, a very marked personality change. His suspicious, defensive, 
unapproachable attitude disappeared, and he became one of the friendliest and 
most popular boys in the school. 

The specific treatment, ostensibly directed towards his bedwetting, an area 
in which he could admit anxiety and concern, enabled discussions about his 
relationships with other people, and showed him that the school were on his 
side and wanted to accommodate him. Discussions between the psychiatrist 
and members of staff about his particular problems, firstly concerning his bed- 
wetting and later concerning his relationships with staff and boys, enabled a 
more comprehensive approach to be used with him. 
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CASE 6 

Admitted to the training school at the age of 15 years 8 months. First before 
the Juvenile Court at the age of 12 years 8 months on account of wilful damage 
to windows. Three months later was again before the court on charges of 
larceny and breaking and entering and was placed on probation. Committed 
to an approved school aged 13 years 2 months after further incidents of house- 
breaking and larceny. Did well at this training school and was licensed but, 
eight months later, was again before the court on charges of breaking and 
entering and larceny, and a new approved school order was made. 

His 1.Q. (Terman—Merrill, Form “ M ”} was 92. 

This boy was brought to the notice of the writer ten months after his 
admission because he had, for no apparent reason, when in the dormitory with 
a cold, jumped up and put his hand through the window and gashed his wrist, 
producing a severe laceration. It was feared that this might be a suicidal attempt. 
The boy had been transferred to sick bay. 

On this occasion the boy was not seen but the incident, his general behaviour 
in school, and past history, were discussed with the staff. It transpired that 
he had absconded a number of times in the first two months of his placement 
in the school and that a member of staff had recently spent a great deal of 
time with him trying to help him. One month prior to the incident mentioned 
above, he had absconded twice. It also transpired that for the past three 
months he had had a very close relationship with another boy—described as 
“ like very close brothers ’—and that this other boy looked after him, protected 
him, and kept his cigarettes for him, etc. 

It did not appear wise to go and see the boy (who was in sick bay) on the 
day of the incident, since he might consider the visit as that of an investigator 
who had come to find out the truth. 

The hypothesis was put forward in staff discussion that the relationship with 
the other boy, the attention from the member of staff, and the fact that a third 
boy was also a close friend of the other two, might indicate a triangular 
emotional situation which might have a basis in homosexuality and that 
jealousies had led to an intense and dangerous conflict situation. It was suggested 
that the incident itself was not, in fact, spontaneous, but that there might have 
been some provocation. (There were other boys in the dormitory who denied 
that there was any provocation.) The hypothesis was also put forward that 
the second boy was really a very dominant character, not only in the present 
situation, but also in the school, even though there was no obvious evidence 
of this. The staff felt that, although interesting, these hypotheses did not really 
apply to the present situation. 

One week later a further discussion took place. The staff noticed various 
apparently minor happenings which, when followed up, demonstrated that in 
fact the second boy was quietly dominating the school, that many other boys 
were terrified of him, and that in fact the second hypothesis was therefore ` 
correct. The writer then saw the boy concerned and learnt that the second 
boy had in fact come up to the dormitory and set about him, accusing him of 
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telling tales to the member of staff who was trying to help him. It seemed 
likely that there was a homosexual relationship. 

One week later, at a further staff discussion, evidence was brought forward 
which demonstrated that there was a homosexual relationship. The boy was 
again examined psychiatrically, and it was clear that he lived in fear of the 
other boy, that he himself had some homosexual interests, and that the third 
boy was mixed up in the total situation. Action was taken by the staff of the 
school to put a stop to the domination of the second boy. The second boy was 
examined by the writer and considered to be an unfeeling, aggressive, calculating 
individual, whose chances of becoming a normal personality were very small. 


CASE 7 

This boy was admitted to the training school at the age of -1434 years. He 
was noted by the classifying school to be lacking in confidence and, even though 
he did begin to come out of his shell, he easily withdrew at the slightest stress. 
His LQ. (Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children) was 83. 

First before the Juvenile Court when 14, on account of indecent assault, 
and again shortly afterwards for larceny. Placed on probation and again before 
the court when 1434 for indecent assault, and was committed to an approved 
school. 

This boy had been examined at the local Child Psychiatry Unit and contact 
had been established with the parents. It became clear shortly after the boy’s 
admission to the training school that the parents had not accepted his committal 
and were adopting an attitude of trying to sympathise with him and protect 
him from the normal processes of the school. 

After discussion with the staff, it was considered that it might be helpful 
for the writer to see the parents away from the school in the evening clinic 
at a general hospital, which is designed for seeing parents as well as treating 
adults and adolescents. The mother was seen on two occasions, followed by 
interviews with the mother and father separately, and then an interview with 
both parents together. 

It transpired that the father was a chronic invalid, the mother very anxious 
and over-protective, and that neither parent had accepted the boy’s committal. 
They were, in fact, making it very difficult for him to settle in the school. 
Discussions with the parents were directed towards analysis of the factors needed 
in the boy’s life to help him to grow up (since he was emotionally very immature) 
and led to the conclusion that the kind of handling he would receive at the 
training school was in fact the approach he needed to help him. The maternal 
fears about illness, etc., were also discussed and after these interviews it 
appeared that the mother, in particular, was ready to accept an approach by 
the social worker and housemaster of the school where her son was placed. 

Following these interviews, the social worker and housemaster were able to 
make much better contact with the parents and this developed into a very 
helpful and useful contact from the point of view of both boy and parents. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


Theoretical and practical implications of the participation of a 
psychiatrist in approved school work have been discussed and examples 
of such participation given. 

It is concluded that: 

(1) The level of psychiatric participation will depend upon the 
time available and that in many schools the psychiatric 
service will be limited to diagnostic or emergency work. 

(2) It is important that the psychiatrist make good contacts and 
relationships with the permanent staff of the schoo] at all 
levels. Emergence from his “ consulting room ” will lead 
to an appreciation of the attitudes, strength and weaknesses 
of the school environment. 

(3) Treatment possibilities will depend largely upon the relation- 
ship between the psychiatrist and the headmaster (the key 
figure in the school) and his staff. Whether this be at formal 
or informal meetings, it would appear to be an important 
method of helping the juvenile. 

(4) Various other methods of psychiatric treatment, including 
psychotherapy and pharmacotherapy, are feasible and can 
be effective. A wide range of diagnostic assessments can 
be carried out given close contact with the regional services. 

(5) Avoidance of matters appertaining to school discipline 
either directly or indirectly is essential. 

(6) It is necessary to come to terms with problems relating to 
the medical ethic. 


(A further article by the same writer on “ Views on Psychiatry in 
Approved Schools” will be published shortly.) 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


’ MICHAEL CRAFT (Conway) * 


“BEECH House ” is an unusual school, approved by the Home Office 
for 29 primary and junior boys who, at the time of this study, were 
admitted from the local classifying school between the ages of eight and 
twelve and a half. They could remain until the age of fifteen and 
four months.’ Opened in 1949 by the present Head, Miss Brown,t 
it is a large four storey Georgian sandstone building in a three acre 
estate. The small cottages built originally for the retainers looking 
after the ex-army officers who retired to this spa in its days of glory 
now house the staff. It was visited as part of an ongoing research 
programme investigating the various treatment models available in 
Britain for mentally disordered and delinquent boys and youths. Out 
of a hundred units visited to date, consisting of hospitals, prisons, 
borstal, approved, maladjusted, E.S.N., specialist and private schools 
reviewed elsewhere (Craft 1962), it was chosen for detailed study as 
being the optimal British example of “ family type ” treatment based 
on kindness, sympathy, love, mutual respect and a reasonable degree 
of firmness. The author and four children visited twice and later 
stayed at the school. 

The term ‘‘ psychopath ” is usually applied to adults who show 
the positive clinical signs of impulsivity, lovelessness, and lack of 
shame, demonstrating these by repeated anti-social, aggressive or 
damaging behaviour, together with negative features such as lack of 
pyschosis, neurosis and severe dullness. Most writers agree that the 
results of treatment of such individuals during adult or even adolescent 
life are poor, but there is no information available upon the results of 
treatment of children who show such traits. Due to the shortage 
of child in-patient psychiatric units and schools for the maladjusted 
in this country and the extreme reluctance of both psychiatrists and 


* M.D., F.R.CP.Ed., MRCS., Eng. L.R.c.P, (L) D.P.M. (Lond.), Medical Superintendent, Oakwood 
Park Hospital, Conway. : 

t In accordance with Home Office policy the name of the school and Head are fictitious, 
all other details are accurate. I have to thank “ Miss Brown” for her hospitality and 
help in quite the most enjoyable research study undertaken, and Dr. Clive Granger, 
Lecturer in Statistics, Nottingham University, for the statistical analysis. 
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Heads to admit children who are both delinquent and disturbed, it is 
probable that most such examples in the age group 8-12 reach the 
approved school system, if only for the reason that this system cannot 
refuse admission, and all others can. Recent studies have suggested 
that both psychopathy and delinquency are predominantly environ- 
mentally determined (Craft 1963), so that treatment or training based 
upon the inculcation of affective bonds and designed to inculcate 
respect for other humans, their property, their sex, and to reduce 
impulsivity, might be most successful at the youngest age group at 
which the syndrome of psychopathy might be identified, rather than 
later in life when it is fully developed. Since six out of seven delin- 
quents are male, and Bowlby’s precepts are now so far carried into 
practice at the age of 8-12 that only the most disturbed and delinquent 
boys would be sent from home to approved schools, it would follow 
that whilst Beech House would not contain adult psychopaths, it would 
contain the next thing so far as small boys are concerned. This study 
therefore outlines how the boys were selected for training in Beech 
House, describes the details of training, and the results of a long term 
follow up. There is finally a discussion as to the significance of the 
results. 

In Britain, boys are very rarely sent to an approved school direct 
by the court which passes sentence. Throughout the time covered by 
the study boys were first admitted to one of four classifying schools 
covering England and Wales for an assessment period of about a month, 
and there allocated to their final school for a training period of one or 
more years. Throughout the period reviewed, the minimum training 
period was one year, although the Criminal Justice Act, 1961, has since 
reduced this to six months. The school selected was, and is, based 
partly upon what a boy is believed to need, and partly upon what is 
available, whilst the length of time the boy stays in his training school 
depends mainly upon the recommendation of the Headmaster to his 
council of management. From a three hour conference at the classify- 
ing school serving Beech House, and the writer’s knowledge of the 
system as one of its officers, and of the boys under training at the 
schools, it seemed probable that the boys at Beech House were all 
fairly advanced examples of both criminality and personality disturb- 
ance, with the exception of a few so wildly aggressive that it was felt 
that they were unsuitable for the open environment and family life 
of Beech House. 

The school is run by Miss Brown and her two school teachers, who 
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jointly organise the children’s activities as a large family unit based 
on mutual affection and respect. It seemed to the writer and the four 
of his children who stayed in the house at various periods that the 
main differences between this family group and most of those in the 
outside world were: first, that the most important personality was for 
once female and not male; that in this family there had been consider- 
ably less physical punishments than in a more “ normal ” family group; 
that over the months the boys here rapidly lost the “ hardness ” of face 
so often associated with approved school boys, revealing or perhaps 
learning the more normal candour and warmth of prepubertal children; 
that when taken out to evensong in the local cathedral these boys 
behaved in many respects a good deal better than the public school boys 
in the forms behind, although the former were probably more illiterate; 
and that by contrast with many normal homes the adults here went 
out of their way to encourage the children to do small personal jobs 
about the house, and provide them with leadership in games and garden 
pursuits which they were free to accept or not. Both staff and boys 
took meals together, both cooking and serving as needed. Discipline 
stemmed entirely from the verbal approach, although as noted above, 
other sanctions were available if needed. 

To assess the effect of this treatment with boys whose personality 
was markedly disturbed prior to entry, the first 60 boys admitted 
to the school were followed up through reports, letters and personal 
interview. Their age on admission ranged from 7 to 12, average 10 
years, § months. They were admitted from May 1949 to April 1955 
and discharged between June 1950 and May 1958. The minimum 
period of follow up was two years, maximum 12, average 7. Nine 
of these boys were committed for non-indictable offences such as 
truancy, beyond control, for care and protection, or breach of school 
attendance order, and the remaining 51 boys had an average of 1-8 
indictable offences between them consisting mainly of larceny, or 
breaking and entering, with a few for arson. Twenty-four of these 
boys had Terman Merrill & W.IS.C. I.Q.s recorded for them, range 
74 to 131, average 87. There is no reason to believe these figures are 
not a fair reflection of the total group. Gittins’ (1952, p. 59) 1,000 
Aycliffe approved school boys averaged I.Q. 89. 

Eleven (18 per cent.) of the boys were illegitimate, three times the 
national average, a highly significant difference. From case notes, visits 
by school staff to the boys’ homes, and parental visits, an analysis and 
weighting was possible for the attitudes of both mother and father 
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to each of the boys at committal, or their absence from the home as a 
result of death, desertion or divorce. Using a variation of the categories 
suggested by the McCords (1949) a weighting of five was given to a 
parent who was dead, or absent due to desertion, divorce or legal 
separation: four to a consistently punitive or cruel parent: three to 
a non-cruel neglectful parent: two to a passive parent: one to an 
erratically love-orientated parent and none to a parent entirely and 
consistently love-orientated. Where a full time parental substitute had 
been operating for over a year prior to: committal, this attitude was 
weighted and not that of the absent parent. A total of ten points was 
therefore available if the child had no effective parent substitute or 
stable home for the year prior to committal. Only two boys were 
noted as having both parents apparently consistently love-orientated 
and one of these had two of his brothers in approved schools. The 
weighting for adverse parental attitude averaged 4-9 over the 60 boys. 

Follow up details were available for all of the 60 boys. Forty- 
six of these had made a direct contact between 1960-62 either by 
letter (25), by telephone (12), sometimes from inside their next borstal 
or approved school, or personal visit (34), or all three. Both these and 
the others were checked by letters and reports from the supervisory 
authority. Table I shows that despite the family approach schooling 
and a long supervisory period thereafter, with up to four recalls to the 
school, the total reconviction rate over the average seven year period 
was 38 (65 per cent.) including minor offences, and those requiring 
recommittal to the penal system. 


TABLE I 


Recommittal and Employment Status on Seven Year Follow Up 





Convictions (of all followed up) 79 2I 60 
Army, Navy, R.A.F. (of all gainfully employed) 16 28 44 
Marriage (among those over 17) 9 20 29 


The record of convictions is likely to be most accurate for even in 
simple offences with no recommittal to a penal unit the school is likely 
to be notified, for the period on supervision on licence extends to the 
age of 18 years. On committal to another penal unit Beech House is 
required by Home Office regulations to send on its approved school . 
records which are then maintained by the new penal unit. An interest- 
ing result of the employment analysis shows that of the 44 boys in 
gainful employment at last contact or record no less than 16 (39 
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per cent.) chose a type of employment which would offer them a 
disciplinary or possibly security milieu. The possibility that this might 
be due to immaturity was further investigated by analysing the marriage 
rate among the 29 boys who were over 17 at the date of the follow- 
up. There were eight married, one cohabiting, four engaged, and four 
others out of marital circulation by spending most of the follow up 
in penal units. These proportions appeared to be very similar to those 
found in the general community. Since the follow up data on marriage 
and employment were culled at least partly from the boys themselves, 
they may be less reliable than those on convictions. That a consider- 
able affective bond developed between the school and the boys is 
obvious from the number keeping in contact over the years, and the 
high proportion making voluntary contact.in the year before this study. 
The figures on marriage suggest that the affective ties developed are no 
less than those developed in any ordinary family. Most of the boys 
who became married or engaged brought their wives or fiancées to see 
Beech House. The affective tie with the school can also be checked 
by noting the number of abscondings which by Home Office rules 
have to be recorded. Over the five year period 1958-62 these were 
3, I, 3,0, 3. The number of different boys each year was 2, I, 1, 0 
and I. 

The figures of reconviction are chastening. It is not possible to 
compare them directly with other primary and junior approved schools 
with either directive or disciplinary training, partly because the period 
of follow up at Beech House is longer, on account of the children 
entering when young, and partly because the intake of one approved 
school is never exactly comparable with that of another. However, 
there does not appear to be any outstanding difference in the three year 
conviction rates between the different schools caring for the junior 
group, and the “ family type ” training of Beech House. An average 
of 2-4 years (range 0-5 to 4-0 years) did not appear to be enough to 
alter the antisocial propensities of these small boys. There are several 
explanations of why this might be so. One of the earliest explanations 
for recidivism is genetic endowment, ably put forward in Lange’s 
(1931) Crime as Destiny. There is now abundant evidence that this 
is not so, most writers feeling that whilst there may be a genetic 
predisposition towards the development of criminality, it is later 
environmental stresses which are the important factor, not the genetic 
endowment. It could be that the extent and quality of the adverse 
childhood experience through which most of these children had gone, 
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as evidenced by the parental rating scales, had already produced such 
a distortion of personality development that they were incapable of 
becoming deconditioned. Against this there would seem to be no 
reason to believe that the present 29 boys at Beech House differ in 
any material way from the earlier 60 whose follow up is reviewed in 
this study, and it is in order to note that clinical examination of those 
presently at Beech House would suggest that the explanation that 
Beech House boys remain distorted is incorrect. Those boys repeatedly 
interviewed by the writer over the six months covered during the 
study, when the writer was visiting the school and stayed there, showed 
such a considerable degree of recovery from adverse traits usually found 
in approved school boys that from the clinical point of view they 
would not appear to need to continue in delinquency to satisfy conscious 
or unconscious desires. An alternative hypothesis is that, although the 
boys’ personalities were improved as a result of their treatment and 
training at Beech House, relapse was due to placement back in the very 
environment which caused them to become delinquent in the first 
place. The contrast between the type of care practised at Beech House 
and home, the difficulties of returning to a school where local children 
would remember the circumstances of earlier departure and stresses 
attendant on leaving school and obtaining employment may all have 
played their part. 

It is possible to check this hypothesis by dividing the boys into the 
48 who went directly home from their approved school and the 12 
who went direct to foster parents, lodgings or hostels. By using the 
weighting for earlier adverse parental attitudes it is possible to check 
whether the latter came from worse homes than the former. The 
home boys had an average of 4-6 points of adversity whilst those 
fostered had an average of 6-8 points, this difference being significant 
(p<o.os). The observation is important, for earlier studies suggest 
that the greater the extent of earlier adverse environmental factors in 
the child’s development, the greater the disturbance of personality that 
he develops. One might therefore expect the boys in lodgings to be 
more and not less liable to break down than those going directly home. 
Table II opposite shows that is not so. 

Apart from the significance of the figures, it is of interest to note 
that of the two boys from foster homes who later required borstal 
training one was committed five years after leaving his foster home, 
spending the intervening time at home, whilst the other also returned 
home. The records show that two other boys convicted from their 
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foster homes committed their offences as a result of a change in 
the foster father, the new father figure being more punitive than the 
old. It is, of course, possible that the magistrates and others who 
commit boys to penal units take into account the inadequacy of the 
homes from which the boys come, and these results are biased by 
unsuitable homes in the first place. However, this merely draws 
further attention to the probable influence of homes in the develop- 
ment of delinquency. 

In conclusion, this study supports a previous finding, that the 
majority of boys in junior approved schools have had faulty parental 
attitudes and discipline in their homes, and shows that, despite devoted 
and suitable care, at least as important as the quality of the care 
offered in the approved school is the suitability of placement discharge 
in its bearing upon late results. A low absconding rate from this 
school shows that, despite the initial instability of many of these 
boys, both as a result of their personality distortion and their removal 
from home, the warmth of an alternative “ home” could be enough 
to overcome the urge to return home in times of sorrow. Of those 
gainfully employed at the time of follow up over a third were in 
the Services and these, together with those who had been placed in 
successful lodgings and hostels, accounted for a substantial proportion 
of those who stayed out of subsequent penal units. Since the average 
age on admission was 10¥ years, of stay 2144 years, and of follow 
up seven years (total 20 years) this follow up covers the peak delin- 
quency years: it is probable that later years might show decreasing 
reconviction. The study throws no light on whether the children 
sired by these boys will suffer their fathers’ faults, but suggests that 
with improved aftercare facilities much could be done to decrease the - 
need for reconviction. 


TABLE II 








To Lodgings, 
Foster Homes, 









Number of boys 
Convicted or oe fined, etc. 
Convicted and sent to approved school 
Convicted and sent to borstal 

Convicted and sent to prison 


Total convicted 
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A SURVEY OF DELINQUENT CHILDREN 
Davip T. Macuay (Birmingham) * 


Tuts survey is based primarily on the cases of 93 children and 
adolescents dealt with by the author during the four-year period from 
the spring of 1956 until the early summer of 1960. The group is 
unselected: if any children referred to my clinics have been excluded 
it is either through inadvertence or because my contact with them was 
too superficial to allow of adequate appraisement. It is a little difficult 
to know whom to include in a survey of this kind, i.e., what kind of 
behaviour is to be regarded as delinquent, and which of the borderline 
cases should be left out. I decided to include those who committed 
acts which the law regards as being crimes or offences, but with the 
exception of truancy. Pearce (1952) quotes Burt as stating that a child 
is to be regarded as technically a delinquent when his anti-social 
tendencies appear so grave that he becomes, or ought to become, the 
subject of official action. 

The difficulty can be illustrated by reference to the two following 
children. Geoffrey, aged 10, has not been included. The Children’s 
Officer referred him to us. Since the age of five his problem had been 
nightmares and trembling and ungovernable tempers for no apparent 
reason, when he would hit and kick at anyone within reach. He was 
an adopted child who craved love. With treatment the nightmares 
ceased and the trembling became less but violent outbursts continued 
unabated. The recommendation was therefore made that he should go 
to a residential school for maladjusted children. 

Michael, aged nearly 844, on the other hand, has been included in 
the series. Michael was referred by his parents, the problem being 
that he had, for some months, been telling lies, stealing and playing 
truant. He was a highly intelligent, friendly boy, the elder of two 
brothers, and had been brought up by affectionate parents, but on 
too tight a rein. He was an insecure, anxious child whose suppressed 
aggressions had resulted in delinquent behaviour. Fears, not all of 
them conscious, had driven him to take refuge in lying and, although 
he had a fair relationship-making capacity, we regarded him as being 
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on the way to developing delinquent characteristics. Treatment gave 
promising results. 

The big question which arises in a study of this kind is whether 
anything can be added to what is already known of the causes of 
delinquency. The literature on criminality and its causes is, of course, 
vast. Both Kanner (1948) and Pearce (q.v.) give adequate references. 

To begin with, we may look at the cases of two girls. Patricia was 
13 when we first saw her, a round-faced, good looking, rather slow- 
moving child of pyknosomatic build, dressed as an older teenager rather 
than a schoolgirl. She had an elder sister and there had been five other 
children who died early, one of them from burns. Her mother also 
had been badly burned when Patricia was small and had suffered from 
epilepsy subsequently. Her father was in fair health except for a leg 
ulcer but he appeared to take little personal interest in the life of the 
family. 

The problem, as stated, was that Patricia had been indulging in 
solitary stealing, both at school and at home, and that she had made 
a glaring reference to sex in a school essay. She had said in the essay: 
“I shall sleep with my boy friend.” She was an extremely inhibited 
child. Her intelligence quotient was 86 and her school work corre- 
sponded. She was described as always having been a solitary and 
withdrawn child. In her early life there had been a number of 
separations from her mother, when she had stayed with relatives. 
These were usually when brothers or sisters were born and she had 
been away for three months after her mother was burned. As a baby 
she was contented and docile: she was a little late in speaking. At 
the age of seven she wandered away from home a distance of four 
miles through the town and before the age of ten she truanted a number 
of times. 

Being extremely reserved, Patricia was not easy to talk to, but 
before very long she showed me from among the contents of her 
handbag the photographs of her numerous men film “ crushes.” It 
became clear that the emergence of sexual matter in the school essay 
was an indication of her need to express, and if possible to have under- 
standing of and support for, her feelings. The factors which caused 
her to steal were less easily defined. Intellectually she was not bright 
and there were other factors—her early personality traits, the deaths 
of so many siblings and her mother’s development of epilepsy—to 
suggest a degree of constitutional weakness. On the other hand the 
circumstances of her home environment, including early separations 
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from her mother and indifference on her father’s part, seemed to pro- 
vide just the right cultural soil for the growth of a neurotic character 
or of delinquent tendencies. 

Patricia was seen in 16 interviews. During this time she spoke 
very little but we were able to discuss her problem and this seemed 
to help her. The extent to which the weaknesses of her home could be 
modified was naturally limited. Almost three years after I first saw 
her, we heard that she was suspected of stealing at work. 

Mary, aged 17, was a girl of average intelligence who had indulged 
in solitary stealing, both at home and outside, during a period of four 
years. She was the eldest of five children and the family, generally 
speaking, appeared as a happy, middle-class household. There was 
some evidence that her father, who seemed to be an easy-going 
individual in a family dominated by the mother, had transferred too 
much of his affection to Mary’s younger sisters. Mary had left school 
at 1444 and was working as a clerk. She was smartly dressed and 
looked older than she was but showed marked inhibition of emotional 
expression and was not easy to talk to. She evidently craved for love 
but withdrew from making love relationships. Although the origins 
of the problem were not fully clear there were grounds for suspecting 
that a faulty relationship with her mother had developed early in her 
life and that, unconsciously, she felt rejected by her father. 

The girl was seen in 12 interviews in which painting proved a 
valuable aid to discussion of her difficulties. In particular an attempt 
was made to improve the relationship which existed between Mary 
and her father. Three years afterwards I heard from her doctor that 
she had been married for a year and that there had been no further 
trouble. 

The following passage from Bowlby (1950) casts light upon the 
meaning of relationships within a family. “The relationships within 
a home cannot be understood unless we concern ourselves with such 
seeming imponderables as love and hate, jealousy, nagging, fairness 
and favouritism, generosity and charity, loyalty, dishonesty and self- 
sacrifice. It is these ‘springs of action of the human heart’ which 
go to make or mar the family and to shape the characters of the 
children growing within it.” 

We had an example of this in the case of Wyndham, an only child, 
aged,15, of average intelligence, who had indulged in solitary stealing, 
first at home and later outside also, during the past seven years. He 
was in some degree an affectionless child and had few friends. During 
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treatment sessions at the clinic there was revealed a far-reaching 
cleavage of feeling between the boy and his parents. He seemed unable 
to trust them and they him, nor was it irrelevant that his mother’s 
willingness to co-operate with the clinic fell considerably short of her 
readiness to express concern at the boy’s delinquency. She had never 
wanted to have children, her work seemed to be as important to her 
as her home and she obviously shelved responsibility for the boy. His 
father’s attitude was also a negative one. 

This boy did not make a good response to treatment, which he 
discontinued much too soon on the ground that he had left school and 
could not conveniently get time off from work. His subsequent history, 
however, gave more cause for rejoicing. Wyndham stole money at 
work and was committed to an approved school. It happened to be 
that approved school at which there arose a rebellion against authority 
and a mass exodus of boys, matters which, it will be remembered, 
were widely discussed in the press at the time. We were told after- 
wards by the probation officer that threats and cajolery failed to 
persuade Wyndham to join in this outbreak. He was eventually 
licensed from the school and we have since heard that, 344 years after 
coming to us originally, he was making steady progress and that his 
parents were happier about him than they had been for years. 

Robert, aged 11, came from an even more unsatisfactory home. 
He was brought to us because he had been stealing money and other 
articles since the age of five and had been attacking his mother. His 
intelligence was average. His aggressive personality was the reaction 
to his insecurity and he displayed in mild degree the qualities of the 
affectionless character. He was reported to have had a “ black-out ” 
at the age of six. There was one younger sibling, an illegitimate 
half-brother. 

Robert was born before his parents married, but they separated 
when he was very young—possibly only about 18 months—and were 
later divorced. His mother was unhappy, had used to thrash Robert 
unreasonably and her harshness towards him had at times amounted 
to outright rejection. The present home was dominated by the 
maternal grandmother, who was an additional stress-producing element. 
We took Robert for treatment in the clinic but in view of a relapse 
it was afterwards decided to recommend a residential school for 
maladjusted children. 

In my own experience some, but not many, of the children gave 
evidence of delinquent behaviour that seemed to be brought about 
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more by undesirable associations with other children than by any 
other factor. A 12-year-old, living in an industrial district, was 
repeatedly in trouble with the police on account of minor acts of theft 
or breaking-in and these he tended to deny until they were proved. 
He was a mildly insecure, friendly child from a warm home. His 
dependence and his tendency to be led by others resulted in these 
delinquencies. 
The Survey 


Previously to this present survey I have made two others, the first . 
(1946) relating to a group of 99 children aged 11 to 17, its object being 
to discover what were the factors that warranted residential care, 
while the second (1960) was of 29 boys who had committed some form 
of sex misdemeanour. Some of the cases from the second survey, 
though none from the first, are also included in this present one. So 
far as probable causes of the offences are concerned, these previous 
surveys bore out, in general, the conclusions shortly to be quoted 
from the new survey. When discussing treatment I shall refer again 
to the first survey. 

Ages of children. Of the 93 children in the present group, 18 were 
girls, and ages of the group varied from 5 to 18. 


Types of offence. The offences were: 


Stealing 65 children 
Arson 4 » {all boys) 
Sexual assault II re 


Behaviour disorder 13 3 
Total 93 
In addition there was a good deal of overlapping, in the case of stealing 
especially, in that a number of the children listed under other heads 
had stolen as well. 

Intelligence levels. Forty-nine children (5% per cent.) were of 
average intelligence, 23 (24 per cent.) were above average in this respect 
and 21 (23 per cent.) were below average. These figures are close to 
' the ratios for the population as a whole. 

Home conditions. | tried to classify these as satisfactory or other- 
wise but found that there were a substantial number of homes where 
I had strong suspicion of there being an inadequate degree of love and 
care, but where I could not be sure of this. In fairness, therefore, I 
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decided to grade these homes as “ doubtful.” On this rating, 22 homes 
appeared satisfactory as judged by any ordinary standards, 4% were 
unsatisfactory and 28 came into the doubtful group. 

Looking at the 22 satisfactory homes it was possible to see that 
in ten of them there was some disturbance between the child and his 
parents. In one instance, for example, the mother was depressed and 
the father partially deaf, and in another there was noted to be a wide 
gulf of feeling between the boy and his father. Against this we have 
to remember that if we took the cases of non-delinquent children who 
came to the clinic, or even perhaps a series of ordinary school children, 
we should discover that many of them came from unsatisfactory 
homes. It seems that an unsatisfactory home is one of the factors that 
produce delinquency, but that it does not always produce it. Never- 
theless—and this appears to be the significant reality—the majority 
of delinquent children evidently come from homes that are not happy 
or are in other ways unsatisfactory or where the child-parent relation- 
ships leave a good deal to be desired. 


Nervousness in children. Of the 93 children, 87 were nervous 
children : that is to say, apart from the delinquent behaviour there were 
other features, such as depression, anxiety, psychosomatic disorder, 
etc. for which the child might reasonably have been brought to the 
child guidance clinic. Six children were delinquent without appearing 
to have any other nervous upset. The significant feature here—and 
it is a main conclusion of my study—is that delinquent children are 
nervous children. This is not a new idea. Glover (1960), for instance, 
quotes Michaels as having found a relationship between delinquency 
and bed-wetting; and more recently Knox (1960) has stated that many 
members of the more than 300 strong prison population at Camp Hill 
Prison give histories of screaming fits, severe nightmares or bed-wetting. 
To illustrate this from the present series, and by cases that are picked 
at random and not selectively, we may take the first four names— 
surnames of course: the children are actually referred to below by 
their Christian names—in alphabetical order from the series. 

Diane, aged 10, was referred because of headaches, anorexia, falling 
off in school work, tearfulness, negativism at home and stealing from 
her mother’s purse. She was an intelligent but insecure child. 

Anthony was referred because of stealing (both at home and outside, 
alone and with others). His age was seven and his intelligence average. 
At home he displayed difficult behaviour and was inhibited, unable to 
show affection and slow in his school work. 
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Leonard’s referral was because he had been stealing at home. He, 
was almost 13, was highly intelligent and attended a grammar school,. 
but was depressed and felt that he was unwanted. 

Michael was ten and of average intelligence; he had been stealing 
` from home and at school for two or three years and telling lies. He 
was enuretic and there were occasional other misdemeanours, such 
as once pulling up the linoleum and passing water underneath it. He 
was an unhappy, inhibited and frightened child. 

In some of my cases, but only a few, there was evidence of the 
influence of organic factors, such as the combination of epilepsy and 
backwardness. 

Mervyn was 13 years old and his intelligence quotient was 79. He 
attended a secondary modern school. He had stolen a canoe, a purse 
and a tin of milk. He was one of eight children, his home appeared to 
be happy and his relationships with his parents were good. One sibling 
had epilepsy and Mervyn’s own E.E.G. showed slight dysrhythmia. 
He suffered from blackouts and was being treated with epanutin, but 
when we saw him he had not been taking his capsules for a month. 
He was placed on probation for the offences but subsequently he stole 
something else and was sent to an approved school. 


Treatment 


If the above findings are valid as regards the light they shed on etiology, 
they may also be something of a guide to lines of prevention and 
treatment. I should like to refer to the case of Brian, who was brought 
to see me at the clinic one winter morning early in 1957. He was then 
aged 1344, although he looked more like a child of ten, and his [.Q. 
was 8%. The problem was stated as being malicious damage—the last 
thing had been damage to a derelict car standing on a piece of waste 
ground and for this he was on probation, but previously he had been 
on probation: for damage to factories. He was also backward at school. 
and was a most anxious child. 

I quickly discovered that there was now a new misdemeanour on 
the calendar of his actions, namely the breaking of a window and the 
theft of some objects of small value from within. The police were 
pursuing him, a little mercilessly it seemed, over this; the child was 
terrified and his mother very anxious. So acute did the immediate 
situation appear to be that I phoned a solicitor—with the mother’s 
permission of course—then and there and arranged for him to act. 
Once the police knew that a lawyer was handling the case their attitude 
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became less menacing although they did, rightly, still institute court 
proceedings. 

This boy was the younger of two children, his elder brother being 
in the Forces. Both parents were out working and they appeared to 
maintain a reasonably happy, though colourless, atmosphere. In 
addition to his poor intellectual gifts he was a timid, inhibited child, 
his school work was poor and he did not concentrate well, his play 
tended to be childish, he was fond of animals and was anxious to be 
helpful at home. It is interesting that he told me he would like to be 
a parachutist or a frogman. So far as one could assess he was by turns 
led and shunned by other boys and his misdeeds occurred rather in 
default of anything better to do than as the result of any very 
purposeful motivation. 

Arrangements were set in train for him to go to a residential school 
and when he appeared before the magistrates they accepted this plan 
and allowed him to remain on probation. Because he was afraid of 
school at this time and was therefore playing truant, I was able to 
arrange for him to attend the remedial teaching class held in a neigh- 
bouring child guidance clinic. This he did two or three times a week 
until we obtained a place for him in a residential school. This school 
did not regard him as one of their best pupils and there was one 
occasion when he and three others broke into a building and came 
very close to being removed and sent to an approved school. He did, 
however, complete his time there, returned home in due course and 
obtained a job. It is now nearly six years since I first met Brian and 
the indications are that he is doing well. 

It seems obvious that there can be no one mode of prevention or 
treatment of juvenile delinquency, but that the matter must be dealt 
with from various angles. There are, however, two main conclusions 
of this paper and it is on these, I suggest, that our attitude towards 
prevention and treatment can most hopefully be based. The first is 
that delinquent children are nervous children, and the second that a 
large proportion of delinquent children come from homes where inter- 
personal relationships are obviously unsatisfactory. 

It is the writer’s opinion that attention might fruitfully be directed 
to each of the following aspects of the problem. 

(a) There is a need for wider recognition, on the part,of those who 
are concerned with the handling of juvenile delinquency, of the fact 
that delinquent behaviour is simply a part of a nervous reaction and 
is not ordinarily within the control of the child. As a corollary, 
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punishment, where it is applicable, will be seen as a part of treatment. 
There is equally a need for wider recognition of the fact that it is in 
homes where love is at a premium that the main danger exists. 

(b) The ante-natal maternity services may play a significant part by 
catering for psychological factors in the mother’s well-being (Tylden, 
1952). In fact, welfare work, whether it is undertaken by the family 
doctor or the infant welfare service of the local authority, presents 
many an opportunity to better child-parent relationships at an early 
and therefore vital stage of development. Some sort of link between the 
child psychiatrist and these sérvices is of value; the pattern of which 
I have experience is that in which the child psychiatrist holds periodic 
case discussion conferences with maternity and child welfare workers, 
both medical and nursing. A common difficulty is illustrated by the 
case where it is only after a considerable contact with the mother that 
the worker discovers the depth of the rift that exists between the 
child’s parents. It may become obvious in time that the father is 
himself immature, selfish and maladjusted. He may be persuaded to see 
the psychiatrist once or even twice, but fails to co-operate further. It 
then falls to the maternity and child welfare worker, the social worker 
from the clinic or the marriage counsellor, according to circumstances, 
to continue in providing helpful emotional support to the mother for 
as long as seems necessary. It is my opinion, admittedly an impression- 
istic one, that this kind of service, even where co-operation is imperfect, 
is ultimately of substantial benefit to the child. 
~ (c) I would make an appeal for more early referrals to the child 
guidance clinic; it is my experience that comparatively few pre-school 
children are referred. The co-operation of the public, no less than of 
family doctors, of paediatricians and of all who come into emotional 
contact with the mothers of young children, should be enlisted in an 
effort to secure the referral of young children who have displayed signs 
of emotional maladjustment at home. In this way we may hope to 
resolve or at least to alleviate in early childhood a number of problems 
that could be far more difficult to straighten out later on. (This point 
was made by Davis and Bowlby as long ago as 1948.) Furthermore, 
children should be welcome at these clinics from birth right up to the 
age of 17. Happily the Ministry of Education, which indirectly controls 
so many child guidance clinics—or child guidance centres as some in 
the education service prefer to term them—is MRSE adopting 
a comprehensive view of this kind. 

Where younger children are concerned a very substantial, often 
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the major, part of the work of the child guidance clinic will be done 
with the mother (and to a much less extent the father) but with teenage 
children this will be less so and sometimes it may be necessary and 
possible to treat a child with little co-operation from either parent. 
While the treatment at the clinic will usually be based ultimately 
on the researches of psycho-analysis, a factor which will normally be 
of very great importance where we are dealing with delinquency will 
be the here-and-now relationship between the therapist and the child. 
It will probably be necessary to “ contain ” within the orbit of the 
clinic considerable numbers of children, each of whom will require 
the help of a relationship of this kind that is continued through a period 
of several years. Whatever may have been done in America, there 
appears to be a considerable field for research into what sort of methods 
—group treatment for example—can be developed in Britain in order 
to allow for the personal handling of many children over long periods 
by a very small number of therapists. 

The child guidance clinic should play a central part in treatment, 
and ultimately in prevention, for several reasons. The first is that it is 
in these clinics or centres that the great bulk of non-residential treat- 
ment must take place. Secondly, it is from them that advice is rightly 
proffered on matters of child psychology to teachers and others who 
have to deal with the child, and recommendations offered to the courts. 
Thirdly, these clinics provide training for their own and ancillary staffs 
and leadership within the whole field of child guidance. 

(d) More recognition ought to be given to the technical standing of 
the work that a substantial number of our probation officers are doing. 
Some have attended specialised courses at the Tavistock Clinic and 
elsewhere and not a few may fairly be regarded as therapists. In one 
or two areas experiments have been made in breaching the “ sex-bar ” 
which normally apportions children and young persons of a certain 
age and sex to probation officers of “ appropriate ” sex, and more 
freedom in allocation might well be encouraged on an experimental 
scale. 

Depending on circumstances, one of which will be the therapeutic 
competence of probation officers in any particular area, it will appear 
suitable that some children should be looked after by the probation 
officer whereas others will be more likely to benefit from the care of 
the child guidance clinic. It is wasteful of time and frustrating to 
individuals to make an arrangement whereby the child is placed on 
probation and expected to attend the clinic as well. This is rather 
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like expecting the child to cope with the treatment of two separate 
therapists and. the parents to place their confidence in two social 
workers. If treatment at the clinic appears to be the appropriate 
remedy, then it will generally be better that the Juvenile Court should 
leave to the clinic the responsibility for helping child and parents, 
whether for a longer or a shorter period. It is to be expected that the 
therapist at the clinic would co-operate with the court and would be 
willing to send reports periodically to the magistrates. This method 
would relieve busy and often over-taxed probation officers from the 
necessity of spending time in “ covering ” cases that are already being 
dealt with at child guidance clinics. 

From time to time I have felt concern that young children are 
brought before the magistrates for trivial peccadilloes which could 
be dealt with far more easily and quickly by such agents as parents, 
police, probation officers, child guidance staff or others. Although 
the police often use cautionary powers, there are too many instances 
of these regrettable prosecutions, which must build up resentment 
towards authority because they are unjustified and which are calculated 
in the long run to produce in young people wrong attitudes towards 
the courts. 

(e) Of all the agencies which play a part in combating delinquency 
among the most effective are the residential schools for maladjusted 
children. Some of these are run by local authorities, the majority by 
private bodies. This form of treatment is, unfortunately, an expensive 
one but in our present situation these schools are irreplaceable. There 
are too few of them, and money spent discriminately in an expansion 
of this service would produce beneficial results out of proportion even 
to the high cost of maintaining such schools. 


Results of treatment in approved schools. Concerning approved 
schools, when my earlier survey of 99 children was made it was not 
possible to assess results, but with the further lapse of time I have been 
able to do this. Of those children 47 were committed to approved 
schools and it is now six years or more since each of them came to 
the clinic. In 34 instances (out of the possible 47) I have received 
reports which appear sufficiently reliable to allow a judgment as to 
whether or not approved school treatment has been attended by 
success. In 2% cases the outcome was satisfactory and in 11 it was 
not, i.e., an over two-thirds success rate. We may, however, consider 
that in the cases of the remaining 13, in which I did not receive 
satisfactory replies to my inquiries, it is probable that, had they got 
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into serious trouble, the original probation office would have been 
contacted and would have been able to Jet me have this information. 
We cannot, of course, regard the 13 concerned as being successes, 
because we do not know, but I think we may assume that the real 
success rate following approved school residence has been not less than 
three-quarters of the total. 

In order to give an idea of the kind of follow-up reports we have 
had I shall quote three of them, two successes and one failure. 

Barbara was 1544 when she was originally seen at the clinic, having 
just been placed on probation for stealing from a P.D.S.A. collecting box 
in her home, with the suggestion that she attend the clinic. She was 
a child of average intelligence who had a very unsatisfactory home 
background. She failed to continue her attendances at the clinic, was 
unable to keep a job and ran away from home. She was then com- 
mitted to an approved school at the age of 16. Eight-and-a-half years 
later I had a most encouraging report regarding her from the head- 
mistress of the approved school, with whom she continued to keep 
in touch. She said that Barbara had done very well, was married to 
someone whom she had known since childhood, was very happy in 
her married life and was proving to be a sensible mother to her little 
girl who was four months old. 

Charles was 16 when I first saw him in 1954 following acts of theft. 
His intelligence was average but his school record was poor. He was 
an insecure boy who had considerable guilt feeling. He was the middle 
of five children of parents who appeared affectionate but inadequate; 
one parent was a Catholic, while the other was not. A recommenda- 
tion that he go to an approved school was accepted by the court, 
which made the appropriate order, but actually it was to a probation 
home that he was sent. Nearly six years afterwards I received the 
following report from the probation officer who had handled his case: 
“ He responded very well indeed to the friendly, supportive atmosphere 
of the probation home, where he spent a total of ten months. During 
this time he appeared to have matured and to have developed more 
self-confidence. Family circumstances were not favourable and it was 
a long time before he adjusted to life at home and was accepted into 
the life of the family. Employment was always a problem and he was 
often without a job for weeks on end. .. . Of his own volition he has 
kept in touch with me during the last three years, which have continued 
the pattern of his previous life. Family circumstances have improved 
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considerably with a move to another L.C.C. estate . . . and for the last 
eight months he has been in a regular job in a local factory. .. .” 

Harold was 16 when I saw him at the clinic in January, 1954, when 
he had been stealing. His intelligence was above average but he 
appeared to have rejected a chance to go to grammar school; he was 
not interested in his work and could not hold down a job. What 
impressed me as ominous was the suppression of his drives towards 
self-expression and achievement. In 1960 the probation officer reported, 
inter alia: ‘‘ From approved school in 1954 he went to Borstal in 1955 
and has since added two sentences of imprisonment. He has only 
been out a few months but is already in trouble again and will shortly 
be dealt with at the . . . Court on a charge, with four younger youths, 
of taking and driving away a motor-car. He always receives splendid 
reports from his institution Governors and Housemasters, but he seems 
totally unable to cope with life outside. . . .” 

In those cases where children have come before the juvenile bench 
of magistrates it is clearly important that co-operation between the 
court, the probation service and the child guidance clinic should be 
cordial and that each of these parties should have some understanding 
both of the capacities of the others and of the limitations to which 
they are subject. As the law stands at present the task of the psychia- 
trist and his colleagues in the clinic is, for the benefit of the magistrates, 
to cast upon the present circumstances and future possibilities of the 
case the maximum light they can: it is then for the court, having been 
given this aid to discernment, to come to what is their decision as to 
what order they ought to make. 


Summary 


In an unselected group of 93 children who attended the child guidance 
clinic on account of delinquency, I have attempted to deduce what 
were the causative factors of this behaviour. 

I have indicated which agencies may be looked upon to play a part 
in prevention and treatment of delinquency, and as regards one of 
them I have been able’ to produce limited evidence of results achieved. 
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THE INCREASE IN CRIME 1952-62: AN EMPIRICAL ANALYSIS 
ON ADOLESCENT OFFENDERS 


ALAN LITTLE 


Mucu public concern has been expressed at the increase over the past 25 years 
in the numbers of indictable crimes known to the police and individuals con- 
victed by the courts of both indictable and non-indictable offences. If 1938 
is taken as the bench mark for comparison, between then and 1962 the number 
of indictable crimes known to the police increased from 283,220 to 896,424, 
and the number of offenders convicted of such offences from 78,463 to over 
203,771. Over the same period the number convicted of non-indictable crimes 
increased from 709,019 to 1,062,821. But concern is being expressed not only 
because the volume of crime is apparently increasing, but also because certain 
types of “serious” crimes are increasing at a faster rate than the less “ serious” 
offences. The numbers convicted of crimes of violence increased from 1,583 
to 11,986 between 1938—62, of sex offences from 2,321 to 6,068 and of robbery 
from 127 to 1,260." 

Increases in the official crime picture are notoriously difficult to interpret, 
and on the whole the role of criminologists has been to suggest ways in which 
they can be explained without implying that the actual numbers of crimes 
and criminals have increased. Changes in police practice and efficiency and 
variations in public tolerance have both been suggested as partial explanations, 
as has the increased “ visibility” of certain sorts of crime as a result of the 
greater physical mobility of the population.” 

Even when this process of “ explaining away” an apparent increase in crime 
is attempted, most criminologists would agree that there has been an increase 
in the amount of crime, although probably not as large as official figures might 
suggest. The fact of an increase in the volume of crime is agreed; what is in 
doubt is its magnitude.* If this point is accepted, an important empirical 
question is the extent to which the increase in known crime is due to more 
people committing crime (i.e., the proportion of the population ever convicted) 
or because the same number of offenders commit more crimes. The first inter- 
pretation suggests that crime is more widespread, the second that offenders are 
more involved in criminal activities. 

The research difficulty of stating the empirical problem in these terms lies 
in obtaining some measure of the numbers of first and subsequent offenders in 

1 Criminal] Statistics for England and Wales. London, H.MS.O., 1962. Cmnd. 2120, 
2 F, H. McClintock, Crimes of Violence. Cambridge—Studies in Criminology, Vol. XVII, 


Chapter III., p. 58. i 
3 T. S. Lodge, in Causes of Crime (1959) by Lord Pakenham, pp. 183-193. 
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a given population. One way is to define the population as those who have 
been convicted for the first and subsequent number of offences. This would 
give an impression of the contribution to the annual volume of crime made by 
first, second and third offenders, etc. The Supplementary Statistics‘ published 
annually (since 1949) enable such calculations to be made for indictable offences. 
Unfortunately in the early years figures were not published separately for men 
and women. Therefore, in order to make comparisons over time, it is necessary 
to add together figures for men and women in recent years. 

Two years have been selected for the comparison: 1962 (i.e., the latest avail- 
able Supplementary Statistics) and 1952 (i.e., a year sufficiently long after the 
war to minimise the influence of its upheavals on the statistics, and a year in 
which crime rates appeared to be falling). For both years the total number 
of convictions for indictable offences is used as the population and the percentage 
convicted for the first and subsequent occasions calculated. Table 1 gives the 
results. 

TABLE I 


Percentage of offenders by number of convictions for indictable offences 


Year of 
conviction rst and 3rd 4th sth 6th 7-roth xi-r2th 21+ 
1952 67°4 IIO 6'I 79 2°6 1'9 4'6 1'9 o4 
1962 62:8 Ir'6 64 44 72 2°4 59 27 o6 


In both years the majority of findings of guilt were first or second convictions. 
In 1942 roughly four out of five convictions were of this type and in 1962 
three out of four. This evidence suggests that any explanation of the increase 
in crime cannot be found in any substantial increase in the percentage of 
“ yecidivists ” in the convicted population. There is some evidence of an increase 
(for example, 9'2 per cent. of those convicted in 1962 compared with 6-9 per 
cent. of those convicted in 1952 were appearing in court for more than the 
sixth time); however, such variations are small compared with the similarity 
between the two years. Nevertheless there is a consistent, although slight, 
trend towards an increase in the contribution of recidivists towards the total 
picture. 

It is possible that this stability is deceptive: although the distribution of 
offenders by previous convictions appears unchanged, this might be because of 
a deterioration in police efficiency in detecting crime and arresting offenders. This 
would suggest that between 1952—62 offenders committed more crimes but were 
arrested for fewer. One way of testing this possibility is the distribution of 
offenders during each year who asked for additional offences to be taken into 
consideration at the time of their trial. Table 2 shows this distribution. 

Again there is some evidence in this table of increased criminality (e.g., a 
higher percentage of offenders asking for large numbers of offences to be taken 
into consideration) but again it is the similarity that is more striking. The great 
majority of offenders in both years did not ask for any additional offences to be 


t Supplementary Statistics. Relating to Crime and Criminal Proceedings in the year 1962, 
Home Office. 
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taken into consideration. Almost nine out of ten offenders did not admit to any 
offences additional to those they were charged with or admitted to only one 
additional offence. 

TABLE 2 


Percentage of offenders asking for offences to be taken into consideration 
Number of offences 


o I 2 3 4 5 6/10 II/20 2I+ 
1952 87:6 6I 7O 18 12 8 19 ro o6 
1962 81:6 Er 35 232 Ig TI 25 ry o8 


Certainly the explanation of the increase in the number of indictable offences 
known to the police (from 513,559 to 896,424) or in the number of individuals 
convicted of indictable offences (131,047 compared with 203,771) between 1952 
and 1962 cannot be found in any increase in the percentage of all offenders who 
are recidivists or in the number of offences taken into consideration at the time 
of trial. Therefore the increase can only be accounted for by an overall increase 
in the number and proportion of the population who become offenders; in other 
words criminality has become more widespread. 

This conclusion can be illustrated by using a variant of a hypothetical 
calculation discussed elsewhere* which gives an impression of the prevalence 
of crime in a particular age group. The original calculation worked out age 
specific conviction rates for a population in a given year, the sum of these 
rates being used as an estimate of the prevalence of official crime in an age 
group. This procedure has been modified in two ways for this paper: 

1. Instead of calculating age specific rates for each year of age, the total 
number of offenders under 21 found guilty of an indictable offence in 1952 
and 1962 has been taken as the delinquent sample. A hypothetical age group 
(estimated number of people aged 8-20 divided by 13) was calculated and the 
rate of conviction calculated for this hypothetical age group. 

2. A distinction was drawn between those convicted for the first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth times (using the Supplementary Statistics, numbers of 
previous convictions) and rates of first and subsequent convictions for indictable 
offences calculated using the hypothetical age group. Table z gives the results 
of these calculations. 

TABLE 3 


Percentage of the age group convicted 


Ist 2nd ard 4th 5th 6th 7+ 
1952 41,082 6,350 3,320 1779 1017 644 930 
Age Group 
577,000 71 rl 57 “31 “18 “II 16 
1962 65,607 12,485 5,870 3,561 2,310 1,438 3,063 
Age Group 
692,000 9'5 1°8 85 “51 33 ‘21 “44 


5 A, N. Little, “The Prevalence of Recorded Delinquency and Recidivism in England and 
Wales.” American Sociological Review (forthcoming). 
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These calculations have the advantage that they make allowances for differ- 
ences in the size of the population: and this is of great importance when the 
numbers vary considerably over time. The estimate of the Registrar-General 
suggests that there were 23 per cent. more youngsters aged 10-19 in 1962 than 
in 1952. Asa result even if the crime rate remained constant amongst adolescents, 
an increase in the volume of crime of between a fifth and a quarter might have 
been anticipated. 

However, these estimates suggest that the increase in crime among young 
offenders has been greater than the population increase. The hypothetical prob- 
ability of becoming a first offender increased from 7-1 per cent. to 9-4 per cent. 
and the percentage of the population becoming second and subsequent offenders 
has also increased. In fact, the proportion of recidivists in the hypothetical 
population would appear to have increased at a faster rate than the population 
of first offenders. For example, whereas the proportion of first offenders has 
increased by roughly one-third, the proportion of second offenders, and of fourth 
offenders, has increased by two-thirds, that of third offenders has increased by 
one-half and of sixth offenders almost doubled. 

Too much emphasis should not be placed upon this apparent increase in 
recidivism for two reasons: 

1. The majority of offenders are still first offenders. Of all individuals under 

21 convicted during 1942 for indictable offences, 74 per cent. were first 

offenders, and the figure for 1962 was 70 per cent. Recidivists may make 

up a larger share of the criminal population, but still remain in the 
minority despite the increase in convictions; and, according to the 

Supplementary Statistics, 62 per cent. of the increase in convictions was 

accounted for by additional first convictions (see Table 3). 

2. Recidivism rates can be calculated in two ways: 

(a) as a proportion of the population (as in the above example—a hypo- 
thetical population; 

(b) as a proportion of the previous offence category, i.e., first offenders 
as a percentage of total population, second offenders as a proportion 
of first offenders, third offenders as a proportion of second offenders, 
etc. 


Both methods can be defended, but they give different impressions of the same 
thing, recidivism. Further the impressions derived from the two methods used 
need not be consistent. It is possible for the proportion of the total population 
who are recidivists to increase (i.e., method (a)), whereas the chances of a first 
offender becoming a second offender (i.e., method (b)) might fall or remain the 
same, The reason for this is that the number of recidivists in a given population 
is a function of the size of the population and the first offender rate. Variation 
in either will change the numbers of recidivists. 

It is, therefore, necessary to calculate recidivism rates using method (b). One 
can use the raw data in Table 2, and calculate each successive offence group as 
a percentage of the previous group, i.e., second offenders as a percentage of first 
offenders. Results are given in Table 4. 
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TABLE 4 


Chances of Recidivism 


oI 1-2 23 3-4 45 56 
1952 7I ISS  §23 555 STIL 633 
1962 9'5 19'8 47'0 60°6 648 62°35 


1962 as 
% 1952 133 128 go 11% m 98 


These figures suggest that in four-out of six comparisons chances of delin- 
quency increased, in one remained roughly the same, and one showed a decline 
between 1962 and 1962. The biggest increases both numerically and proportion- 
ally are in the chances of becoming a first or second offender. 

The explanation of the numerical increase in adolescent crime from £5,126 
convictions to 94,354 is to be found in: 


1. The increase in the size of the age group. 

2. An increase in the proportion of the age group becoming first offenders 
and their subsequent recividism. 

3. An increase in the rates of recividism. 


The relative importance of these influences can be shown by giving an 
impression of their contribution to the increase of 39,228 adolescent convictions 
reported in the Supplementary Statistics. Had crime rates amongst adolescents 
remained constant between 1952 and 1962, an increase in the number of adoles- 
cents convicted would have resulted from the increase in the size of the age 
group. In the hypothetical age group discussed earlier this increase is in the 
region of 20 per cent. Therefore at least 11,000 additional convictions (one-fifth 
of the 1952 adolescent convictions) follow from the increase in population size. 

lf this figure is deducted from the increase in number of convictions between 
1952-62 (ie., 39,000), this leaves 28,000 convictions to be explained by the 
increase in first offenders and recidivism rates. Table z shows the absolute 
number of first offenders increased from 41,082 to 65,607, an increase of 24,525. 
Some of this increase is because of changes in population size discussed above: 
the size of the first offender group would have increased to 49,300 (6/5 X 41,082) 
because of this population change. The difference between expected number of 
first offenders and observed number (65,607—49,300) can be used as the numerical 
contribution of increases in first offender rates to the increase in convictions 
(i.e., 16,300). Before calculating the contribution of increased recividism rates 
to the increase in convictions, an estimate must be made of the numbers of 
additional first offenders who would become recividists. Table 4 indicates that 
15-5 per cent. of first offenders appeared at least once more in court: if this 
percentage is used for the expected recidivism of the additional first offenders, 
it gives a figure of 2,500 (15-5 per cent. of 16,300). Therefore 18,900 of the 
additional convictions can be explained by the increase in first offenders and 
the expected recidivism of these additional first offenders. The balance of the 
increase in adolescent convictions (%9,200-(11,000-++ 18,900) ) between 1942-62, 
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roughly 9,300, can be explained by the increase in rates of recidivism during 
the ten-year period. 
Expressed in terms of percentages: 
I. 28 per cent. of the increase in adolescent crime can be explained by 
demographic factors. 
2. 42 per cent. of the increase was due to the increase in rates of first 
offenders. : 
%. 6 per cent. of the increase was due to the recidivism of the additional 
first offenders. 
4. 24 per cent. of the increase was due to increased rates of recidivism. 


It follows, therefore, that the bulk of the increase in adolescent crime is the 
result of demographic change and the increased incidence of young people 
committing one offence. Any explanation of the crime wave must explain, 
above all, why the probability of becoming a first offender should have increased 
between 1942-62. Only a quarter of the increase in adolescent crime is to be 
explained by increases in rates of recidivism amongst adolescents. 


A NOTE ON THE INTELLIGENCE OF DELINQUENTS IN 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


RAY NAAR * 


DATA reported in the literature tend to support the belief that institutionalised 
delinquents are of low normal intelligence. Some investigators (Durea & Taylor, 
1947) find delinquents’ typical IQs to be in the neighbourhood of 80-85 and 
others report mean IQs in the low gos. Wedeking (1948) strikes a discordant 
note, however, by reporting normal intelligence in s00 delinquents tested in 
an Indiana school. Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck (1950, p. 356) reported a mean 
verbal IQ of 88-46, performance of 97-22 and full scale of 92-29. 

Disagreement prevails, however, regarding Wechsler’s (1944) alleged “ psycho- 
pathic pattern” of the delinquent consisting of systematic high performance 
scores as compared with verbal scores. Wechsler based his findings on the 
performance of “male adolescent psychopaths” (p. 156), but did not specify 
how he arrived at the diagnosis of psychopathy. As a result, it has apparently 
been taken for granted by many investigators that he referred to delinquents 
in general and, reading the literature, one derives the uneasy feeling that there 
is a tendency to refer indiscriminately to delinquents as psychopaths and vice 
versa. Bernstein and Corsini (195%), for instance, while deploring the indis- 
criminate use of the “ psychopath” category, state that, in their study, they 
equate delinquents with psychopaths. Wiens et al (1959) use an operational 
definition of the psychopath as a person convicted of a sexual crime against 
another person. It is not surprising that attempts to verify Wechsler’s con- 
tentions ended in contradictory findings. 


* Dept. of Psychology, University of Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 
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Bernstein and Corsini tested the hypothesis that delinquents do better on 
the performance items of the Wechsler-Bellevue test because of gradual adjust- 
ment to the test situation, the performance items being administered last. They 
administered the test to a group of female delinquents in the usual manner and 
reversed the order of items for a second group. Both groups, however, had 
higher scores on the performance half of the test. 

Altus and Clark (1949), using Army prisoners and institutionalised white and 
Mexican juvenile delinquents, found the performance scale consistently higher 
than the verbal scale. Similar findings were reported by other investigators 
using somewhat different populations (Franklin, 1945; Wiens et al., 1959). 

Contradictory findings, however, came from other sources, e.g., Clark and 
Moore, 1950. Among these, the study of Gurvitz (1950) stands out because of 
the well-controlled manner in which it was conducted. He used an experi- 
mental sample diagnosed as psychopaths on admission to a Federal penitentiary ' 
and two control groups; the first control group was composed of inmates 
diagnosed free from psychiatric disturbances while the second was drawn from 
Wechsler’s standardisation group. No differences were found between the 
patterns of the three groups. Studies on the subject have been adequately 
reviewed by Patterson (1953) who concludes that “ diagnosis of psychopathic 
personality on the basis of Wechsler patterns thus appears to be impossible 
at the present time” (pp. 68-69). 

This note presents data on intelligence of juvenile delinquents in Richmond, 
Virginia, and compares them in terms of verbal, performance and full scale IQ 
to data previously reported in the literature. The assumptions which these data 
attempt to verify are: (a) that the mean IQ of the samples under consideration 
lies within the 85-95 range; (b) that the “ pyschopathic pattern” would not 
emerge. This second assumption was based on the belief that, while most 
adolescent psychopaths do engage in some kind of delinquent behaviour, not 
ali delinquents can be classified as psychopaths nor considered as a homogeneous 
group. 

Method 


A random sample of 261 delinquents was selected from the files of the Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court of Richmond, Va. The subjects had been appre- 
hended for various kinds of offences and testing had been conducted as part 
of the pre-hearing investigation. The sample included both sexes and races 
(negro and white). The only criterion for inclusion was that they had been 
administered at least 11 of the 12 Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
(WISC) sub-tests. Means were calculated for the verbal, performance and full 
scale IQs for each sub-group, negro males, white males, negro females, white 
females, as well as for the whole group. 

While only a percentage of the children coming within the purview of the 
Juvenile Court of Richmond is referred for a psychological examination, a 
survey among probation officers of this court revealed that referrals were 
prompted by a great variety of reasons such as: severity of the offence, suspicion 
of emotional disturbance, good prognosis in terms of a co-operative family, 
commitment to a training school, transfer of the case to another agency. Because 
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of the diversified number of reasons invoked for requesting a psychological 
examination, it was felt that these children could be considered as a reasonably 
representative sample of the delinquent population handled by the court. There 
was one exception: negro females were consistently referred by their probation 
officer only when mental retardation was suspected. 


: Results and Conclusions 
The results, as summarised in the table below, show that with the exception of 
the negro females, the mean IQs of the samples studied lie within the 85-95 
range. Verbal and performance IQs, however, fail to present the “ psychopathic 
pattern.” Indeed, only one group (white males) shows a clearcut higher 
performance JQ. The reverse is true for negro males and females. 


Verbal Performance Full 
Category N Age IQ IQ Scale Range 
Negro Males 152 13 83:47 81-72 80-99 49-106 
White Males 42 13 91-43 95°45 92-79 70-119 
Negro Females 40 14 78-50 75°93 75-05 50-93 
White Females 27 14 91-59 92-00 QI-I1 70-115 
. Whole Group 261 13-5 8483 84-10 83-02 49-119 


The above findings add weight to the general belief that apprehended 
delinquents are of low normal intelligence. It is felt, however, that further 
generalisation to pre-delinquent children or to the delinquent population at 
large is not justified. 

The meaning of the above findings can be assessed speculatively. More 
carefully planned studies such as that of Gurvitz (1950), using psychopaths 
unmistakeably diagnosed as such by other means, are needed before Wechsler’s 
signs of psychopathy can be rejected. Until such studies are available, it would 
seem more realistic to suggest that delinquents are not a homogeneous group 
and cannot all be classified as psychopaths. They may include individuals free 
from emotional disturbances as well as individuals suffering from a variety of 
psychiatric disturbances. The unexpected (at that level of intelligence) higher 
verbal IQ in both negro groups tends to support this hypothesis. Indeed, it is 
generally accepted that, at low levels of intelligence, the performance IQ is 
consistently higher (Patterson, 1953). A reversal of the pattern would suggest 
emotional difficulties interfering with an individual’s intellectual functioning. 
Difficulties of that nature are often the result of environmental stresses and 
frustrations and it can reasonably be assumed that negroes living in the South 
are subject to more frustrations and find themselves in more anxiety-provoking 
situations than whites. 

Whatever the case may be, the data point to a need for more and better 
controlled research in this area. 


Summary 
The WISC records of 261 delinquents revealed little difference between their 
average full scale IQ and data reported in the literature. It also strengthened 
the belief that apprehended delinquents are of low normal intelligence. 
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Verbal and performance IQs, however, did not show Wechsler’s psycho- 
pathic pattern.” It was suggested that delinquents should not be considered a 
homogeneous group. The need for more adequate research was underlined. 
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NOTES 
CRIMINOLOGY AND THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


TADEUSZ GRYGIER * 


THE annual meetings of the American Society of Criminology are held as a part 
of the programme of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
This might be regarded as a tribute to the scientific standing of criminology; 
but the meetings of the American Association are full of contrasts and to be 
admitted is no testimonial of excellence. On the contrary, the joint annual 
meetings provide evidence of uneven scientific progress; in the past the physical 
sciences were the spearhead and criminology the arriére-garde of scientific 
movement. 

Lately some hopeful signs have appeared. Criminology has started to make 
progress of its own, instead of copying the methodology of other fields of study.- 
Advancement in prediction techniques, limited for many years, was suddenly 
accelerated when Mannheim and Wilkins took account of interaction between 
available predictors, and thus made spectacularly more effective use of the 
available data. Since then further progress has occurred, particularly in England 
and the US.A., and criminological prediction has made a respected contribution 
to the social sciences and to science in general. It is a matter of dispute 
whether prediction can be regarded as the proper aim of science; understanding 
may be a purpose of a higher order. But prediction is becoming more and more 
the final criterion, as we never know whether our understanding is better or 
worse than someone else’s unless we can prove that we can predict better. 

It is not the aim of this short paper to make a general survey of scientific 
progress in all fields of study and then compare it with advancement in crimin- 
ology. This would surely be an impossible task. What is intended is to report 
on the last (zzoth) meeting of the American Association and participating 
affiliated societies, and to give at least some idea of the progress made up to the 
end of 1963, as seen by one observer. The selection is biased by the interests 
of the author and by his being a member of the Scientific Programme Committee 
of the American Society of Criminology. The report will not attempt to deal 
with the physical sciences, except by noting that the symposium on the 
“ chemistry of the excited state ” appeared to be very lively. 

Progress in other fields was very uneven, to judge by the papers read at 
the Cleveland meeting. The greatest achievements, well ahead of the other 
sciences, appear to have been in mathematics. This success was explained by 
A. M. Gleason (Harvard) in a paper on “The Evolution of an Active Mathe- 
matical Theory.” As is well known, scientists try to solve problems by dealing 
with their simplified forms. In natural sciences it is difficult to change a problem, 
but it is easy in mathematics: the only condition is to do it in a logically 
coherent manner. Consequently mathematics evolves faster than other sciences. 


* Dip.PolSci., LL.M., Ph.D., F.B.Ps.s., Professor, University of Toronto, Director of Research, 
Ontario Department of Reform Institutions. 
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Applied mathematics and the new “ computer science ” do not lag far behind. 
Computers have not only increased the speed and accuracy of computations; 
they have also exerted influence on our approach to problem solving, and even 
on scientific theories, which no longer can be permitted to survive untested. In 
fact it is impossible to develop a useful theory without envisaging the means 
of testing it, and progressively more mathematical treatment of data is done by 
computers. 

On the borderline of computer sciences and science as a whole lies a new 
discipline concerned with the processing of information. According to Dr. Saul 
Gorn (Electrical Engineering and Mechanical Language Project, University of 
Pennsylvania), this new basic discipline is already making applications of 
concepts and theories from mathematics (abstract algebra and mathematical 
logic), philosophy (general logic, the foundations of mathematics and semantics), 
linguistics (formal linguistics), psychology (perception and learning), engineering 
(computing machines, switching theory, and automata), management (decision 
theory), etc. 

Another path of development integrates the philosophy of science and 
statistics. A brilliant paper by Professor Wilfred Sellars (Pittsburg) on “ Induction 
as Vindication,” within a symposium on the logic of statistical explanation and 
induction, was not only of theoretical interest but was concerned with practical 
operations, and described forms of probability reasoning which are not only 
useful in operational research, but which could easily be applied to seemingly 
unrelated fields such as the administration of justice. As Professor Sellars 
expressed it, the heart of the concept of probability is that it is a form of 
practical reasoning, and is concerned with intentions. Thus, in terms of policy, 
I can say: I shall do A if P. Or, in court: He shall pay if he is guilty. 
Incidentally, this idea is at variance with Carnap’s view that probability state- 
ments are essentially descriptive. Professor Sellars differs also from Karl Popper,. 
who argues that in science there is no such thing as induction; in terms of 
probability induction is vindicated. 

Another support of probability reasoning in decision-making came from 
Professor Wesley C. Salmon (Indiana). According to him, people who refuse to 
act on probability say: “ It is not safe to build on sand, let us remove the sand 
and build on void.” Unfortunately, it seemed to me that some of the symbolic 
logic involved in statistical reasoning neglects the part played by the observer. 
Data which.are subject to statistical analysis are never “ facts ”—they are always 
observations. If one omits the observer, or treats all the observers alike, 
disregarding their terms of reference, one may indeed build on void. 

Just as mathematics and the philosophy of science are developing at a rapid 
rate, economic theory—if we are to believe John Kenneth Galbraith (Harvard)— 
has not made any progress at all. It still cannot account for, and therefore 
ignores, such powerful forces in modern society as large corporations, trade 
‘ unions, or the effects of the welfare state. Professor Galbraith also charged 
that economists tend to ignore any new, controversial measures which they 
cannot accommodate in their theory; later they try to explain why these 
measures nevertheless worked. On the positive side he noted that we are no 
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longer compelled, in our affluent society, to submit ourselves to economic needs; 
we can consider our social needs, the pursuit of truth, and the delights of beauty. 

One of the oldest pleasures, unimpeded and possibly enhanced by scientific 
progress, is the acquisition of insights. “Unlike other appetites which are 
dulled by indulgence or else become addictions, destructive of health or values, 
the appetite for insight is both wholesome and insatiable” (Anatole Rapoport, 
Michigan). The new insights, rather than technical achievements, characterised 
interdisciplinary symposia of the conference. In this field an excellent paper 
on “ Facilitation of Creative Thinking and Problem: Solving in School Children ” 
(R. S. Crutchfield and M. V. Covington, California at Berkeley) described a 
research aimed at raising the level of general problem-solving performance in 
elementary school children; it showed that scientific reasoning and creative 
thinking can be enhanced at a very early age and lead to durable gains in 
performance. 

Demography, biology, sociology, medicine and economics combined their 
efforts in a well-attended meeting on the effects of human reproduction control. 
It appeared that an ageing population is due more to birth than to mortality 
control (Jean Bourgeois-Pinchat, Paris). ‘ Quality control” rather than purely 
economic needs provides basic motivation for birth control; in lower income 
groups “quality control” provides poor motivation, as expectations for the 
children are low (hence more children in low socio-economic strata), but in 
general birth control is a sound economic proposition (W. Lee Hansen, California 
at Los Angeles). In medical terms abortions are not necessarily more dangerous 
than births, especially in long terms; the medical profession should avoid imposing 
its own ethics on the prospective parents and should leave decisions on abortion 
to them (Christopher Tietze, National Committee on Maternal Health, N.Y.) 
An ageing population is conservative in outlook and voting behaviour (Kingsley 
Davis, California at Berkeley). On the other hand, it was pointed out in discussion 
that grandparents are not just more conservative: they have seen more social 
change, and their wisdom should be used in the upbringing of children whose 
mothers are too busy to give them sufficient attention (Margaret Mead, American 
Museum of Natural History). We might also be better off if, instead of first 
limiting the number of children and then eliminating old, uneducated or other- 
wise handicapped people from productive life, we concentrated on utilising our 
human resources to the full (Tadeusz Grygier, Toronto). 

A symposium on social change was poorly attended but interesting. A paper 
on mobility and conflict in kinship change (Robert A. Nisbet, California at 
Berkeley) was excellent in its historical and sociological perspectives. Although 
it appears that the American melting pot is a “ turbulent cauldron of disturbing 
influences” (Kenneth E. Bock, California at Berkeley), it is also a great producer 
of social change; the most important agents of change, the creative innovators 
of ideas, are “ marginal men,” who move from one culture to another or from 
one science to another. At times it seemed that the whole conference was run 
by such marginal men. . 

The section on criminology, which was interdisciplinary in character and 
marginal in more ways than one, certainly supported the above view. Of all 
sections in the social sciences this one was the best attended and had the richest 
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programme. Meetings were attended by lawyers who had become social 
scientists, sociologists and political scientists who were able to make a contri- 
bution to jurisprudence, and psychiatrists well acquainted with experimental 
and statistical treatment of psychological data, hitherto the exclusive province 
of psychologists. It was also refreshing to see lawyers recognising that the 
ability to advance a sound legal argument is not of itself sufficient to com- 
prehend the intricacies of mathematical logic, and that there is more to statistics 
than simple accounting. As usual, discussions in hotel rooms were more 
spontaneous, lively and enlightening than speeches at the formal meetings. 

Among the papers I had the opportunity to hear or to read after the meeting 
were the following: 

Donal E. J. MacNamara (Dean, New York Institute of Criminology, and 
retiring President of the American Society of Criminology) presented a “ Case 
against corporal punishment in America’s schools.” His case, argued with 
lucidity and force, presented the following points: short-term expediency of 
corporal punishment is likely to be in conflict with long-term traumatic effects 
which lead to more violence on the part of the culprit; there are more effective 
means of attaining classroom discipline; teachers are apt to project their own 
prejudices and personal difficulties onto offending students and to release their 
tensions by the application of physical violence; corporal punishment admin- 
istered to a member of an aggressive minority may lead to disturbances at school 
and even to race riots; the smaller, more passive and retiring students may well 
bear the brunt of physical abuse while the over-grown, aggressive disturbers of 
the peace escape punishment; physical injury and even death have resulted from 
the administration of corporal punishment in the past, and will again; muni- 
cipalities are not infrequently responsible for injuries inflicted on students, and 
in some cases large sums of money have been awarded in compensation; surveys 
show that delinquents suffer from corporal punishment more often than non- 
delinquents; finally, children have as great a moral right to the inviolability of 
their persons as adults. 

This paper was well supported by the account of a careful investigation of 
“The control of behaviour by punishment” by Dr. Julian P. Appel (Yale). 
Dr. Appel experimented with rats and pigeons who got food by pressing a lever 
or pecking, but they would get an electric shock too, immediately afterwards. 
In this situation severity of punishment correlated positively with suppression 
of the punished response; an equation was presented and claimed to fit all the 
curves and lines around which the data were clustered. But it was also found 
that as soon as shock is withdrawn the response returns to at least its initial 
value. In cases of very traumatic suppression the organism is damaged and its 
functioning severely impaired, not only in the experimental situation, but also 
outside it. It seems, therefore, that punishment is not a good therapeutic agent. 
In short terms it is effective only if it is moderate in severity and is applied 
immediately and without fail. In the long run physical punishment is ineffective 
if mild or moderate, and positively damaging if severe. Instead of inhibition 
through punishment, our conditioning techniques should operate through 
kindness and love. 
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In a paper on “Violent aggressive behaviour as a socio-psychological 
phenomenon ” Dr. Marvin E. Wolfgang (Pennsylvania) and Dr. Franco Ferracuti 
(Rome) advanced a well-documented hypothesis that in a sub-culture of violence 
aggression is a learned response. When one expects violence, one carries 
weapons to meet it, and one anticipates it by equally violent action. 

Professor Albert Morris (Boston) presented “Some comments on typologies 
of offenders.” This lucid account treated the criminal as a part of the social 
system, and I found it particularly congenial, having just handed to the publishers 
my chapter on the function of the criminal law and corrections as “ protection 
of society including the offender.” 

The advantages of a “ half-way house” as part of the after-care programme 
were outlined in a report on the Robert Bruce House in New Jersey by its 
Assistant Resident Director, Harvey W. Trimmer, Jr. A controlled study showed 
that a reduction of recidivism by 30 per cent. could be ascribed to this service. 

A prediction study of juvenile delinquency among negroes by Dr. Samuel A. 
Kramer (Washington) was a statistically well-documented application of Harrison 
Gough’s Delinquency Scale, the Glueck index of five family items, and a new 
Socialisation Index, to a segment of the US. population which, although con- 
stituting only 12-5, per cent. of the population in the age group 14-17, is 
responsible for 25 per cent. of all arrests. All three techniques were able to 
distinguish not only delinquents from non-delinquents but “mild” from 
“ serious” cases of delinquency. Item analysis was successfully carried out. It 
was concluded that high delinquency areas that are predominantly negro do 
not include the kind of social institutions that may effectively restrain anti-social 
activity in white neighbourhoods of similar socio-economic patterns; the only 
exception appears to be the family unit. 

Dr. Kramer’s Socialisation Index made use of the notion of self-concept. A 
paper by Dorothy Miller and Vonnie Gurgin (Department of Mental Hygiene, 
State of California} was specifically devoted to self-concepts of juvenile delin- 
quents; they used three frames of reference in their study (Erik Erikson’s ego- 
identity, Robert Merton’s anomie, and Theodore Sarbin’s behaviour pathology), 
but the results were confusing. Let us hope that at least Merton’s theory, the. 
most fashionable of the three at the moment, will soon be experimentally 
confirmed—or abandoned. 

By contrast, a paper by Professor Gerhard Falk (State University College at 
Buffalo) on “Status differences and the frustration-aggression hypotheses: a 
study of homicide” examined only one hypothesis but presented numerous facts 
(not necessarily related to it). An investigation of life-insurance statistics reveals 
that rates of death by reason of homicide are distinctly higher for the lower 
socio-economic groups than for the higher socio-economic groups. The rural 
South exhibits a much higher homicide rate than any other region of the U.S.A., 
but in towns the rate decreases as the distance from the centre of the city 
increases. In the U.S.A. the homicide rate for negroes is seven times that for 
whites; in Ceylon the lower castes commit more murder than the upper castes; 
unoccupied and unskilled workers have a higher homicide rate than do workers 
of higher occupational status. Although in the general population the homicide 
rate for men is higher than for women, among offenders the reverse is true. 
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Another paradox is that while the whites commit more homicides when the 
business cycle is moving downwards (confirming the frustration-aggression 
hypothesis), the reverse is true of negroes. Is it possible (my own question) that 
in an affluent society the position of the negro is not much improved and his 
frustrations more keenly felt? This may also be true of the uneducated chronic 
unemployed and other “ under-privileged” people. Dr. Falk’s survey confirms 
that we seldom kill strangers; usually “ homicide is a family affair.” This, to 
my mind, also confirms the original hypothesis, as anybody who has relatives 
will understand. 

Switching from murder to “ poison pens,” Martin and Pearl Tytell (Examiners 
of Questioned Documents in New York City) presented a vivid account of 
personalities of anonymous letter writers. These offenders tend to be middle- 
aged men or women of “quiet type” and paranoid predisposition, who have 
failed to achieve their own expectations. They ascribe their failures to a 
widespread plot against themselves, and hate those who have become esteemed 
members of the community. Only by destroying those whom they inwardly 
envy can they secure some small satisfaction, but even that is short-lived as 
the nameless author often seems to be inviting his own punishment. 

Professor Walter A. Lunden’s (Iowa State} paper on “ Time lapse in criminal 
litigation ” was full of statistics which cried of human injustice. In King’s 
County, New York, “ calendar congestion is the worst in history ” and in Nassau 
County of the, same state delays in jury cases amounted to 44 to 68 months 
in 1961. In Boston and Worcester, Massachusetts, cases have been before the 
courts from two to three years without disposition. In Chicago, Ilinois, cases 
are coming to court after a delay of four to five years. In the rural state of 
Iowa 26 per cent. of all criminal cases were more than two years old in 1961. 
Delays vary from county to county, in Iowa from an average of 7-4 days in 
one county to 29-7 days in another. It is interesting that litigation is significantly 
more delayed in those states where judges are elected by popular vote, and 
Professor Lunden gave vivid examples to show that the Jacksonian principle 
of keeping the judges close to the people interferes with the administration of 
justice. : 

Finally, I should mention two important addresses given outside the daily 
sessions of the Association by Professor Austin MacCormick (now Executive 
Director of the Osborne Association) and Professor Walter C. Reckless (Ohio 
State); they received the annual awards of the American Society of Criminology 
for their distinguished contributions to penal reform, and to research, teaching 
and theory in criminology. Professor MacCormick spoke of narcotic and drug 
addiction, and gave penetrating insights not only into the practices of the addicts 
and pedlars, but also of legitimate American manufacturers who ship large 
quantities of barbiturates to real and bogus pharmaceutical establishments in 
Mexico; then the supplies re-cross the border to reach the illicit market in the 
United States. Professor Reckless gave an optimistic and yet scientific address 
on “ Winning the battle against crime and delinquency.” 

At the general business meeting Professor Reckless was elected President of 
the American Society of Criminology, to replace Dean MacNamara, who retired 
after several years of sustained effort in leadership and administration. Professor 
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Charles Newman was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer; he was duly commended 
for having put the finances of the Society on an even keel. 

In summary it can be said that the joint meeting of the American Society 
of Criminology and Section K of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science showed clearly the present trend of criminology in the U.S.A., as 
well as in Europe. Even in comparison with the Philadelphia meeting of last 
year the papers were more advanced in research design and statistical treatment. 
Criminology is no longer subservient to the study of criminal law; nor is it a 
parasite on other disciplines and professions. Although it is not a single discipline 
or method, it is able to make an inter-disciplinary and inter-professional con- 
tribution to the general body of knowledge. Like other schemes, it is becoming 
increasingly technical, and its contribution difficult to understand without 
scientific training; but without the methodological sophistication it could not 
deal competently with the complex reality of modern society and the impact 
of its scientific progress. 


COMPENSATING VICTIMS OF VIOLENT CRIME 
BERNARD W. M. DOWNEY 


PATIENCE is a virtue which every social reformer must possess in abundance. 
Even if he survives the long and arduous struggle to gain the necessary degree 
of public approval of his proposals in principle, he must often face the prospect 
of further delay before the principle is translated into a practical reality. This 
is particularly so when his proposals involve the expenditure of public money, 
since governments have curious notions of priority. The recently introduced 
scheme of compensation for victims of crimes of violence’ affords a good 
illustration of these difficulties. 

Although the origin of the movement to gain adequate recognition of the 
interests of victims of crime can be traced to the early nineteenth century, it is, 
perhaps, not surprising that the emphasis on progressive reform of the penal 
system as it affects the offender has tended to push the victim’s interests further 
into the public’s subconscious. Although the late Margery Fry reminded society 
of its obligations to victims of violent crime by her proposal, in 1944, of a 
practical scheme of compensation linked to the Industrial Injuries Scheme, it 
was not until 1959 that the government of the day realised that a serious attempt 
to remedy a “clear case of injustice” was overdue. Following the publication 
of the White Paper Penal Practice in a Changing Society,? a number of reports— 
notably those of the Home Office Working Party,* and committees of the Con- 
servative Party* and “Justice” °—examined the problem and put forward 
practical schemes which were strikingly similar in many respects. By the end 

1 Compensation for Victims of Crimes of Violence. Cmnd. 2323 amended by Written 

Answer, June 24, 1964, ParLDeb.H.C. Vol. 697, cols. 89-94. 

3 Cmnd. 645. 
3 Cmnd. 1406 (June 1961). 


4 Victims of Violence (July 1962). | Conservative Political Centre. 
5 Compensation for Victims of Crimes of Violence (1962). Stevens. 
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of 1962° one could have said that there was almost unanimous acceptance of 
the principle that the State should assume responsibility for relieving the financial 
hardships of victims of violent crime, and that little could be added to public 
knowledge of the problems involved and the methods for solving them. It is 
perhaps not unfair to suggest that the delay of more than two and a half years 
in bringing forth a scheme, which is not noticeable for its freshness of thought, 
is in some measure due to exaggerated fears of the danger of extending the scope 
of fraudulent exploitation,’ and a distinguished jurist’s painful search for a 
“ principle of entitlement.” A careful study of all the proposed schemes would, 
it is submitted, disclose a real concern and serious attempt to minimise the risk 
of fraudulent claims to public money by positive proposals and built-in safe- 
guards. In pointing out an apparent distinction between a discretionary ex gratia 
scheme and one involving “all the paraphernalia to entitlement, rights at law 
and tribunals,” it is respectfully submitted that Lord Denning * failed to appre- 
ciate that, while no one suggested that the State was responsible for the victim’s 
misfortune, it was generally agreed that the State should accept responsibility. 
If a principle had to be found it would be difficult to improve on that suggested 
by the Bishop of Chester: “.. . if society, by its indifference to those things 
which inculcate proper behaviour, continues to make its contribution to the 
breeding of criminals, it must accept a large measure of responsibility for the 
consequences of criminal acts.” ° 

Once such an obligation has been assumed it is rather pointless to declare 
that compensation will be paid ex gratia, as in the present scheme, unless it is 
contemplated that it may be withheld because the awarding body dislikes the 
appearance, general character or ungrateful attitude of an applicant. 

The experimental scheme which came into operation on August 1, 1964, 
may be summarised under three main headings, viz., Administration and 
Procedure, Scope of the Scheme, and Basis of Compensation. 


Administration and Procedure. The circumstances giving rise to the injury 
must be reported to the police without delay, and every application must be 
submitted in writing to a tribunal known as the Criminal Injuries Compensation 
Board, which is composed of a chairman and five members, all of whom are 
lawyers. Initial decisions on eligibility and the amount of any award will be 
taken by one member, but a dissatisfied applicant may request a full hearing 
before three other members. Although the applicant’s costs of legal representa- 
tion will not be refunded, and witnesses’ expenses allowed only in cases where 
their attendance is considered necessary, unnecessary expenditure by the appli- 
cant will probably be avoided by the Board conducting hearings outside London, 
as and when the need arises. All decisions by a “full” Board will be final 
and not subject to any form of review. A successful applicant will be required 
to undertake to repay the amount of his award out of any damages he may 
subsequently recover from the offender. 

8 ie. after the debate in the House of Lords, December 5, 1962, Parl.Deb.H.L. Vol. 245, 
col. 245 et seq. 
7 Ibid., cols. 309-312 (Lord Dilhorne L.C.)., 


8 Ibid., col. 274. 
* Ibid., col. 269. 
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In view of the absence of any right of appeal and the probability that most 
claims will require expert knowledge of medical tacts and predictions of 
recovery, one may question the suitability of a tribunal composed entirely of 
lawyers. Furthermore, if the scheme is really one for the provision of ex gratia 
payments, what is the particular merit of choosing lawyers to dispense this 
form of charity? Experience will probably indicate a need for the appointment 
of lay members having practical experience of the problems which are bound 
to perplex the lawyers before long. 


The Scope of the Scheme. Those responsible for framing the scheme recog- 
nised that personal injury may result from a variety of offences, and while the 
original definition of the circumstances to be taken into account was imprecise 
and uncertain, the revised version is to be welcomed for recognising that the 
main consideration should be whether there has been some serious injury 
attributable to a criminal act or attempt to prevent such act. Although victims 
of violence used in the commission of an offence, and persons assisting the 
police or acting independently to effect an arrest or prevent the commission 
of an offence, may be compensated for any injuries they may sustain, the degree 
of proximity between the offender's act and the claimant's injury is still rather 
vaguely defined. Will the citizen who falls while chasing a suspected offender 
qualify for an award? It will be interesting to see what view the “ six infallible 
lawyers” *° will take of such an occurrence! Whilst no one would wish the 
Board to be overburdened with trivial claims the requirement that the injury 
should result in at least three weeks’ loss of earnings or justify an award of not 
less than £50 is probably unduly restrictive. A fortnight’s loss of earnings may 
be much greater than the maximum award for three weeks’ incapacity, and if 
the claimant is otherwise deserving of compensation it is difficult to see why 
he should be debarred in limine from compensation. 

Compensation may be awarded, in suitable cases, for all the usual con- 
sequences of a sexual offence except the cost of maintaining any child born 
as a result. But will the mother be compensated for her own loss of earnings. 
resulting from her inability to work so as to look after her unwanted child? 
If she is not eligible for a maternity grant will she be paid the full costs of 
childbirth? ** When the volume of claims based on sexual offences can be 
assessed, experience may indicate that the victims of non-consensual criminal 
acts should be given more generous awards for themselves and any children 
born in consequence of offences. 

No one can really criticise the exclusion of claims arising from the com- 
mission of the usual motoring offences, but the exclusion of offences committed 
against a member of the offender’s family living with him at the time is open 
to question. The “au pair” girl or servant is now probably included by the 
substitution of “family” for “household,” but is there any good reason for 


10 Par].Deb.H.L. Vol. 257, col. 1361 (Lord Gardiner). 

11 In view of the proposal that persons ineligible for a death grant should be awarded com- 
pensation for funeral expenses equivalent to the appropriate death grant, the unwilling 
mother is unlikely to get more than the usual maternity grant, though the lawyers 
may produce a different result by a strict construction of the Amended Scheme (cf. 
paras. 6 and 12). 
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excluding a spouse who has been crippled for life by the final act of a course 
of persistent and unprovoked violence or cruelty by the other spouse, who may 
be sentenced to a long term of imprisonment and eventually sued for divorce 
by the injured party? The possibilities for collusive and fraudulent claims 
would appear to be no greater than in the case of most sexual offences. 


The Basis of Compensation. In general, compensation will be assessed on 
. the basis of the common law damages which an applicant would recover in a 
civil action against the offender, but no account will be taken of factors which 
would justify an award of exemplary or punitive damages, and any loss of 
earnings in excess of twice the average of industrial earnings for men, as 
published in the Ministry of Labour Gazette, will also be disregarded. Where 
the victim dies as a result of his injury, those dependants who are specified 
in the Fatal Accidents Acts, 1846 to 1969, will be entitled to claim compensation 
assessed on the same basis. In every case the Board will be expected to assess 
the amount of blame attaching to the victim by reason of provocation or other 
contributory factors, and to reduce the amount of an award or reject a claim 
accordingly. 

Although much will depend upon the Board’s view of its role, it is probably 
right to say that claimants may reasonably expect to receive monetary awards 
which will be more generous than those obtainable under the National Insurance 
and Industrial Injuries Schemes, and bearing in mind the circumstances in which 
their injuries may be inflicted few would deny their right to be treated as a 
privileged class among the many victims of social misfortune and injustice. It 
remains to be seen whether this much-needed reform will have any effect in 
other areas of penal reform. It is possible that in time the retributive element 
in sentences for crimes of violence against the person will diminish, if not 
disappear entirely, and that the ordinary man-in-the-street will be more willing 
to give his blessing and co-operation to more scientific and progressive methods 
of dealing with crime and criminals. One may hope that the remedy of one 
injustice will have other desirable side-effects, and not merely serve to augment 
the annual statistics because of the attractive incentive to inform the police of 
potential claims for compensation ! 


A STRANGE COMMITTAL FOR SENTENCE 
ERIC STOCKDALE 


On August 7, 1964, a young man called Gough, aged 20, pleaded guilty before 
the Luton Borough Magistrates to four charges: taking and driving away, driving 
without insurance, driving whilst disqualified and larceny of petrol. The 
magistrates heard that the accused had appeared before a court on six previous 
occasions, three of them before the Luton court itself. This was his record: 
I. January 2, 1961, Bedfordshire Q.S., shop-breaking: probation two years. 

2. May 28, 1962, Bedfordshire QS., garage-breaking: three months Detention 

Centre (plus £10 fine for original offence). 
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7z. December 19, 1962, Luton Borough Magistrates, store-breaking: £10 fine. 
4. October 22, 1963, Hertfordshire Q.S., house-breaking: probation three years. 
5. May 8, 1964, Luton Borough Magistrates, 
(i) no “L” plates: £2 fine, 
(ii) driving without supervision: £5 fine, 
(iii) inefficient silencer: £3 fine. 
6. May 27, 1964, Luton Borough Magistrates, 
(i) no “L” plates: £4 fine, 
(ii) driving without supervision: £6 fine and disqualified from driving for 
six months. 

The magistrates could deal with the accused in only one of two ways if 
they wished to incarcerate him: they.could send him to prison for a maximum 
of six months (Criminal Justice Act, 1961, s. 3 (1) (a)), or they could send him 
back to a Detention Centre (s. 4 of the same Act). 

However, the magistrates apparently did not wish to use either of those 
powers for they committed the accused to Bedfordshire Q.S. under the provisions 
of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, s. 28; in short, they considered it “ expedient 
for his reformation and the prevention of crime that he should undergo a period 
of training in a Borstal institution.” 

By the time the accused reached the Sessions he was 21, since his birthday 
fell on September 2, 1964, whilst the higher court did not sit until September 21. 
In view of the decision of the Court of Criminal Appeal in R. v. Robinson [1963] 
Crim.L.R. 206, it was clear’ that the Sessions could not send Gough to Borstal, 
since he was by then 21. The same principle applied to a Detention Centre 
since that has the same upper age limit. What powers did the higher court 
have by way of incarceration? The Criminal Justice Act, 1948, s. 20 (as 
amended) provides : 

“ (a) the Court of Quarter Sessions shall inquire into the circumstances 
of the case and may— 

“ (i) if a sentence of Borstal training is available in his case under section 
1 (2) of the Criminal Justice Act, 1961, sentence him to Borstal training; or 

“ (ii) in any case, deal with him in any manner in which the court of 
summary jurisdiction might have dealt with him.” 

Borstal, as we have seen, was not a possible sentence in view of the accused’s 
age. That left the alternative (ii) above, and the Court of Criminal Appeal in 
R. v. Hammond [1963] 2 W.LR. 1270, ruled that the words used by the legis- 
lature in stating that alternative related back to the time at which the accused 
stood before the lower court. In short, Bedfordshire Q.S. had to deal with 
Gough as if they were the lower court dealing with him in August when he 
was still 20. As a result the court was unable to sentence the accused to 
Borstal or Detention Centre because he was 21, and yet had to treat him as 
being only 20-for the purposes of any other punishment. The strangest result 
of all was the fact that the higher court to which Gough had been committed 
for sentence had less powers for dealing with him than the lower court, since 
the change in his age had ruled out the possibility of a Detention Centre which 
had been possible at the time the justices dealt with the case! Fortunately 
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the higher court was still left with the power to imprison for up to six months, 
and a sentence of imprisonment was duly passed by the Chairman, Mr. W. W. 
Stabb. 

The intention of the Home Office is, of course, to do away with the six 
months’ imprisonment for offenders under 21 as soon as enough Detention 
Centres have been built, and the Criminal Justice Act, 1961, contains in section 
% (5) the provision for an Order in Council to repeal section 3 (1) (@}—which 
` relates to the short-term imprisonment of the under-21s. Had that Order in 
Council already been in existence, Bedfordshire Q.S. would not have been able 
to order the detention of the accused in any way. Since such an Order will be 
with us in the not too distant future it is perhaps as well to think about ways 
of avoiding similar ridiculous committals for sentence in cases where an accused 
is approaching his 21st birthday. 

First, the Court of Criminal Appeal has pointed out that the magistrates 
should in appropriate cases consider committing an offender over 17 to Sessions 
for sentence under the provisions of section 29 of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 
1952, rather than under section 28: R. v. Dangerfield (1959) 43 Cr.App.R. 164. 
Had the magistrates committed under section 29 in the present case quarter 
sessions could have dealt with Gough as if he were an offender of 21 who had 
just been convicted of the offences on indictment, that is, he could have been 
imprisoned for longer than six months. 

Secondly, if an accused is clearly going to attain the age of 21 before the 
next quarter sessions, the magistrates should consider whether the case could 
not more appropriately be dealt with by their using a power which quarter 
sessions will no longer have, that is, the power to commit to a Detention Centre. 

Thirdly, the Home Office might consider mentioning the above points in a 
circular to the courts of summary jurisdiction, and indeed to the prison governors 
—for the prison governor in Gough’s case submitted a report to quarter sessions 
saying that the accused was eligible for Borstal training. 


CULTURAL’ ASPECTS OF DELINQUENCY 
Topeka Conference, September 7-17, 1964 


T. C. N. GIBBENS 


AN international study group was convened in September, 1964, by Dr. J. R. 
Rees, under the auspices of the World Federation of Mental Health and with the 
generous support of the Maurice Falk Medical Fund, to discuss the cultural 
aspects of delinquency. The conference facilities of the Meninger Foundation 
were kindly made available by Dr. Karl Meninger and Dr. Edward Greenwood, 
who acted as host throughout the conference. Twenty-two experts took part 
from seventeen countries of Africa, America, the Near and Far East and Europe, 
representing sociologists, criminologists, anthropologists and psychiatrists in 
almost equal proportions. One of the outstanding results of the conference ` 
was the cohesion achieved between the different disciplines and the free inter- 
change of concepts, under the expert chairmanship of Professor Otto Klineberg. 
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A preliminary document was prepared by Dr. R. Ahrenfeldt in consultation with 
Dr. T. C. N. Gibbens. Part of the discussion was devoted to general social 
issues—the cultural aspects of the definition of delinquency, age, sex and class 
differences, the attitudes of police, peer cultures and delinquent subcultures, and 
the comparability of national statistics. But half the available time was devoted 
to a description of the local cultural pattems of delinquent behaviour in the 
countries represented, with special emphasis upon minority groups, the con- 
sequences of rapid social change due to migration, industrialisation and urbanisa- 
tion. In the course of ten days it was clearly not possible to cover such a 
wide range of topics with any completeness; but the balance of emphasis and 
the particular examples of cultural change ought to make a useful contribution 
to the two international congresses next year of the United Nations Section of 
Social Defence and the International Society of Criminology. The two editors 
plan to have a detailed report of the conference available in time for publication 
by Tavistock Publications before these meetings take place, as well as a short 
summary of the results. 


THIRD UNITED NATIONS CONGRESS ON THE PREVENTION OF CRIME 
AND THE TREATMENT OF OFFENDERS 


I. Background 


By resolution 415 (V) of December 1, 1950, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations provided for the convening every five years of an International 
Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders. The First 
Congress was held at the Palais des Nations, Geneva, in 1945, and the Second 
Congress, with the Government of the United Kingdom. acting as host, at Church 
House and Carlton House, London, in 1960. Í 
II. Date and Place 

The Third United Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and ‘the 
Treatment of Offenders will be held at Folkets Hus, Stockholm, from August 9 
to 18, 1965. The Government of Sweden will act as host. 

Ill. Membership 

As previously, the Congress will group three categories of participants, 
namely : 

(1) Members officially appointed by their governments, who are experts in 
the field of the prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders and 
have a special knowledge of, and experience in, the topics on the agenda 
of the Congress. 

(2) Representatives of the specialised agencies of the United Nations, of 
inter-governmental organisations and of non-governmental organisations 
in consultative status with the Economic and Social Council, interested 
in, or concerned with, social defence matters. 

(3) Individual participants having a direct interest in the prevention of crime 
and the treatment of offenders, such as members of the teaching staffs 
of universities, of criminological institutes and of national non-govern- 
mental organisations concerned with social defence matters; staff of 
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correctional establishments and institutions for juvenile delinquents; 
members of courts and Bar Associations; social workers; police officials; 
etc. 


The United Nations will not bear any expenses of participants. 


IV. Programme 


Subsequent to the recommendations made on the organisation of the 
Congress by the Seventh Ad Hoc Advisory Committee of Experts on the pre- 
vention of crime and the treatment of offenders, January, 1963, the Secretary- 
General informed the Social Commission at its fifteenth session, April/May, 
196%, that he would proceed on the basis of these recommendations as regards 
the programme and other preparations for the Congress. The programme will 
be centred around the overall theme of the prevention of crime and include 
the following items: 


Sub-theme A. Prevention in the pre-delinquent stage. 


1. Social change and the prevention of criminality. 

2. The role of the public, the family, education and occupational oppor- 
tunity in the prevention of delinquency. 

3. Community preventive programmes, including medical, social and 
police services. 


Sub-theme B. Prevention of recidivism 


4. Measures to control criminogenic factors conducive to recidivism, 
including especially detention pending trial and inequality in the 
administration of justice. 

5. Adult probation and other non-institutional measures. 

6. Special preventive and treatment measures for young adults. 

7. Prevention of criminality by abnormal offenders and their treatment. 


It is understood that in the intervening two years certain changes may still 
be required in the titles of the Congress topics and that separate attention will 
be given to various sub-items. 

Both juvenile and adult delinquency will be dealt with in the major general 
topics, even though sub-theme A is largely to be concerned with the preventive 
problems in regard to juveniles and young adults. The urgency of competent 
personnel and training needs will be borne in mind in the presentation of all 
subjects. Major attention will be given throughout to significant innovations. 
with respect to all the topics to be discussed. 

In addition, the complex problems of research will be given special attention 
by lecturers representing various disciplines who will present information on 
research developments and techniques of major significance in the world today. 

For the consideration of the items on its agenda, the Congress will be divided 
into two main Sections holding simultaneous panel discussions followed by 
general discussions. These two Sections will meet morning and afternoon 
during five of the working days of the Congress. On the last day, the rap- 
porteurs on the seven topics of the agenda will report back to the final plenary 
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meeting of the Congress. The Congress will not undertake to draft formal 
conclusions or recommendations on these substantive topics. 

Arrangements may be made for small specialised meetings of particular 
professional groups. 

One day will be given to visits to institutions and the programme of the 
Congress will also include film showings and an exhibition. 

The official languages of the Congress will be English, French, Spanish and 
Russian. Simultaneous interpretations from and into these four languages will 
be provided for all Section and Plenary Meetings. 


V. Documentation 


Basic United Nations documentation will not be of a survey character as 
in the two previous Congresses but will be limited to brief statements of about 
Ig pages each on the different topics of the agenda, setting the stage for the 
discussions by giving the elements of the problem, indicating the preoccupations 
of various countries on the matter and defining the major issues involved. 
These statements will be published in a single document, in English, French, 
Spanish and Russian editions, four months in advance of the Congress. 

To this single United Nations booklet of about 100 pages will be added 
separate publications or documents the specialised agencies, non-governmental 
organisations and other bodies will contribute on the invitation of the United 
Nations with respect to one or the other aspect of the Congress programme. 

Only one set of documents will be distributed to participants; documents 
mailed to them in advance of the Congress will not be distributed again in 
Stockholm. 


VI. Registration 


Persons qualified under Section III of this note may apply for registration 
forms to the Chief of the Section of Social Defence, United Nations European 
Office, Geneva, Switzerland. Applications may be made beginning September 1, 
1963, and not later than March 1, 1965. There is no registration fee. 

VII. Inquiries concerning travel and hotel accommodation in Sweden and 
requests for reservations should be directed to the following Swedish travel 
agency: RESO, Klara norra kyrkogaten 31, Fack, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CRIMINOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


Date and Place 


The International Society for Criminology, whose headquarters are in Paris, 
will hold its fifth international congress at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel in 
Montreal from August 29 to September 3, 1965. The Canadian Corrections 
Association will serve as host to the Congress. 
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Organisation 

The International Society for Criminology, staffed by its Secretary General, 
Jean Pinatel, is responsible for most of the Congress programme. A Planning 
Committee presided over by Major Robert Hainault of Montreal and assisted 
by W. T. McGrath and Claude Bouchard, Executive Secretaries of the Canadian 
Corrections Association, is responsible for local arrangements. 


General Theme of the Congress 
The theme of the Congress is: “ The Treatment of Offenders.” 


Subject-Matter of the Congress 
The Congress will operate in four sections: 
(1) Prophylaxis and Treatment. Chairman: Mr. Germain (France). 
(a) Treatment of juvenile pre-delinquency. 
(b) Treatment of adult pre-delinquency. 
(c) Punishment, and the general problem of prevention. 


(2) Methods of Treatment: Some new aspects. ; 
Chairman: Mr. Guttmacher (U.S.A.). 
(a) Medical and surgical methods. l 
(b} Psychological methods. 
(c) Social methods. 
(d) Integration of these methods into the treatment programme as a 
whole. 


(3) Scientific Research: Evaluation of the results of treatment. 
Chairman: Mr. Ellenberger (Canada). 
(a) Present status of research aimed at statistical evaluation of results 
of various treatment techniques and of the actual effect on 
offenders: 
(i) by tests used in psychology and psychiatry (Experimental 
approach). 
(ii) by study of the actual reactions originated among offenders 
by the various treatments (Phenomenological approach). 


(4) Current Research (om any topic except evaluation of treatment results). 
: Chairman: Mr. Grassberger (Austria). 
Official Languages 
Official languages at the Congress will be French and English. Simultaneous 
translation will be available at the opening, main and closing meetings. 


Congress Registration Fee 


The registration fee will be $35. This will cover all documents and participa- 
tion in all the activities of the Congress. A $10 fee will be charged for persons 
accompanying delegates. Applications should be made to: Fifth International 
Criminological Congress Secretariat, 55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Ontario, 
Canada. 
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University of Glasgow 
COURSE ON CRIMINOLOGICAL STUDIES: JUNE 28 TO JULY 4, 1965 
Preliminary Notice 


A Course in Criminological Studies will be held in the University of Glasgow 
in the week beginning Monday, June 28, 1965, and ending Sunday, July 4, 1965. 

The course will consist of plenary sessions, sectional lectures, and seminar 
discussions. A full syllabus will be issued shortly. Lecturers include Professor 
Marshall B. Clinard, Department of Sociology, University of Wisconsin; Lord 
Kilbrandon; Dr. Maxwell S. Jones; Dr. T. C. N. Gibbens, Institute of Psychiatry, 
Maudsley Hospital; Mr. F. H. McClintock, Dr. Donald West, and other members 
of the Cambridge Institute of Criminology; Dr. J. K. W. Morrice and Mr. W. 
Kerr Fraser, Civil Service Fellow in the Department of Politics, University of 
Glasgow 1967/1964. It is hoped also that members of the Home Office Research 
Unit, and of the Home Office Probation Research Project, will attend and report 
on their current work. 

The course will be held in the Modern Languages Building and in adjacent 
buildings. Residential accommodation will be provided in the new Kirklee 
Hostel. Places in the course are being allotted to members of the police, prison, 
probation, approved school and allied services; to those. connected with the 
courts: and to senior students of the forensic and criminological sciences. 

The fee for the course, including accommodation in Kirklee Hostel (but 
not including lunch), will be £33 for the week. The fee for those not requiring 
accommodation in Kirklee Hostel will be £20. 

For further information write to the Secretary, Course in Criminological 
Studies, University of Glasgow, 53 Southpark Avenue, Glasgow, W.2. 
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CRIMINOLOGY AND THE CLIMATE OF SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. By LEON RADZINO- 
wicz. [Cambridge. 1964. 27 pp. Price not stated.] 


CRIME, A CHALLENGE TO Us ALL. A report made to the Labour Party. By 
LONGFORD et al. [London: Labour Party Press. 1964. 83 pp. 35.] 


THE Wolfson Professors lecture to the Howard League last May reveals his 
remarkable flair for summing up the passing penal scene and charting the next 
steps forward. The main interest of this highly intelligent forecast is whether 
Professor Radzinowicz, now a member of the Royal Commission on Crime and 
Penal Reform, will persuade his fellow-Commissioners to make something of 
their opportunity. Will they, if and when they come to meet, agree with him 
that “to elicit the views and experience of the usual list of organisations .. . 
and weigh them up in an hour or two’s discussion from time to time is not 
enough”? Will they consequently, as he suggests: 

(1) Establish a secretariat in place of using some able young civil servant as 
an apprentice penologist? 

(2) Bring into collaboration the various government and other research units 
at present working in the field? 

(3) Set up small working parties of criminologists and commission pieces of 
research from experts in this country and abroad? 

(4) Study penal practice abroad for bright new ideas early in the Com- 
mission’s life? 

(5) and (6) Make the expert groups an essential part of the Commission’s 
machinery and pay for their expertise? 

One hopes that, if the Commission ever gets off the ground, it will be by 
means of these and similar Radzinowicz-contrived rockets. But it may be that 
the new Labour Government, for all its apparently precarious margin, will 
moth-ball the Commission and get on with the major operational changes which 
Professor Radzinowicz would obviously prefer. If so, they have their programme 
to hand. 

Crime, a Challenge to Us All, is the product of an unusually well-qualified 
committee, chaired by Lord Longford and including Lord Gardiner and Drs. 
Gibbens and Morris in a distinguished clutch of scientists and politicians. Com- 
missioned by the Labour Party in December 1963 it reported in June 1964—this 
at a time when a June general election was a distinct possibility. The major 
question it poses is, of course, whether this is just another survey—unusually 
well done this time—or whether it will be taken up and embodied in legislation 
and in administrative changes by the new Labour Government. On April 27, 
as Professor Radzinowicz notes, the Commons was informed by Miss Alice Bacon 
(now Minister of State at the Home Office) that if Labour came to power 
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_ the new government would act upon the recommendations of the committee. 
But Mr. George Brown’s foreword to the Report, which was published a few 
weeks later (Mr. Brown was then Chairman of the Labour Party’s Home Policy 
Committee), points out that this is not a policy statement by the Labour Party, 
but a report submitted to it. 

The introduction to the Report provides a useful summary of the committee’s 
main findings. We quote it in full. 

“ The first aim must be to forestall delinquency. We therefore suggest : 

“The setting up of a Family Service which will aim at helping every 
family to provide for its children the careful nurture and attention to 
individual and social needs that the fortunate majority already enjoy. 

“ Changes in our judicial procedure which will take children of school 
age out of the range of the criminal courts and the penal system and treat 
their problems in a family setting, where necessary through Family Courts. 

“The extension to all offenders below the age of 21 of the principles 
which now animate juvenile courts: care for the individual and his treat- 
ment by methods designed to make good any deficiencies of his upbringing 
and equip him for responsible citizenship. 

“No less important than these measures aimed at prevention in its 
deepest sense are the proposals made for modernising our procedure for 
dealing with adult offenders: 

“The strengthening of the police in a variety of ways which will 
improve their relationship with the general public and so establish a greater 
sense of community responsibility for combating crime, and assist in the 
prevention of crime as well as in its detection. 

“Improvements in the administration of criminal justice as it affects 
the individual, and provision for continuing reform of the criminal law. 

“ Abolition of capital punishment. 

“ Statutory compensation for victims of crimes of violence. 

“A constructive approach to sentencing policy which will aim at the 
prevention of further crime by helping the offender to take his place as a 
useful member of society. 

“The transformation of prisons into institutions for social learning, so 
making a reality of the high aims which have been officially accepted for 
many years but have so far remained largely unattainable owing to lack of 
essential resources. 

“ A major extension of the hostel scheme to enable many prisoners to 
work effectively for the community in conditions of relative freedom, 
instead of idling in prison cells. 

'“ The establishment for the first time of a comprehensive system of 
after-care for all offenders who have been in custody, linked with the 
welfare services in prisons and other institutions as well as with the proposed 
new Family Service. 

“Much greater scope for voluntary service to the community, to 
supplement official action and to promote good neighbourliness.” 
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The “ forestalling of delinquency” proposals suggest at once a comparison 
with the Kilbrandon Report (Report on Children and Young Persons, Scotland 
(1964) noticed in the previous issue of this Journal 4,- 604). 


The Family Service envisaged in this Report would be if anything more . 


comprehensive in its scope and objectives than the Social Education Department 
described in the Kilbrandon proposals. It would bring together the same 
functions into one new department of the local authority, and the new chief 
officer would have, in intention, the same status as the most important of the 
existing local authority chief officers—in contrast to the Kilbrandon proposal 
to make the new department a division of the local education department. 

The parallel proposals for the transformation of the Juvenile Court are 
likewise more comprehensive—Kilbrandon was by its terms of reference limited 
to under-17s. The main heads are: 

(1) The setting-up of Family Courts to take over jurisdiction of juvenile 
courts, together with domestic proceedings and other matters concerned with 
the family which now come within the jurisdiction of magistrates’ courts. 

(2) The raising of the age of criminal responsibility to correspond with the 
statutory school-leaving age so that for children below this age all proceedings 
in the Family Court will be civil and not criminal. 

(3) The setting up of Young People’s Courts to deal with offenders up to 18 
years of age; and special Young People’s Panels of magistrates to deal with those 
from 18 to 21. 

It is emphasised that the Family Courts will be concerned only with a 
minority of the cases which at present come before the juvenile courts as in 
need of “ care or protection or control” or charged with a criminal offence. The 
great majority of children in trouble will no longer appear in court at all. 
Their needs will be met by agreement between their parents and the Family 
Service. 

The recognition of the need for special measures for the 16 to 21 age-group 
is particularly welcome. This‘ is probably the most urgent of all current crime 
problems. The crime rate in the 14-16 and 17-20 age-groups has practically 
doubled between 1951 and 196% (the second-highest and highest crime-peak 
years since the war)—whereas the crime-rate for the 8-13 age-group has not 
increased at all. 

The entire range of current penal and preventive practice is briefly but 
shrewdly surveyed in the rest of the Report. Three things stand out which are 
usually passed over in the more specialised reports turned out by government- 
sponsored committees, limited as these usually are as to subject or as to geo- 
graphical area. The first is the continual reference back to the need for a 
system of social administration restructured to take the main problems of social 
prevention in its stride. 

The second is the demand for a rapid development of the research effort 
so well begun in the last ten years. It is proposed to set up a Criminological 
Research Council; to expand the Home Office Research Unit; to set up a similar 


1 Such measures were already recommended in the IS.T.D. pamphlet “Courts for Adoles- 
cents” by Hermann Mannheim (1958), but no notice was taken of this recommendation 
(Ed.). 
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unit in Scotland; and to establish two more Institutes of Criminology, one 
preferably in London, and one in Scotland. 

The third is the perception that Scotland, with its separate legal and penal 
system, and with a pattern of crime broadly similar to that of the rest of the 
country but on a comparatively miniature and therefore more manageable scale, 
might become a real-life laboratory for fundamental research and for the 
trying-out of new penal methods. 

John Mack 


THE MAGISTRATES’ Courts. By F. T. GILES. [Stevens, 196%, viii and 250 pp. 
(including appendices and index) 22s. 6d.] 


SUMMARY JUSTICE. By JOHN CoLLINs. [New Orbits Group Publication 13, 1963. 
48 pp. 35.] 


THESE two publications give the reader two distinct views of the present-day 
working of courts of summary jurisdiction. The first is an up-to-date permanent 
edition of a well-established work which fully deserved the blessing of a former 
Lord Chief Justice. Little can be added to that unusual form of “ judicial 
review ” for, although one can find fault here and there, it is still a remarkable 
store of useful information for a book of such modest proportions. Mr. Collins’ 
pamphlet, on the other hand, is avowedly critical of the system and, although 
his comments are often justified, its real value is likely to be diminished by the 
rather polemical style and the occasional use of unrepresentative illustrations 
of the shortcomings of magistrates and the system. 

In presenting the reader with an intelligent account of the statutory and 
other rules governing the powers of the magistracy, Giles does not neglect the 
important role of discretion in the administration of the law. The proper 
exercise of discretion is probably the most difficult aspect of the average 
magistrate’s varied tasks; while Parliament and judges may feel unable or 
reluctant to lay down hard and fast rules, the author provides a useful guide. 
Much cause for criticism could be removed if magistrates conscientiously studied 
the excellent chapters on reasonable doubt and committal proceedings. Few 
magistrates appreciate the eminently sound generalisation at pp. 102-103, though 
this may be due to the relatively remote illustration from a celebrated murder 
trial of the nineteen-thirties. A more serious approach to the purpose of com- 
mittal proceedings might reduce the apparently high rate of acquittals at quarter 
sessions to the greater satisfaction of those concerned with the prevention of 
crime. How often do magistrates commit a defendant for trial on the basis of 
inadmissible evidence or charges which have not really been made out by the 
prosecutor? 

The author’s treatment of the problem of sentencing convicted persons is 
commendable for its objectivity, but its value could probably be enhanced by a 
clearer exposition of the author’s views. In spite of the difficulty of extracting 
any rational policy from the decisions of superior courts—a difficulty which the 
author valiantly attempts to overcome—one is left with the impression that 
standardisation is not only desirable but also inevitable. There may be some | 
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confusion in terminology, but standardisation tends to distract public attention 
from the criminality of anti-social behaviour and can produce cases of individual 
injustice. 

It is difficult to find instances of serious omissions, but the suggestion that 
insanity is the only exception to the rule that ignorance of the law is not an 
excuse is somewhat surprising. Has the author forgotten the defence of a 
bona fide claim of right? It is interesting to speculate on the number of guilty 
pleas accepted by the bench when the defendant might have been able to rely 
on this defence. The omission of any reference to the First Offenders Act, 1958, 
is also surprising. The author's attitude to police objections to bail (p. 65) and 
the award of costs to innocent defendants (p. 143) strikes a rather discordant 
note in comparison with his views on other controversial matters. Nevertheless, 
the book gives the student and newly-appointed magistrate a more than adequate 
outline of the subject, and although this reviewer is generally suspicious of 
textbooks described as of value to all manner of persons, no practising lawyer 
should be ashamed to take Giles with him when he visits a magistrates’ court. 
There, at least, he should meet other grateful readers! 

Although’ Mr. Collins takes a broad and critical look at the wide scope of 
summary jurisdiction, his principal observations may be fairly described as being 
directed to three issues—the appointment and training of magistrates, their 
suitability as judges of non-criminal issues, and the existing court procedure. 
The system would probably be improved by more flexibility and less secrecy 
in the method of selection, but so long as the magistracy is regarded as a form 
of public office, it is doubtful whether “ political” influence can ever be 
removed entirely. The qualification and training of candidates is probably 
more important, and although the author recommends an extension of the 
system of stipendiary magistrates, he seems unable to escape the attitude of - 
“extremism” which one meets whenever this topic is discussed. It is probably 
true that laymen are just as good judges of facts as lawyers, but it is not 
frequently realised that the average magistrate has not acquired this faculty 
in the context of the criminal law. How many laymen are accustomed to 
reaching decisions on limited information in the way that the rules of evidence 
require? How many are satisfied of the correctness of their decisions only when 
there is no reasonable doubt in their mind? Given a sound sense of judgment, 
the candidate who has at some time undergone a course of legal education 
would probably be a better magistrate than the average layman or practising 
lawyer. Most people now share the author’s views on the need for a regular _ 
system of training and “refresher courses” for all magistrates but surely this 
should precede appointment, instead of being regarded as a ground for removal 
if the magistrate proves unsatisfactory. 

The author recommends the establishment of Family Courts to deal with 
the varied matrimonial problems, which are now resolved by numerous courts 
(often involving anomalous conflicts and overlapping of jurisdiction) presided 
over by persons unsuited for this type of “ social engineering.” Whatever view 
one may adopt on the merits of Family Courts, it is difficult to disagree with 
the author’s strictures. At least the argument for such courts recognises that 
the problem is one which affects an entire unit of society and not merely one 
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which requires a judicial determination of the statutory and common law rights 
of individual members of that unit. Some advancement of social welfare could 
probably be achieved merely by streamlining the existing structure of courts 
having jurisdiction over these problems. 

Most of the defects discussed by the author—undue bias in favour of the 
police, lack of consideration towards defendants and witnesses who find them- 
selves in strange surroundings, uncomfortable and ill-designed buildings, the 
lack of advance notice of the nature of changes, the wastage of time involved 
in committal proceedings and disparity in sentences—could be removed or 
reduced with little difficulty, but the author’s proposals are not all that novel. 
His suggestions for the provision of emergency legal aid (p. 22) and the appoint- 
ment of a Complaints Officer (p. 42) are worthy of further consideration, though 
the latter would be largely unnecessary if the proposal of the appointment of 
an Ombudsman were eventually accepted. The author’s fictitious account of 
what happens when a defendant is invited to cross-examine a witness for the 
prosecution is unfortunately only too true of many courts, including those 
presided over by stipendiary magistrates. Much unpleasantness and loss of time 
could be avoided by a simple explanation of the distinction between “ questions” 
and “evidence in chief.” If magistrates shudder at the prospect of doing this 
in every contested case, a notice explaining the course of a trial could easily 
be composed for printing on the back of each summons and for display in 
prominent parts of every court building. While improvement in the system 
is most likely to be achieved as a result of the efforts of persons such as 
Mr. Collins, it is not frequently realised that many of the criticisms are due to a 
failure by magistrates to appreciate that the conduct of the hearing is as much 
a part of the preventive or reformative purpose of the criminal law as the 
methods of dealing with convicted defendants. 

For those who approach this pamphlet with an open mind, there is much 
material for useful discussion, but one may regret the unfortunate impression 
given by the author that many of the injustices are to be found in the area of 
motoring offences. Some of these, it is true, have no real place in the criminal 
law (e.g., driving without a licence) but the all-too-frequent view that motorists 
should not be treated as “criminals” tends to create an unhealthy double 
standard in the administration of criminal justice as a whole.* 


Bernard W. M. Downey 


THE Potice. By BEN WHITAKER. [London: Penguin Books, Ltd. 1964. 171 pp. 
zs. 6d.] 


“ THERE is a new readiness in Britain today,” asserts the author of this book, 
“to take a fresh look at institutions which we have long taken for granted.” 
Certainly this is true of the police, and the book appears at a most opportune 
moment, when they are the subject of constant discussion. It is most important 
that this discussion should be founded on reliable information rather than, as 


* On this see now T. C. Willett, Criminal on the Road, Intern. Library of Criminology 
No. 12, London, Tavistock Publications, 1964. (Ed.). 
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so often, a mixture of prejudice, gossip and hearsay; the author professes that 
this is one of his aims and the reader will find no mere collection of facts and 
figures but most interesting and valuable information. The inquiry starts with 
the Royal Commission on the Police—where the author exploits with grace some 
easy targets—and then moves to the heart of the matter in a chapter dealing 
with the role of the police in society. Here and throughout the book there are 
sensible suggestions for reform; one hopes that in the not far distant future they 
will be carefully examined, for it is surely clear that the provisions of the new 
Police Act, useful as they are, do not solve or attempt to solve all the problems 
which face the police. There are admirable chapters—contributed by Miss 
Maureen Cain—on Manpower and the life of a policeman; these show clearly 
that increases in pay do not redress the complaints of long, irregular hours and 
sometimes unimaginative leadership. The chapter on complaints against the 
police establishes with full evidence the need for independent inquiries, although 
the author perhaps relies overmuch on the very exceptional Sheffield case. 

Any criticism of this book relates only to matters of detail. It is true that 
on a charge of assaulting a policeman in the execution of his duty “ knowledge 
that a man in plain clothes was a policeman is not necessary for a conviction ” 
(p. 24) at least under the present law; however, the proposition has been much 
criticised and is most probably incorrect. There is a statutory obligation to 
destroy fingerprints in certain circumstances: see the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 
1952, S. 40 (4) (p. 60). On the pernicious phrase “costs against the police” 
reference might be made to the remarks of Devlin J. in R. v. Sansbury [1959] 1 
W.LR. r091 (p. 143), and on the giving of alcohol to suspects there might be a 
reference to the new Administrative Directions to the police, paragraph 1 (b). 

These are minor matters; the book as a whole is most welcome. Clearly, 
there is much to be done. To take one example, the author refers to criticism 
by a judge, in December 1963, of failure to mention a negative finding; yet your 
reviewer witnessed a precisely similar failure, in the same court room, not much 
over six months later. However, there have been important changes since this 
book first appeared, notably the introduction of the new Crime Squads; very 
welcome also is the news of the University courses for serving officers (see 
p. 168). Already this book has been quoted in a debate in the House of Lords, 
in most auspicious circumstances; if it helps to enlighten police and public as 
to the views each of the other, the author will have done a public service. 

Michael Walker 


CRIMES ET VILLES. By DENIS SZABO. [Bibliothèque de Sociologie Criminelle. 
Paris: Editions Cujas. 1960. 245 pp. No price given.] 


INTEREST in ecological studies of crime has slightly declined in recent decades, 
and their place has largely been taken by studies of anomie and class conflict. 
The present study by Dr. Szabo, now Head of a new Department of Criminology 
at the University of Montreal, produced as a doctoral thesis at the University 
of Louvain, is likely to revive this waning interest through its very broad and 
scholarly treatment of the subject. As M. Pinatel points out in his introduction, 
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Szabo’s approach is sociological rather than narrowly geographical. While the 
statistical material for his investigation was mainly derived from French and 
Belgian criminal statistics, information from other continental countries, Britain 
and the U.S.A., and their literature are also fully considered. In a valuable 
historical chapter, dealing with the ecological researches of such pioneers as 
Quetelet, A. M. Guerry, Lacassagne, Tarde and others, it is shown that the 
greater criminality of cities has become a generally accepted phenomenon only 
since the middle of the r9th century under the impact of industrialisation. On 
the other hand now, a hundred years later, the movement is to some extent 
reversed, and as Dr. Szabo in accord with other writers stresses, the crimino- 
logical differences between town and country’ are diminishing. This is the 
consequence of the general changes in the character of criminality, the gradual 
disappearance of village life as a distinct cultural entity in Western countries 
and the increased mobility of criminals thanks to the coming of the motor 
age. While urbanisation still remains an important factor it no longer domi- 
nates the criminological scene. Szabo rightly puts the emphasis on the 
different character of various offences. Armed with a statistical index of 
criminality (p. 22 et seq.), he tries to compare the crime rates for specific 
offences and also to study the differences between France and Belgium, but 
the latter attempt had to be given up as futile on account of the different socio- 
cultural structure of these two countries (p. 223). Moreover, one of the most 
frequent obstacles to meaningful statistical studies of whole countries made 
itself strongly felt: for France the arrondissements judiciaires did not correspond 
with the arrondissements administratifs (p. 65), and similar difficulties existed 
for Belgium (p. 222). It is greatly to the credit of the author that, in spite of 
such technical inadequacies of his basic material, he has been able to present so 
many valuable insights. 
H. M. 


SEUILS D’AGE ET LEGISLATION PENALE: Contribution à l'étude du problême des 
jeunes adultes délinquants. Publications du centre d’études de défense 
sociale de l'Institut de Droit Comparé de l'Université de Paris. A. BESSON 
(Ed.). [Paris: Editions Cujus. 1961. xv+256 pp. Price not stated.] 


Tais collection of essays by various hands is an attempt to relate studies of 
differential maturation in the young French adult population to problems having 
a bearing upon the criminality of the same age group, the whole pot pourri 
being served up for a congress at Belgrade. In the opinion of the present 
reviewer the attempt is a failure, in so far as a coherent inter-disciplinary 
approach involving co-ordinated studies, let alone any elementary notion of 
research design, is lacking despite consideration of the problems posed by 
representative committees; in short the contributions, notwithstanding the 
references to English and American legislation and studies, have about as much 
significance for the study of twentieth-century criminology as Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy did for post-Renaissance science. To justify this generalisation 
would require lengthy consideration of the impact of the tradition of Cartesian 
analysis on the social sciences; in fact it is gratifying to record that the studies 
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concerned with the sociological aspects of maturation are not without interest, 
shedding as they do some light on factors such as education, employment and 
military service, but the conclusions might have been of greater consequence if 
the statistical methods had been more sophisticated. Frustrated in the search 
for any conclusions of substance, one’s attention tends to get distracted by such 
minutiae as the 49 boys and girls under the age of 1% who in 1958 were con- 
victed of outrages publics à la pudeur. It is indeed very difficult to take this 
perhaps well-intentioned but somewhat pretentious volume seriously. 


John Croft 


My Prisons. By Suvio PELLICO. Translated and introduced by I. G. CAPALDI, 
S.J. The Oxford Library of Italian Classics. [London: Oxford University 
Press. 1963. xxix+199 pp. 18s.] 


In 1820 Silvio Pellico, poet and dramatist, was arrested by the Austrian authorities 
for his association with a political movement in the early years of the Italian 
struggle for independence and unification. Condemned to death, his sentence 
was commuted to 15 years’ imprisonment; he survived the rigours of 10 years’ 
incarceration in prisons in Milan, Venice and, in particular, the fortress of the 
Spielberg in Moravia to publish, two years after his relatively early release in 
1830 by Imperial favour, an account of his experiences. As a work of literature, 
My Prisons ranks alongside Dostoevsky’s House of the Dead and Wilde's De 
Profundis in relation to its subject-matter; and if it is less explicit about the 
facts and circumstances of imprisonment which might be of interest to the 
penologist—the notes by Father Capaldi help to fill some of these gaps in 
information—than about the reactions of a political prisoner to them in terms 
of his psychological and spiritual development, it is no less a work of signi- 
ficance in terms of human experience. This volume, which is included in a 
series under the general editorship of the late Mr. Archibald Colquhoun, appears 
as a new translation in a pleasant format. John Croft 


ENGLISH FOR THE REJECTED: training literacy in the lower streams of the second- 
ary school. By Davip Hotsroox. [Cambridge: University Press. 1964. 
291 pp. 30s. in hard covers; 1gs. paperback.] 


TEACHING English is the square peg on which Mr. Holbrook’s book is hung. 
When teaching “ C” and “ D” streams to be literate, it is pointless to begin with 
the correct, grammatical use of English until they have been taught, and encour- 
aged, to use English at all as a means of expression. Mr. Holbrook describes 
his own methods, and for this alone his book will be valuable to English teachers 
in, for example, Borstals and approved schools. 

But the subject has come to life in his hands, and has become an indictment 
of the present education of these non-academic children. They cannot pass 
examinations, and so all their other abilities and virtues are ignored. Head- 
masters look down on them. They, and their teachers, get the worst accommo- 
dation and equipment, and they do not fail to notice it. Mr. Holbrook gives 
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plenty of evidence for these allegations. But what is education for? 11+, 
G.C.E., CS.E.—or being a good citizen, parent, workman, being able to come 
to terms with life at one’s own level, being able to express oneself and com- 
municate with others? 

The “backward” children can write: given the chance, they can be 
observant, sensitive and, some of them, truly imaginative. This is shown in 
the central part of the book where the work of every child in a “C” class 
of the author’s is presented, with quotations and literary-critical interpretation. 
On some children a psychiatrist has added a comment. 

Two of Mr. Holbrook’s contentions will be of especial interest to crimin- 
ologists. He makes a prima facie case for linking the rejection of children “ of 
below-average ability ” by their supposed educators with subsequent delinquency; 
this may be an explanation of hooliganism, too. Secondly, he shows how creative- 
writing methods revealed extreme disturbance and even pyschosis in three of 
his pupils (the psychiatrist confirms this). He reported these cases, one of whom 
appeared to have murderous impulses, but nothing was done; and he suggests 
that many thousands of children in secondary schools are mentally sick enough 
to require psychotherapy. 

Martin Wright 


CURRENT LAW AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS, Vol. I, R. Sr. J. MACDONALD (Ed.). 
[University of Toronto Press. 1962. 261 pp. 52s.] 


Tes interesting little book, intended by the University of Western Ontario, 
London, Canada, as a forum for the presentation of research in law and related 
social sciences, offers seven essays of which two are of interest to persons 
interested in criminal law and criminology. 

The editor has contributed a very thorough and interesting analysis of the 
latest Canadian legislation dealing with the problem of narcotics control. 
The essay deals both with the new law and the policy views underlying it. 
The most notable feature of the new legislation are provisions for custody and 
treatment on a basis of Federal-Provincial co-operation. The essay should be 
read with one by the same author in the first volume of this series which dealt 
with the since-repealed Opium and Narcotic Control Act. 

Dr. Helen Silving of the University of Puerto Rico offers a lengthy treatment 
of mental incapacity in the criminal law. She advocates a solution responsive 
to the accused’s ability to conform his conduct to accepted community rules 
of behaviour. Her solution is cast in terms of the accused’s ego functioning; 
whether it “ was so impaired that he (the individual) had a very considerably 
greater mental difficulty in complying with social demands and rules than does 
the majority of members of the community.” Undoubtedly the essay contains 
some valuable insights, and will repay reading. The style, however, seems 
designed to impede rather than to facilitate the communication of ideas. 


L. H. Leigh 
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EDITORIAL 


As modern criminological science pursues its ambitious psycho-social 
courses, and eager young researchers penetrate every nook and cranny 
of the field, bearing in their hands a variety of test schedules and 
questionnaires of the most recondite statistical particularity, it becomes 
more and more essential that a plethora of positive correlations alleged 
to exist between crime and this, that or the other psycho-social 
manifestation should be controlled by the establishment of negative 
correlations; in other words, that the factor under examination should 
be shown also to have no more validity in criminal conduct than a 
thousand other manifestations of human nature. For this reason, we 
welcome the contribution of Bartholomew and Kelly on the subject 
of “alcoholism ” (whatever that term may connote) and “ crime.” 

About fifty years ago and for a subsequent period of ten or so years, 
the first break-through on the subject of “ alcoholism ” was effected 
by the early psycho-analysts who, studying the various individual and 
social manifestations of indulgence in intoxicating substances, estab- 
lished a close relation between addictions of various sorts and disorder 
of the more primitive sexual impulses. The relation of alcoholism to 
crime did not attract their special attention, partly because the analysis 
of “ offenders ” did not often come their way, partly because they were 
primarily concerned with the relationship of alcoholism to the 
psychoses and neuroses but especially because they felt that primitive 
sexual impulse was common to mankind and not the peculiar preserve 
of “ alcoholics.” As far as offenders were concerned, they were ready 
to examine the relationship of alcoholism to “ psychopathic ” disorders, 
but they did not suggest that indulgence in euphoric intoxicants was 
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more than a placebo that the hard-pressed human-had established over 
millennia of hard experience. All this, of course, took place about ten 
years or so before the modern science of criminology uttered its 
swaddling cries. 

To be sure, Bartholomew and Kelly might have been even more 
courageous; for although they support the views of Glatt that “ the 
average alcoholic is not a criminal,” they reduce the force of their 
conclusions by including under the rubric of “ previous criminal con- 
victions ” the twin category of “ drunk and disorderly.” But here, 
surely, is the Achilles heel of all modern criminology. When, in the first 
decade of this century, a number of citizens in many industrial towns 
and not a few rural villages celebrated their Saturday night’s surcease 
from private or public hardship by getting as drunk as lords and 
singing round the town cross or village square, the hard-bitten police 
of the period exhibited a magnanimous tolerance that was only dissi- 
pated when the euphorics gave them too much trouble or threatened 
the lieges, in which case there followed a scuffle, handcuffs, a week-end 
in the cells, and a Monday morning fine. It was never suggested, 
however, that “ drunk and disorderly ” was a “ criminal ” category. 
So, if we exclude the authors’ “ drunk and disorderly ” percentages, 
which merely beg the question of criminal conduct, we are left with 
a satisfactorily low percentage of “other crimes” which does the 
heart good to read. It is to be hoped that similar iconoclastic con- 
tributions in other territories of criminology will help to correct the 
perspective of optimistic research workers. 


Dr. P. H. Connell has rightly taken a hard look at the possible roles 
which a psychiatrist might play in approved schools, in view of the 
relatively poor success rate among inmates and also the shortage 
of psychiatrists working in approved schools. He considers the 
various roles ranging from a diagnostic to a therapeutic and 
to a school manipulative role and he mainly favours the latter as 
having the more probable chance of major impact in the shortest time. 
He does not entirely favour Dr. Buckle’s suggestion that sometimes 
experts like psychiatrists or psychologists might be in charge of a 
school, but prefers the direction of schools to be in the hands of 
headmasters, thus freeing the experts to manipulate changes within the 
school without being forced to betray personal confidences. His neutral 
position should enable him to act as a vital link in the total com- 
munication chain between inmates and staff, rather than concentrating 
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primarily on individual treatment. Some psychiatrists might disagree 
with Dr. Connell and contend that intensive individual psychiatric help 
is more useful than general manipulative functions. However, the 
two views need not, of course, be in ‘conflict as long as it is 
understood that some experts are better with intensive than with 
extensive work, that some schools require various expertises at 
different times, not necessarily by one but by several types of expert, 
and that the field of man-management in institutions has become so 
complex and scientific that no psychiatrist, psychologist or headmaster 
should consider himself a managerial-manipulative expert unless he 
has encompassed training and understanding in social and clinical 
psychology in the widest sense. It is here that social medicine and 
social psychology need to come closer together. 


Articles such as Dr. Schmideberg’s may helpfully stimulate the 
jaded therapist but are likely to fill the research worker with despair. 
He, poor fellow, has to try to classify patients in some reliable manner 
so that control groups can be established and changes measured; then 
he must classify the therapist in respect of what goals he seeks and 
what methods he employs. Dr. Schmideberg makes no real attempt to 
describe her patients who vary between “ essentially a normal person ” 
and “ schizoid psychopathic.” Quite apart from her chosen realistic and 
directive technique she is applying so many other possibly effective 
measures that assessment of her method must be well nigh impossible. 
Thus besides the possible effect of her psychoanalytical training 
(unlikely to be as easily jettisoned as she suggests), she is vigorously 
and enthusiastically pioneering a technique which, psychiatrically 
speaking, is new (hence a probably large Hawthorne effect); she is 
warmly sympathetic and prepared to go to unconventional lengths to 
gain her objectives; she is immensely experienced, steeped in the ways 
of criminals and therefore able to outflank the smartest “ con-man ”; 
she may still be evolving rather than static and certainly follows no 
school. 

The main value of her paper may lie in the several jolts which she 
delivers with such gusto and which may lift us from complacent, well- 
defended ruts and cause us to think: must psychiatrists really share 
the basic philosophy of the courts; is fetishistic theft more likely to 
recede if not discussed; are there really neurotics and criminals; are 
psychiatrists after all necessary in the treatment of offenders? 
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THE GANSER SYNDROME 
Translated by C. E. SCHORER (Detroit) * 


Because the “ Ganser Syndrome” is often referred to but the original description is well-nigh 
unavailable, the following translation has been made. It is from the article by Dr. Sigbert 
J. M. Ganser printed in Archiv fir Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1898, XXX, 633. 


A PECULIAR HYSTERICAL STATE 


Lecture delivered October 23, 1897, at the Central Psychiatric and 
Neurological Convention at Halle 


Dr. GANSER (Dresden) 


GENTLEMEN! In the past few years I have seen a number of patients 
the peculiarity of whose illness escaped me heretofore, I must admit, 
because I neglected to study them in a systematic manner. To me the 
observations seemed interesting enough to report and to hear your 
opinion concerning them, particularly since they also merit no small 
practical interest. 

These patients have a number of common features which justify 
grouping them together as a distinct entity. I will select, from the 
four cases which I have seen, the outstanding features and sketch them 
for you. The most obvious sign which they present consists of their 
inability to answer correctly the simplest questions which are asked 
of them, even though by many of their answers they indicate that they 
have grasped, in a large part, the sense of the question, and in their 
answers they betray at once a baffling ignorance and a surprising lack 
of knowledge which they most assuredly once possessed, or still 
possess. 

As a demonstration I would like to report a conversation which 
was held with one of these patients :—Are you able to count to ten? 
Yes. (But he does not, and is silent.) Well, then, count. (But he does 
not, and only counts on being prompted.) 1, 2, 3, 4. (Then he is 
quiet again.) What follows one? Two. Then? Twelve, 93 and... 
and after 93? (He continues in that fashion.) On another occasion: 
* MD. The Lafayette Clinic and the Department of Psychiatry, Wayne State University, 
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I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, IO, II, 14, 18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 27. How much 
are two and one? Three. Three and two? Seven. Five and two? 
Four. What is four minus one? Five (Then he corrected the answer 
to three.) In what city are we? In Berlin, in Russia. What are you 
doing here? We wanted to go hunting, and we unhitched our horses. 
How many noses do you have? I don’t know. Have you any nose at 
‘all? I do not know if I have a nose. Have you eyes? I have no eyes. 
How many fingers do you have? Eleven. How many ears? (He first 
touches his ears, and then says: Two.) How many legs does a horse 
have? Three. An elephant? Five. After being shown a coin and 
asked, What is that? the answer is: A map which a person hangs on 
his watch chain. Glancing at the eagle stamped upon a coin: I don’t 
know that person. Is it Kaiser Wilhelm? He was shown a dollar and 
was asked: Do you know a dollar? He said, I don’t know a dollar. 
That is a toy which one gives to children. What is your name? My 
name is Furst (incorrect). 

These answers, which are typical of my cases, naturally raise the 
question whether they are after all to be taken seriously, or whether 
an attempt has been made here at crude malingering; we cannot fail to 
recognise how in the choice of answers the patient appears to pass 
over deliberately the indicated correct answer and to select a false 
one, which any child could easily recognise as such. A suspicion of 
malingering was all the more pertinent since in all the cases which I 
observed these people were criminals, and therefore were, with one 
exception, brought to the hospital from prison because of alleged 
symptoms which naturally, first of all, made one doubt their honesty. 

Neisser published a case in the Vierteljahrschrift für gerichtliche 
Medizin (1893) which presented exactly this appearance, and which 
impressed him as malingering in an individual who otherwise was 
certainly mentally ill. He admitted that this impression came from 
the familiar exaggeration into which people fall when they attempt to 
simulate mental illness without knowledge of the actual symptoms 
which occur in mental illness, since they believe that the mentally 
ill person indulges in the most senseless talk, and lacks the simplest 
information which he previously possessed. Dietz, in the Zeitschrift 
für Psychiatrie, Vol. LIII, p. 1, described a “ simulated mental illness ” 
which had the essential features of my cases, but in spite of the careful 
description and analysis I still am in doubt if this was malingering. 

I have not been convinced that malingering was demonstrated in 
my cases, but I am rather of the opinion that this is a symptom which 
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frequently makes its appearance in a certain kind of illness, as a part 
of the total picture of the disease. In order to establish this, I must 
describe to you my cases in their general and common features. That 
I am speaking of truly sick people cannot in the least be doubted. The 
only question is whether or not, along with their mental illness, as in 
Neisser’s case, malingering also exists. 

In their ordinary conduct the patients present a picture which we 
are used to seeing in acute hallucinatory delirium. All were hallu- 
cinated, both in the auditory and visual spheres. This was at once 
evident from their behaviour which usually appeared to be a direct 
reaction to the most vivid hallucinations, or became manifested as an 
emotional expression intimately connected with hallucinations. 

One patient was extremely agitated, often leaped out of his bed, 
assumed a pugilistic posture, stretched out his arm, and suddenly arose 
in order to seek cover behind the bed, and then again crept under the 
mattress. While engaged in all these activities he spoke a great deal 
about war with the Cossacks, about hunting, and so forth. There 
were times when he was calmer, and later he lay with a vacant gaze 
as if lost in dreams, without taking part in any function of his environ- 
ment. His face, pale and thin, with clear traces of exhaustion, 
expressed in its fixed features the vivid affects of tension, of anxiety, 
and of insecurity, all this in a fashion which absolutely could not arouse 
the suspicion of deliberateness or artificiality. It was clear that this 
behaviour was completely his response to hallucinations, and he was ` 
in no condition to give an account of his temporary residence, the 
character of his environment, and his own situation. He was also 
vague about the date. When one asked him questions, they were often 
ignored, or only slowly grasped and answered as with the greatest 
distraction. On mentioning the actual situation of the patient, his 
relatives, his home, the crime charged against him, and the strong 
suspicion of his behaviour, all this touched the patient not in the 
least. He acted as if one spoke to him of foreign things, and he paid 
no attention. ’ 

The second patient presented a quite different picture, lying motion- 
less in his bed, his wide open eyes with dilated pupils staring fixedly 
at the ceiling. Or he would sit on his bed looking about him rather 
timidly, and only as if with the greatest dread. He asked nothing, 
requested nothing, kept himself completely passive, and his expression 
of timidity increased if he were spoken to. He answered questions 
slowly, hesitantly, and if one pressed him concerning the senselessness 
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of his answers, he became a bit sullen and irritable. He became red 
in the face and changed his expression. If one visited him a second 
time, he would look astonished and would not acknowledge that one 
had already visited him, even though one had carried on a long 
conversation with him on the previous visit. Reviewing the crime 
of which he was guilty or mentioning his family brought forth not 
the slightest response from him. These appeared to him completely 
foreign. He was disoriented for place, for the date, and for the length 
of his hospitalisation, which he always stated to be one to two days. 
Persons of his immediate environment, whom he had previously not 
known at all, he now addressed with questions, using the commonest 
‘ names for them, such as Miller, Schultz, or Lehmann. A key which 
was shown him he identified as a revolver, and made of silver. He was 
able to name a watch and a watch-chain correctly, but incorrectly 
read the time. Instead of 9.30 he said 5.30 in the morning. He' 
incorrectly read letters which were written out; for example, e, u, a 
and n he identified alike as e; s and r he identified as i; and t was 
identified as f. When asked to read the paper, he read out in a senseless 
fashion, Bismarck, King Albert, Rothschild, money, beams, Bismarck, 
Majesty, Privy Cabinet, always the same words in a different sequence. 
One hour later, however, during the examination of the sense of taste, 
he correctly read the names of the different flavours labelled on the 
bottles. He designated a dollar, a mark, and fifty-cent piece alike as a 
mark. A five-mark bill he described as printed paper, whose value he 
was not able to recognise. At least, however, he read the number 5 
printed on the bill, and then also recognised the correct value of the 
fifty-cent piece and the dollar. 

On being questioned, he confirmed that he had hallucinations, as 
his anxious, staring behaviour allowed one to guess. Black figures 
floated about him and threatened him, whistling and beckoning. For 
a time he was to a considerable degree cataleptic insofar as his arms 
and fingers could-be placed and held in bizarre and difficult positions. 
Also he held his leg for several minutes stretched out in the air without 
the least effort after it had been lifted into that position. 

A third patient gave a much more relaxed impression. Restrained 
in bed, he complained continually that he was not allowed to stand 
up, looked about him in a free and unrestrained manner, betrayed 
neither anxiety nor any other uncomfortable emotion, and answered 
all the questions much more promptly than either of the other patients. 
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He, too, made quite incorrect answers concerning place and time, and 
persisted in the answers as the others had. While in the hospital, he 
was not actually observed to be troubled by hallucinations, but on the 
other hand, while he was in prison, he had complained very strongly 
about black men who had often visited him and forced themselves 
upon him, armed with guns, and had repeatedly demanded that he be 
given another cell. He refused to recognise the circumstances of the 
complaint lodged against him, just as he had done earlier before the 
prosecutor and in prison. But on the other hand he accused himself, 
without showing any extraordinary agitation, of having committed 
several murders, the details of place and all of the accompanying 
circumstances being quite exactly described. Among other things; he 
claimed to have thrown his children into the Elbe River while fleeing 
across the Schandau Bridge. All of these murders were mere fantasies. 
The responses which he made concerning his age, his family, the 
number of his children were false. 

The three cases whose presenting pictures I have here described 
could be differentiated according to the degree of clouding of conscious- 
ness. The first gave the impression of stupefaction and strong pre- 
occupation with hallucinations. The second gave the impression of 
complete blocking, while the third appeared completely clear in his 
consciousness. All the patients of this group showed strongly pro- 
nounced hysterical stigmata throughout their illness. In one case 
widely extending analgesia spread over the entire body and over the 
tongue so that the deepest pin prick nowhere evoked a sense of pain. 
In other cases, too, this disturbance of function was spread over wide 
areas. In one case nearby parts were strongly hyperalgesic to the 
touch of the pin, and the zones alternated their sensitivity on different 
days. 

In all cases the entire picture of the illness was suddenly trans- 
formed in an astonishing manner. The patients appeared completely 
clear and intact in their consciousness, were surprised at -being hospi- 
talised, asked how they had come to be there, and declared with a 
convincing expression of sincerity that they knew nothing of what 
had happened to them for a rather extensive period of time preceding. 
They correctly answered all questions which were asked of them, 
according to the level of their intelligence, knew nothing about the 
foolish answers which they had given earlier, and appeared astonished 
and unbelieving about the description which one gave of their previous 
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behaviour. During this time they showed a natural, unassuming 
conduct, were clear about their true situation, spoke concerning their 
criminal situation and defended themselves exactly in the fashion as 
before when they had been examined by the magistrate. Precisely 
when this clarity appeared, all hysterical disturbance completely dis- 
appeared. In most of the patients this state of clarity did not last, 
but was periodically interrupted by a deep depression in which, besides 
the reappearance of hallucinations and the return of hysterical sensory 
disturbances, one also observed the confirmation of the previously 
described reaction to elementary questions. 

Apparently in all cases the illness was preceded by a trauma which 
can be regarded as a strongly operative precipitating factor, in 
accordance with clinical experience. Heredity played no role. On 
the contrary, three of the prisoners were influenced by a period of 
shorter or longer imprisonment. In one case, that which I outlined 
first of all, a severe episode of typhus with prolonged convalescence 
and psychic alterations had preceded the mental illness. Financial 
worries and bitter distress had led to crime. In two cases head injury 
had occurred, once because of the explosion of a dynamite cartridge, 
another time because of a flying stone while blasting, both times with 
loss of consciousness and the signs of severe shock. 

If, after this sketch, I do not go into a host of minor features which 
would give to the individual cases still more the stamp of being empiric- 
ally established, if I hereafter designate the described cases as cases of 
undoubted illness, still I will not expect to encounter any objections. 
In addition to agreeing with entirely undoubted cases of sickness, it is 
important that they make an exceedingly convincing impression upon 
the experienced clinician by their signs and symptoms. At no point 
could my patients arouse the impression of the contrived or the arti- 
ficial except for the single, repeatedly demonstrated feature, and I come 
now to the question whether the peculiar manner of response which 
they showed is to be regarded in itself as malingering or as a genuine 
symptom. I must say that I never had the impression that these 
patients sought to deceive me. They never made any spontaneous 
absurd remarks; only when questioned did any such answers appear, 
and often they showed how troublesome to them these repeated 
examinations were. They appeared unwilling to have anyone think of 
their answers as false and simple-minded, and of themselves as ignorant 
and foolish, whereas they appeared convinced that whatever they said 
was correct. 
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I haye been unable to change the unalloyed impression that these 
signs and symptoms belong to a true sickness, and in this I was con- 
firmed by the sudden alteration of the picture presented by the patients, 
by the appearance of a gap in the memory for a circumscribed episode, 
with the simultaneous return of the memory for the earlier normal 
time—in a word, by a combination of manifestations of illness, which 
are ‘well-known and whose simulation by people unfamiliar with 
psychiatry is improbable to the highest degree. The fluctuating level 
of consciousness with defects of memory is characteristic for acute 
hysterical mental illness. In my cases this accompanied the un- 
doubtedly genuine symptoms of hysteria. This combination I consider 
extraordinarily significant and fundamental. At the same time, it 
characterises the syndrome as a hysterical twilight state. The hysterical 
nature of, or, should I say more correctly, the hysterical manifestations 
which may accompany many cases of prison psychosis escaped me 
previously, for they also have not been observed, insofar as I can 
recollect, by others. At least Neisser, in the above-quoted article, says 
nothing about previous investigations made in that direction. I assume 
that such is not the case. In Dietz’s case, intractable paralysis and 
sensory disturbances existed which I, in ‘contrast to Dietz, cannot 
consider malingering but class as hysterical. 

Now, I am far from assuming that these disturbances are solved by 
recognising their hysterical nature. Rather I am now quite unclear 
how it arose—whether it is an expression of the exceedingly fluctuating 
distractability of the hysteria, in its temporal extensions, or whether 
it is connected with the localised amnesia of the hysteric as has been 
described by Janet. But I must remind myself, and you, that for a long 
time we have been unable to identify the primary pathology which 
the hysterical state presents, and that especially our knowledge of the 
symptomatology of the hysterical twilight state is extremely frag- 
mentary; I would only like to remind you that many of the primary 
hysterical disturbances, the reality of which at this time no learned 
man doubts, previously were regarded as artificial, as malingering, 
and were accepted with the greatest doubt. An unprejudiced study 
must first prepare the way for the recognition of the reality. So, too, 
we are not to be misled by our first impression when we are con- 
fronted with the symptoms of patients which initially give the appear- 
ance of typical deception. Appearance alone in no case suffices to 
justify the diagnosis of malingering. 
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COMMENTARY 
P. D. SCOTT 


DESPITE a great increase in the prison population, the Ganser syn- 
drome, which together with “ prison paranoia ” is the most familiar 
prison psychosis, now appears with increasing rarity. This in itself, 
on grounds of ready susceptibility to social changes, might be construed 
as evidence of its hysterical or, at least, psychogenic origin. Experi- 
enced prison medical officers agree with Anderson’s (1960) statement 
that “These states are not observed to any extent in English prisons ” 
——but they do still occur. Typically they are found in prisoners await- 
ing trial (Lewis 1941), but Mayer-Gross reported the syndrome in 
sentenced prisoners who later developed a chronic schizophrenia 
without any clear line of demarcation between the two pictures 
(Anderson et al. 1959). Norwood East (1936) rather dogmatically states 
that the’ true prison psychoses are confined to sentenced prisoners. The 
syndrome is probably now more commonly to be found in the mental 
hospitals, and this is a trend which was noted by Flatau in 1913. The 
chances of solving the intriguing problems of the syndrome must 
diminish with the decline in reported cases, so that Schorer’s present 
translation of Ganser’s first and classical paper on the subject may 
serve a useful purpose through encouraging further observation of 
even the occasional case. 

The essential feature of the syndrome is usually described as 
Vorbeireden—literally, talking at cross purposes. Goldin and Mac- 
Donald (1955) state that Ganser did not use this term, and that his 
“ vorbeigehen ” (to pass by) is a more accurate description, as in the 
French “ réponses à côté.” Anderson and Mallinson (1941) discourage 
the use of the term for any random answer which may have little 
bearing on the point and suggest the definition as “ that false response 
of a patient to the examiner’s question where the answer, although 
wrong, is never far wrong and bears a definite and obvious relation to 
the question, indicating clearly that the question has been grasped...” 
Ganser’s other invariable features of the syndrome are: all were un- 
doubtedly ill, had strong hysterical stigmata, fluctuating clouding of 
consciousness, defects of memory, hallucinations, and all were precipi- 
tated by physical or emotional traumata. Although malingering has 
of course always figured prominently in the differential diagnosis, no 
one now doubts that the Ganser syndrome was essentially an illness. 
This translation shows that Ganser, in effect, excluded malingering by 
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definition in his use of the word “ inability to answer correctly ” in 
describing the principal symptom. The primary message of his paper 
is that we are not to be misled by a first impression of deceptiveness 
in the patient even if he happens to be in prison. 

Further controversy, originally entered upon by Nissl (1902) and 
Ganser, and indeed still continued, surrounds the primacy of schizo- 
phrenia or hysteria. It is only more recently that the importance of 
other major psychoses has been recognised. Anderson and Mallinson 
(1941) and Goldin and MacDonald (1955) have described Ganser 
syndromes in patients with clear-cut depressive psychosis, and the 
latter authors found depersonalisation to be present in all three of 
their cases, suggesting that “ It is possible that this remarkable disturb- 
ance of consciousness forms a suitable soil for the development of a 
Ganser syndrome.” A depressed and depersonalised male patient of 
48 years (not an offender), to whom Dr. D. L. Davies kindly drew my 
attention, throws a little light on this problem: he complained of 
having no feelings nor substance; “ If someone was walking past I 
would step aside but it wouldn’t make any difference if I bashed into 
them . . . Nobody is strange to me, everything is the same . . . Things 
are real, it’s me that’s not real . . . I don’t know how I am walking 
about ... I haven’t got a mind to think with.” Asked (in a room with 
three doors) how he would get out, he looked immediately at the 
correct door and then said “I really don’t know, I don’t know my 
way about.” What are 2 and 2?—long pause, “I think I know but 
I don’t want to say . . . I should think 4.” How many children 
have you?” “I think I’ve only got one girl but I don’t really know.” 
These are not quite Ganser answers, but they do show the difficulties 
in answering simple questions which beset a patient who feels he has 
no identity. Possibly this is one of the elements of the sort to which 
Professor Anderson refers. A further case of a middle-aged male 
convict is instructive: he developed a brief and genuine hysterical 
state with clouding of consciousness, some schizophrenic-like postur- 
ings, and a profession not to understand English; after recovery he 
freely described a number of fully premeditated defensive mechanisms 
in his past life; e.g., when employed for the first time in a strange 
dockyard he pretended that he could speak only Spanish (he was 
fluently bilingual) “ because people are kinder to you when you're a 
stranger and in difficulties.” Why should defences and deceptions be 
the prerogative of the sane? It is the whole man, along with his tried 
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defences, who becomes mentally ill, it would be odd if they did not 
colour that illness. 

The experimental approach has been used since Jung (1903) applied 
his word association test in this context. Other experiments have been 
summarised by Anderson, Trethowan and Kenna (1959) in the preamble 
to their own careful comparison of the responses of four groups of 
persons: those asked to simulate mental disorder, a normal non- 
simulating group, patients with organic dementia, and those exhibiting 
pseudo-dementia. “‘ Examples of Vorbeireden occurred frequently in 
the replies given by both simulants and patients with pseudo-dementia, 
similar gross confabulations occurred with almost equal frequency in 
the responses of ‘ organic’ patients.” “The length and thoroughness 
of the examination is an important factor in revealing the spuriousness 
of simulation.” Fatigue makes the simulants’ answers more and more 
normal, whereas in the pseudo-dements it increases their unco- 
operativeness. Perseveration, common in the organic group, was not 
observed to any substantial degree in the other three groups. “ The 
Ganser syndrome shows a much greater psychic disturbance; many, 
possibly most, turn out to be schizophrenics, whilst pseudo-dementia 
is usually transient and situational coming much closer to conscious 
simulation ...” 

Much of the confusion in this matter appears to lie not in the 
features of the Ganser syndrome so much as in the meaning of 
“hysterical.” Thus Goldin and MacDonald (1955) interprèt- Ganser’s 
paper as requiring the element of “ potential gain ” in the motivation 
of the patient; they therefore reject Anderson and Mallinson’s cases as 
not true Ganser states. It seems very doubtful, however, if Ganser 
construed “ hysterical” in this way, and his cases correspond very 
closely with those of Anderson. In fact the premature apportioning 
of motivation appears to be a brake on progress here. If more 
attention could be given to the precise clinical state, the setting, the 
course of the illness and the objective response of the patient to 
repeated and prolonged examination, rather than to what are really 
no better than guesses or inferences as to their motivation (the wish 
to be insane, compromising between escape from and holding on to 
reality, to escape a disagreeable situation, to protect self-esteem as 
well as self, an essay at absolution, to deceive himself rather than 
others) then more progress might be made. 

At the moment we have to differentiate between, on the one hand, 
Ganser’s precisely described syndrome of the hysterical twilight state 
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closely related to schizophrenia, and on the other the symptom of the 
approximate answer which may appear in a great variety of different 
conditions varying from the normal person simulating mental dis- 
order, the normal person in “ sleep drunkenness ” (Henneberg 1904), 
the high grade subnormal, the “ brilliant psychopath,” and in a wide 
variety of genuine mental illnesses, including the schizophrenic and 
affective psychoses. 

Bearing these predispositions in mind, the manifestly slight relation- 
ship with crime is probably dependent, in the case of the symptom, on 
- the vigilance of prison medical officers in discouraging simulation, and, 
in the case of the syndrome, on the similarly slight correlation of crime 
with frank mental illness, which is all the more a reason for treating 
it with respect when it does occur. It is worth noting in passing that 
neither the symptom nor the syndrome is observed, so far as I know, 
in juveniles. In some 8,000 delinquent girls and boys personally 
examined, not one instance has occurred, and those who claim amnesia 
for their offences are practically confined to murderers. 
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IZI 


IS CRIMINAL BEHAVIOUR DEVIANT BEHAVIOUR? 
RICHARD QUINNEY (Kentucky) * 


OnE of the basic assumptions in the study of criminal behaviour is that 
behaviour in violation of the criminal law also represents deviation 
from other norms. The criminologist in his research usually proceeds 
on the premise that the criminal law embodies important social norms 
and that these norms are held by most persons in society. While 
these assumptions are rarely questioned in most studies of criminal 
behaviour, a few criminologists have nevertheless recognised that the 
relationship between the criminal law and social norms is problematic. 
Some time ago, for example, Fuller (1942) observed that the criminal 
statute is the formal embodiment of someone’s moral values and that, 
depending upon the particular law, all persons may not regard the 
law as valid according to their own values and group norms. Sellin 
(1938), touching upon similar matters even at an earlier time, noted 
that the criminal code is only one set of conduct norms, but one which 
is binding-upon all who live within the boundaries of a political unit. 

These and other writers, then, have questioned the degree of 
correspondence between criminal law and social norms. They have 
provided enough discussion to caution the criminologist in his research 
that care must be taken in inferring that legal violations are also 
deviations from other norms. The fact remains, however, that crimin- 
ologists continue to ignore the problematic relation between legal and 
extra-legal norms. The result is that much of the behaviour that is 
studied as criminal behaviour is not actually deviant behaviour from 
the standpoint of the norms of the groups and subcultures that are 
being investigated. It is likely that some violations are nothing more 
than the breaking of a formal rule, a rule which has little or no 
support in any group. 

This paper, then, will explore, on the one hand, the relation 
between criminal law and social norms and, on the other, the relation 
between crime and deviation. It is suggested that these relationships 
may be taken as objects of study in their own right. The strategy 
becomes one of exploring the relationships rather than taking them 
for granted. The degree of correspondence between criminal violation 
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and normative deviation poses significant problems for study. Like- 
wise, the relation between criminal law and social norms presents a 
number of important research problems. 


Criminal Law and Social Norms 


Criminal law may be regarded as an instrument of formal social control 
whereby an organised effort is made to regulate certain areas of 
behaviour (Davis, 1962, Chap. 2; Korn and McCorkle, 1959, Chap. 4; 
Parsons, 1962). As a particular type of formal social control, criminal 
law is characterised by (1) explicit rules of conduct created by political 
authority, (2) provisions for punishment, (3) designated officials to 
make, interpret and enforce the rules, and (4) uniform administration 
of the codes for all persons within a given territory. 

Law has grown increasingly important as a means of social anes! 
as societies have grown in complexity. In preliterate and peasant 
societies where norms are relatively uniform, stable and consistent, 
intimate personal relationships exist to such an extent to control 
human interaction. The more modern societies, on the other hand, 
have become highly differentiated in terms of values and norms. 
Various social groupings have arisen with their own sets of values and 
norms. In these heterogeneous societies there are many values and 
norms which are agreed upon by most members, but there are many 
values and norms which are unique to the diverse groups. As Sellin 
(1938, p. 29) has noted: “The more complex a culture becomes, the 
_ more likely it is that the number of normative groups which affect a 
person will be large, and the greater the chance that the norms of these 
groups will fail to agree, no matter how much they may overlap as a 
result of a common acceptance of certain norms.” 

Criminal law, therefore, has emerged as a formal system of main- 
taining social order in differentiated societies. Other means of social 
control have proved inadequate in the uniform regulation of many 
areas of behaviour. Where correct conduct cannot be agreed upon, 
the criminal law serves to control the behaviour of all persons within 
a given political jurisdiction. 

It is unlikely, then, that all criminal law incorporates the most 
cherished values and norms of all persons in a society. There are 
values and norms supported by some or possibly all persons which are 
not part of the law, and the law includes values and norms which 
are not important to some persons. It is going too far to argue, as 
have some (Michael and Adler, 1933, pp. 2-3), that “ there is no.surer 
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way of ascertaining what kinds of behavior are generally regarded 
as immoral or anti-social by the people of any community than by 
reference to their criminal code, for in theory, at least, the criminal 
code embodies social judgments with respect to behavior, and perhaps, 
more often than not, fact conforms to theory,” or that “most of 
the people in any community would probably agree that most of 
the behavior which is proscribed by their criminal law is socially 
undesirable.” Such thinking on the similarity between criminal law 
and other social norms ignores (1) social differentiation in modern 
society, (2) processes in the formulation of criminal law, and (%) the 
relation of social change to criminal law and social norms. 


Social differentiation 


Some legal norms forbidding certain behaviours are supported by 
nearly all segments of a society, while others find little support. Many 
of our recent laws do not have the support of the majority of the 
people. There is little question that the traditional laws regarding 
such conventional crimes as murder, larceny, and robbery find support 
in public opinion. However, it is unlikely that laws which define 
such behaviours as restraint of trade, false advertising and misuse of 
trade marks as criminal are supported by most persons (Clinard, 1963, 
Pp. 152-153; Sutherland, 1940). These latter laws are unrelated to 
the social norms of the vast majority of the population. 

Due to the heterogeneity of modern society, with varied and often 
opposing subcultures, there cannot be complete agreement on all 
norms. “To a large number of persons who live in such a culture, 
certain life situations are governed by such conflicting norms that no 
matter what the response of the person in such a situation will be, it 
will violate the norms of some social group concerned ” (Sellin, 1938, 
p. 60). Thus, many people in modern society, depending upon their 
particular attachments, do not regard the official, legal norms as 
legitimate. The criminal law may not overlap the social norms of 
some groups and thus may not be supported by some individuals. The 
result is that there is selective obedience to the law for most persons. 
Some laws are obeyed and others are not according to a person’s own 
values and the norms of his groups (Clinard, 1963, pp. 172-174). 


Formulation of criminal law 


Another reason for the lack of agreement between criminal law 
and other social norms is due to the particular processes that operate 
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in the formulation of the law. Cultural diversity creates special groups, 
and certain of these groups become organised to an extent that they 
are in a position to exert influence at strategic points in the formulation 
of criminal law (Williams, 1960, pp. 270-279; Key, 1958; Truman, 
1951). The values and norms for some groups become a part of the 
criminal law, while other groups are not represented in the law which 
is binding upon all persons and groups. 

The content of the criminal law, then, including the kind of conduct 
prohibited and the nature of sanctions attached, depends upon the 
norms of those groups in society which influence legislation, court 
decisions, and administrative rulings. In addition, these influential 
groups may not be in the majority in numbers or even represent the 
interests of the majority in the population. Indeed, as noted by Fuller 
(1942, p. 627), “ Our parliamentary democracy is so constituted that 
much of our legislation ‘is, in fact, the legislation of well-organized, 
articulate and powerful minorities.” The social values and norms, 
then, “ which receive the protection of the criminal law are ultimately 
those which are treasured by dominant interest groups ” (Sellin, 1938, 
p. 21). 

The ability of groups to influence the formulation of law is related 
to the power positions of the particular groups. A group that can get 
in a strategic power position can determine the content of criminal - 
' law. Furthermore, the criminal law changes as the values and norms 
of the dominant groups are modified and as the place of these groups 
is altered in the power structure itself. Therefore, what is defined as 
criminal behaviour in a society is related to the success of certain 
groups in influencing legislation, the values and norms of these groups, 
the compromises of these groups, and shifts in the power structure of 
the society. In addition the determination of what is criminal extends 
into the interpretation and enforcement of the law. The values and 
norms of groups in positions of power can enter at any point in 
establishing the criminality of any behaviour (Cuber, Harper and 
Kenkel, 1946, pp. 160-163). 


Social change 


The degree of correspondence between criminal law and social 
norms is also affected by the changes in a society. For instance, many 
criminal laws lag behind the changing societal norms. The well- 
known “blue laws ” are an example of criminal laws which were once 
related to the norms of several groups or segments of society but have 
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since become dated and obsolete because of normative modifications 
and changes. 

It is also the case that some laws precede the norms that will some 
day become established for a large portion of the society. In fact, law 
can serve as a device to induce social change (Rose, 1956). The recent, 
civil rights legislation in the United States in reference to negro-white 
relations is forcing a change in social norms in some segments of the 
population. As has been noted by Segerstedt (1942a, 1942b), social 
codes—or imperatives—create social customs. Thus, in a number of 
ways, criminal law is related to social change. Social change and 
changes in the law are constant and interacting processes (Dror, 1949; 
Friedmann, 1949). 

It can therefore be seen that the relationship between criminal law 
and social norms is a function of a number of factors, of which the 
most important appear to be social differentiation, processes in the 
formulation of criminal law, and social change. It is clear that 
the relationship between criminal law and social norms is a problem- 
atic one. Criminologists cannot take the relationship—in terms of 
complete correspondence—for granted. The nature of the relation 
of any criminal law to other social norms is far from certain. 


Crime and Deviation 


Much of what is called criminal behaviour may thus be viewed as 
behaviour that is oriented to norms other than those embodied in the 
criminal law. Such illegal behaviour is, of course, in a sense deviant 
behaviour in that there is deviation from a norm, the legal norm. 
However, in keeping with recent conceptualisation (Cohen, 1959, 
p. 462) deviant behaviour represents “ behavior which violates institu- 
tionalized expectations—that is, expectations which are shared and 
recognized as legitimate within a social system.” Similarly (Clinard, 
196%, p. 22), deviant behaviour consists of “ only those situations in 
which behavior is in a disapproved direction, and of sufficient degree 
to exceed the tolerance limit of the community.” While behaviours 
in violation of many of a society’s legal norms deviate from in- 
stitutionalised expectations and exceed the tolerance limit of the 
community, it is also true that some crimes are not in violation of 
expectations (or social norms) and are not disapproved to such a degree 
as to exceed the tolerance limit of the community. Criminal behaviour 
and deviant behaviour can thus be treated as two separate orders of 
behaviour. 
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It follows that the formulation of hypotheses for research in 
criminology must take into consideration the deviant nature of the 
behaviour as well as its criminality. Behaviour that does not deviate 
from the group norm, but which is nevertheless illegal, will require an 
explanation different from behaviour which represents both normative 
deviation and criminal violation. 

The problem of the correspondence between deviant behaviour and 
criminal behaviour becomes particularly crucial in the study of white 
collar crime—or occupational crime (Quinney, 1964). The question 
arises whether or not the behaviours which have been defined as 
criminal—many of them only recently—are also deviations from the 
normative structure of the occupation. If it can be established that 
the behaviours are regarded as deviant, as well as criminal, by thé’ 
occupational members, the criminal violations can truly be studied as 
deviations from occupational norms, thus eliminating the cumbersome 
problem—usually not resolved—that criminal behaviour may not be 
normative deviation from the standpoint of the group being studied. 

Methods must be developed to determine the correspondence 
between deviant and criminal behaviour. One procedure which 
appears to have promise involves the measurement of the attitudes of 
group members towards criminal cases. In a study of prescription 
violation by retail pharmacists, the author (Quinney, 1962, Chap. 9; 
Quinney, 196%) was able to determine the deviant nature of certain, 
illegal behaviours by presenting the respondents with several cases of 
criminal violations. Through an analysis of forced choice responses, 
it was possible to establish whether or not the specific behaviours were 
regarded as criminal, deviant, or both. 

The otherwise confusing problem that some criminal violations 
are not regarded as criminal by the group members becomes clear 
when it is found that these behaviours are not actually deviant. The 
eventual explanation of these behaviours cannot be based on a theory 
of deviant behaviour. On the other hand, behaviours that are deviant 
as well as criminal are subject to an explanation in terms of deviant 
behaviour. An understanding of the deviant nature of the criminal 
behaviour must precede any attempt to explain the behaviour. 


The Study of Criminal Law and Social Norms in Criminology 


To the criminologist, scientific interest in crime emerges when the 
important norms by which certain behaviours are defined as crime 
are themselves subjected to analysis rather than taken for granted. All 
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too often the facile solution that the criminal behaviour under study 
is behaviour in deviation from social norms has been relied upon. 
Future studies must explore the relation between legal norms and 
extra-legal norms instead of resorting to the inference that the two 
are the same. An investigation which considers both the criminal law 
and social norms will provide valuable insights concerning the con- 
ditions under which behaviour becomes defined as crime. In addition, 
information regarding the process of law-making will be obtained. 
Such a study will be likely to produce knowledge regarding the 
structure of society itself. 

The importance of criminal law to the study of criminal behaviour 
was forcefully noted some time ago by Michael and Adler (1933, p. 5) 
when they stated that criminal law is the formal cause of crime: “ If 
crime is merely an instance of conduct which is proscribed by the | 
criminal code it follows that the criminal law is the formal cause 
of crime.” It is the criminal law that gives behaviour its quality of 
criminality. One might go on so far as to say, then, as did Michael 
and Adler (1933, p. 20), that “all of the problems of crime, practical 
and theoretical, have their roots in the criminal code.” 

The idea that criminal law should be given serious attention by 
criminologists has been suggested on several occasions: Vold (1958, 
p. 202) pointed out that in criminology there is “always a dual 
problem of explanation—that of accounting for the behaviour as 
behaviour, and equally important, accounting for the definitions by 
which specific behaviour comes to be considered as crime or non- 
crime.” In a series of articles Jeffery (1956a, 1956b, 1959) has strongly 
stated that criminologists have over-emphasised the study of the be- 
haviour of criminals to the neglect of the study of the way in which 
the behaviours become defined as crime. Moreover, he states (1959, 
P. 534): “ Criminologists need a theory of crime, a theory which 
explains the origin and development of criminal law in terms of the 
institutional structure of society.” 

Likewise, Mannheim (1945, especially Chap. 12) has suggested a 
sociology of criminal law which examines the structure of society, the 
groups, values and attitudes in relation to the content of the criminal 
law; but actual research in the sociology of criminal law has been 
sparse. Some exceptions are Segerstedt’s (1949) report on the attitudes 
towards the’law and towards lawbreakers (also see Smigel, 1953), Hall’s 
(1952) study of the relationship between social structure and the 
development of criminal law on theft, Rusche and Kirchheimer’s (1961) 
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recent observations- on the use of legal procedures for political ends. 
In addition, there has been some research (Foote, 1946; Nagel, 1962; 
Newman, 1956) on the prosecution and adjudication of criminal cases. 

The importance of the relation between criminal law and social 
norms has been acutely drawn to the attention of criminologists 
particularly through the study of white collar crime. As Aubert has 
noted (1942, p. 264): “ The unexpected and somehow deviant nature 
of many recent laws defining white collar crimes has made it natural 
to ask for an explanation of the norms themselves and not only of 
their infringements. As soon as this happens new theoretical vistas 
are immediately opened.” It is not altogether unlikely that the study 
of the process of law-making, the groups influencing legislation, and 
the social norms behind the criminal law may provide a level of 
analysis for the actual explanation of the behaviours that occur in 
violation of the law. 


Administration of Criminal Justice 

The relation between legal norms and other norms has consequences 
for violation and enforcement of the criminal law. In general, those 
laws which are in accord with the important extra-legal norms of 
most of the population are realised in actual behaviour (Davis, 1962, 
pp. 58-60; Dror, 1957-58). Enforcement becomes a problem when . 
there is a lack of agreement on the norms embodied in the criminal 
law. Sutherland and Cressey (1960, p. 11) have summarised the 
problem of the correspondence between criminal law and the important 
norms as it relates to enforcement: “‘ Laws have accumulated because 
the mores have been weak and inconsistent; and because the laws have 
not had the support of the mores they have been relatively ineffective 
as a means of control. When mores are adequate, laws are unneces- 
sary; when the mores are inadequate, the laws are ineffective.” 

Finally, in reference to the relation between criminal law and 
social norms, it may be suggested that much criminal behaviour in 
modern, heterogeneous society represents a normal response to the 
accumulation of criminal laws. There is a tendency in modern 
societies to make laws as a first reaction to situations which are defined 
by some as difficult and unpleasant. The result is that today our 
criminal codes consist of many laws which contradict one another 
and many which are antiquated (Barnes and Teeters, 1959, pp. 70-75; 
Bloch and Geis, 1962, pp. 63-64). Each year there are thousands of 
new laws added to the statute books, creating many new crimes. It 
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has been estimated (Jeffery, 1962, p. 300), for example, that since 1900 
in the United States the number of offences for which a person can be 
arrested has doubled. Many of the laws no longer incorporate the 
social norms on which they were once based. Changes both in norms 
and scientific knowledge have made many laws obsolete. Such laws 
are likely to meet with resistance. Violation may occur where the 
usefulness of the proscribed action is doubtful. Violation of these 
laws may be the only possible solution to present-day problems and 
situations. 

Several undesirable consequences result from such an unwieldy 
accumulation of criminal law. A genuine disrespect and disregard for 
the particular laws may be created and, what is more, even for law in 
general. This may be furthered when law enforcement agencies must 
often ignore the offence when the law is obsolete but still exists on the 
statute books. Enforcement and administrative procedures in general 
tend to break down. Furthermore, there may be an outright attempt 
by the public to outwit the law enforcement agencies in violation of 
these’ laws and others. Thus, as stated by Michael and Adler (1933, 
pP. 353), “ Laws which make certain types of behaviour criminal may 
be more undesirable in their consequences than the behaviour itself.” 

When criminal laws no longer receive social support, or the laws 
become obsolete because of scientific knowledge, the laws should be 
changed with old and inefficient ones repealed and, if necessary, new 
ones enacted. It may also be desirable to bring within the scope of 
the criminal law behaviours which deviate from the basic values of 
the society (Mannheim, 1946). Thus, as has been suggested by several 
writers (Beutel, 1957; Mannheim, 1946, especially Chap. 11; Michael 
and Adler, 1933), the study of criminal law by criminologists could 
provide the necessary knowledge for rational legislation. Further 
investigation of the relation between criminal behaviour and deviant 
behaviour could contribute to this purpose. 
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THE INCIDENCE OF A CRIMINAL RECORD 
IN 1,000 CONSECUTIVE “ALCOHOLICS ” 


ALLEN A. BARTHOLOMEW * and MARGARET F. KELLEY (Melbourne) t 


THE problem of the relationship between alcohol, alcoholism and crime 
is one that has exercised the minds of criminologists for many years. 
There are two means whereby this question may be investigated. The 
first is to ask: “ How often is the criminal an alcoholic? ” or “ How. 
often was the criminal act committed in relation to alcohol? ” whilst 
the second question asks: “‘ How often is the alcoholic a criminal? ” 
Although these questions are clearly related, it must be recognised, as 
was pointed out by Banay (1945), that they are to be distinguished. 
The study reported here relates to the second question. 

An opportunity to carry out such an investigation was presented at 
the Alexandra Clinic, an out-patient facility which, opened in March 
1960, serves a number of functions but whose major concern is that 
of assessing and treating cases of alcoholism. The technique of simply 
taking the first thousand cases of alcoholism and extracting from the 
notes the presence or absence of a history of conviction(s) is very 
attractive. There are, however, two main difficulties regarding such 
an approach. The first is that alcoholism has been defined for the 
clinic purposes (Bartholomew and Kelley, 1962a) as “. . . a problem 
associated with or arising from alcohol; a problem that might or 
might not be accepted by the patient.” In other words, subsumed 
under such a rubric are a number of conditions that include chronic 
alcoholics, excessive or heavy drinkers, “problem drinkers” and 
persons who are concerned about their drinking habits for a variety of 
reasons. However, for general purposes such a group may be con- 
sidered of value for an investigation of this type, the wide definition 
of alcoholism tending to minimise any correlation between it and 
crime. The second difficulty is that, although the history sheet at the 
clinic includes a proforma for completion that asks, among other 
things:, police record, year of charge, court charge, penalty, this may 
not be done with accuracy. This means that, from the point of view 

* MB., B.S.(Lond.), D.P.M.(Lond.). Alexandra Clinic, Department of Mental Health, Melbourne. 


+ B.a.(Melb.), DipSocStud. Alexandra Clinic. We should like to thank the Department of 
Mental Health for permission to publish the results of this study. 
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. of the figures obtained in this way, the relationship shown to exist 
between alcoholism and crime would be very conservative. 


; Method 
The method adopted was that the first 1,000 cases of “ alcoholism ” 
presented at the Alexandra Clinic were scrutinised and the following 
facts extracted from the clinical notes: sex, age, technique of referral, 
and previous convictions, the latter being considered in two categories 
—“ drunk and disorderly ” and “ other.” 


Results 
Sex: Males ......... 853 f 
Females ...... 147 Ratio ... 1:58 


Age: The distribution is shown in Table r. 


TABLE I 


This sets out the distribution of patients (Pts.) in terms of age. It also sets out 
the incidence of criminal records (C.R.) in terms of the age groups. The figures 
` in brackets refer to the females in the series 





Technique of referral. The various means of referral are set out in 
condensed tabular form as Table 2. It is clear that some 65 per cent. 
of our referrals are either “ self ” or through Alcoholics Anonymous, 
these two categories being by no means distinct. 


TABLE 2 


Setting out the major techniques of referral. “ Agency” includes all hospitals, 
general practitioners, churches as well as various voluntary and statutory 
agencies. “ Legal” indicates persons referred to the clinic from the police, the 
courts or the parole board. The figure 28 in brackets indicates the number 
coming to the clinic subsequent to a telephone call on the Personal Emergency 


Advisory Service. (Bartholomew and Kelley, 1961, 1962b.) 
o N 475 esile 5 
RAS eile ednateen 176 5 
“ AQENCy” sureres ZOI 
“bepal” cs civeccessesscisetans 48 


Incidence of previous convictions. The findings are presented in 
Table 3. As the required data were not available in six cases, the figure 
of 994 was used as the total. A further modification was made in that 
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the figures were adjusted to take into account those patients referred 
to the clinic as a result of various “ legal” pressures as all had a 
criminal record: referred by the police, the courts or the parole board. 
Previous convictions have been dealt with in four categories, viz., 

(a) all those with a previous criminal record, l 

(b) all those with a previous record related to charges of being 

“ drunk and disorderly,” 
(c) all those with a criminal record for “ other ” offences, 
(d) all those whose record related to both (b) and (c). 


Relationship of criminal record to referral. As those referred to 
the clinic by “ legal” pressures had a criminal record (almost by defi- | 
nition), these were removed from the total of 1,000 patients in order 
to note whether there was any difference in the incidence of a criminal 
record in those that were “ self-referred ” (including those from A.A.) 
and those referred by various ‘agencies. The findings are presented in 
Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
Setting out the incidence of the various nope of criminal record in the two 
techniques of referral unrel to “ legal ” pressures 

“Self” (Incl. A.A.) “ Agency ” Total 

651 (68-3%) 301 (31-6%) 952 

Previous convictions 204 TEE 102 (33:3%) 306 
Drunk and Disorderly 150 (63-9%) 85 (36-14%) 235 
“ Other” 74 (718%) 29 (28-51%) 10% 
Both 20 (62-5%) 12 (37-5%) 32 


It is of interest that under the heading of “ Other” for previous 
convictions there were 15 individuals who had convictions for 
“drunken driving,” three of whom also had convictions for being 
“ drunk and disorderly.” Only one of these 15 patients was referred 
to the clinic through “ legal ’’ pressures. 

Another matter of interest relates to the patients who attended 
the clinic as a result of a telephone call on the Personal Emergency 
Advisory Service. It has been estimated that some 6 per cent. of the 
calls received by this service are related to alcohol (Bartholomew and 
Kelley, 1962b). In the first 1,000 cases of alcoholism seen in the clinic 
28 were “referred ” from the telephone service (2'8 per cent.). Of 
these 28 patients, 7 had criminal records (3 for “ drunk and dis- 
orderly ”; 5 for “ other ”; 1 being in both categories). 
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It is apparent that, in round figures, it may be stated that in 1,000 
consecutive cases of “ alcoholism ” seen in an out-patient clinic dealing 
with all socio-economic groups, some 35 per cent. have a criminal 
record (the small sub-group of females producing a figure of only 
about 10 per cent.). This figure for both the whole group and the 
male sub-group is in close agreement with much of the literature. 
Norvig and Nielsen (1946) found that some 36 per cent. of 221 male 
hospitalised alcoholics had a history of delinquency, which was in 
some agreement with the earlier work of Wegener (1928) who noted 
that 23-3 per cent. of alcoholics admitted to sanatoria and hospitals had 
a criminal history. Glatt (1948) states that, of 121 male alcoholics 
(social classes 1 and 2) admitted to an English public mental hospital 
(Warlingham Park), over 20 per cent. had at some time been in prison; 
that of 40 male homeless alcoholics and excessive drinkers admitted 
to a London observation ward over 40 per cent. had appeared in 
court and that, of a similar population of 27 living in a London 
reception centre (social classes 4 and 5), approximately 45 per cent. 
had been in prison, and, finally, that among 30 male alcoholics of social 
classes 1 and 2, and with a home of their own, admitted to a London 
observation ward, one-third had been before the courts. In a study 
of “Men without Homes” ia Melbourne (Jordan, 1963) it is stated 
of 622 individuals: “Although few were asked if they had been con- 
victed of offences, it was learned that at least a hundred had been.” 
Findings of a rather different order have been reported by Hughes 
(1945) who noted that only 8-3 per cent. of 487 consecutive admissions 
to hospital had a criminal history. Although the figures may vary 
from place to place, and from author to author, perhaps dependent 
upon definitions of such concepts as “ alcoholism,” one thing can be 
stated with some certainty. This is that the figures do not support the 
attitude of such as Carratala (1944) who sees a direct relationship 
between alcohol and crime to the extent that all alcoholics are potential 
criminals, or Thélin (1961), who comments that alcoholism is found ' 
by the doctor and criminologist at every step behind delinquency and 
criminality. Rather, it is suggested, the words of Glatt (1958) are 
more in point: “ The average alcoholic is not a criminal and does not 
come into serious trouble with the law.” Glatt (1958) also suggests 
that “ The great majority of alcoholics who commit asocial or anti- 
social acts do so only after many years of excessive drinking.” 
When the age distribution and the incidence of a criminal record of 
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our group are examined it is seen that the “ under zos ” account for 
6'5 per cent. of the total patients and 8-5 per cent. of the criminal 
records. To some extent this may be taken as support for the thesis 
of Glatt. 

It is of interest that the males had an incidence of a little under 
.30 per cent. for records of having been convicted of being drunk and 
disorderly. This is of more nuisance value than anything else (although 
it may cost the community a great deal in terms of many receptions 
into prison for very short sentences of a few days). When one turns 
to the more serious offences the incidence is found to be in the region 
of a little over Io per cent. Such a finding is in conformity with the 
observation of McGee (1947) that the relationship between alcoholism 
and crime is in terms of petty rather than serious offences. Our study 
supports this to a greater extent than our figures clearly indicate in 
that “other” offences include a lot of very minor crime: petty 
larceny, assault, resisting arrest when drunk, malicious damage, etc. 

Our figures for females are exceedingly small and quite at variance 
with those of Widermannova (1957) who noted criminal records in 
38 per cent. of women admitted to an alcoholic consultation clinic: 
a figure comparable with ours, and many others, for males. This 
difference is possibly due to cultural factors but may also reflect the 
likelihood that in the Alexandra Clinic the women are not asked 
regarding a criminal record as carefully as are the men. 


Summary 


One thousand consecutive admissions of “alcoholics” to an out- 
patient clinic, largely concerned with the problem, were studied with 
reference to the incidence of a criminal record. It was noted that 
in the whole group the incidence of a criminal record was 35°6 per cent. 
In the males (84-3 per cent. of the group) 39°6 per cent. had a criminal 
record; 28-9 per cent. for convictions as being “ drunk and disorderly ” 
and 14:2 per cent. for “ other” offences. Females were a small pro- 
‘portion of the total group (14-7 per cent.) and they had an incidence 
of 12°3 per cent. for a criminal record; 10-3 per cent. for being “ drunk 
and disorderly ” and 2:0 per cent. for “ other ” offences. 
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VIEWS ON PSYCHIATRY AND APPROVED 
SCHOOLS 


P. H. CONNELL (London) * 


IN a previous paper (Connell 1965) some theoretical and practical 
aspects of the possible participation of a psychiatrist in an approved 
school have been analysed and some examples of such participation, 
quoting case histories, have been presented. It is the purpose of this 
paper to review some of the British literature on the topic of psychiatry 
and approved schools and to discuss this field more generally. 


Review of Literature 


Wardrop (1952) notes the differences between the approach of a 
child pyschiatric clinic and therapeutic possibilities in an approved 
school. He observes that treatment may, by releasing underlying 
aggression, cause a temporary increase in behaviour disorders, and he 
wonders what would be their effect on the other pupils and the staff. 
“Is our place in an approved school,” writes Wardrop, “if indeed we 
have one at all, to work through the staff, discussing, perhaps inter- 
preting behaviour problems, advising, rather than treating children 
directly? ” He concludes that the final answer may well be a special 
school which will be a psychiatric clinic as well, with a child psychi- 
atric team working in very close association with a specialised staff 
of teachers and instructors. 

Simmons and Davis (1953) note that the consultant psychiatrist, 
while offering his opinion about every boy on whom his advice was 
sought, has rarely felt it necessary, or desirable, to carry out a course 
of treatment in addition to what the staff had been doing. E.E.G.s were 
sometimes found to be diagnostically helpful and might indicate a 
course of drug treatment. These writers concluded that “The psychia- 
trist diagnoses and advises on the plan of treatment. The essence of 
treatment is not the ‘ psychotherapeutic interview ’ but the therapeutic 
environment.” 

* M.D., D.P.M. Physician, Bethlem Royal and Maudsley Hospitals. Formerly physician-in- 
charge, Child Psychiatry Unit, Newcastle General Hospital, in association with the 
aed of Newcastle, and ae psychiatrist, Ayscliffe and Netherton Approved 
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Parr (1945) discusses, as a layman, the concept of psychiatric treat- 
ment in the approved school. He notes the inevitable inconveniences, 
“not to use a stronger word,” which psychiatric treatment at an 
approved school usually entails. ‘ ‘ Things would be easier,” says Parr, 
if “ our doctor were a member of the staff, always about the place, 
talking to and interested in everybody, a familiar and trusted figure.” 
Parr mentions the possibility of a boy becoming a mental hypo- 
chondriac, a mental malingerer, “ distracted from the natural process 
of settling down,” and whilst noting that the psychiatrist will be 
perfectly aware of these possibilities suggests that because the psychia- 
trist “ only sees the boy for an interview at long intervals, he is not 
so well placed to judge of his needs and his progress as those who see 
him all the time on a perfectly natural footing.” ‘‘ No doubt, if he has 
time, he will discuss the ‘ case’ with these and use their impressions 
to qualify the boy’s own-statements. But has he the time?” Parr 
concludes that the psychiatrist should be used in desperate situations 
if approved school “ treatment ” was failing. 

Buckle (1955) states that “in some countries the psychiatrist will 
be interested in the whole range of treatment of the juvenile offender, 
even to the extent of being himself director of the institution, whilst 
in others the psychiatrist is found to be merely an occasional con- 
sultant used only in exceptional cases when the child appears to be 
markedly abnormal.” 

Since the psychiatrist is concerned just as much with the environ- 
ment of the child as with the child himself, Buckle says that ‘‘ He 
may therefore become involved in efforts to alter or direct the affairs 
of the institution itself.” 

Buckle emphasises that “ All children who are comta to 
institutions for repeated delinquencies are ‘grossly abnormal in a 
psychological sense,” and that “ the nature of the abnormality which 
produces repeated delinquent symptoms is so deep seated that direct 
methods of psychotherapy will often be ineffectual. . . . In many 
cases it is necessary to provide intensive psychiatric treatment to 
accomplish the first step in the process, but it must be acknowledged 
that with certain children, particularly at the ages of thirteen to fifteen, 
some change in the direction of development may take place so that 
delinquency no longer occurs, and neurotic symptoms will be sub- 
- stituted which have less social consequence.” Nevertheless, Buckle 
advocates that “ In each case of serious delinquency, some attempt at 
psychotherapeutic measures should be undertaken.” Buckle concludes 
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that “ this extension of the work of the psychiatrist is relatively new 
and it is not yet possible to lay down definite lines of procedure.” 

Neustatter (1955) observes that the first essential “is the acceptance 
of a psychiatrist by the staff; for psychiatrists are by no means persona 
grata. They are viewed at best with suspicion; and when, besides being 
a psychiatrist, they descend from County Hall, the reaction to them 
is distinctly guarded.” In this context “a psychiatrist’s training in 
listening proved valuable, and at initial visits I did little more than 
listen.” 

Later Dr. Neustatter notes that “ Most children in approved schools 
are not deep psychological problems ”; however, he recognises that 
“in-some, delinquency appears more as a form of neurotic behaviour 
—an unconscious expression of conflict as in hysteria or compulsive 
acts.” Neustatter then comments that “the psychiatrist fulfils the 
very important role of the doctor in any society; he can advise, even 
if he has no specific remedy, and he can relieve anxiety. In institutions 
the latter can be of great value.” Finally, he draws attention to the 
relief obtained by individual members of staff when allowed to “ discuss 
their own personal problems with the psychiatrist which can result in 
greater tolerance of some of their very difficult charges.” 

Cuthbert (1957) states that “I do not propose to attempt in any: 
way to defend the present position of psychotherapy in relation to 
delinquency. It is sufficient for the moment if I state that, rather 
like the American and his Constitution, ‘ I believe in it.’ ” 

Noting that effective psychiatric treatment requires that the patient 
should genuinely want to be helped, Cuthbert observes that it is not 
every delinquent child who is either suitable for treatment or co- 
operative. “In fact,” says Cuthbert, “ one might say that the vast 
majority of delinquent children are completely unaware of their 
motives and are very frequently most unwilling to give up the power 
and attention and self-gratification which their delinquent act provides 
for them.” Observing that attempts to get the child to appreciate his 
need for help may activate the underlying mechanism of delinquency 
and may give rise to a great deal of difficulty in the controlled environ- 
ment of an approved school, so that the child may come into conflict 
with established authority, Cuthbert states that “ My own personal 
opinion is that individual psychotherapy is, in fact, a difficult pro- 
cedure in an approved school. It is very time consuming and must 
inevitably be limited to a very small proportion of the total number 
of children in a school.” 
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However, Cuthbert considers that the psychiatrist in the approved 
school can act indirectly in treatment by interpreting the child to those 
who have to live’with him and to show the requirements to which he 
has to adjust. ‘‘ This ‘behind the scenes’ activity can obviously be 
extended to the home as well, provided the emotional factors there are 
not too complex.” Cuthbert then advocates “role therapy ” and 
“ group therapy ” and infers that these methods may need special units 
and that, particularly in the case of “ role therapy,” the treatment is 
very exacting for those carrying it out. 

An unnamed writer (1947), discussing “ The Approved School as a 
Therapeutic Community,” notes the trend to provide specialist psychi- 
atric help in the context of the ordinary approved school. This may 
be considered as “ better than nothing,” but is certainly far from what 
it might be. This writer mentions the problems arising from a situa- 
tion where some boys are selected for “treatment ” by an individual 
to whom the other boys have no access and stresses that the individual 
therapist should have no involvement in administration or the day-to- 
day decision-making of the institution, except as he acts as a consultant 
to staff in policy-making. l 

Bentley (1957), then a deputy headmaster, notes that relatively 
few boys in the approved schools are deemed to require treatment 
` in a psychiatric sense—or “ treatment ” that is not already envisaged 
under training. He states that “ the delinquent factor, as distinct from 
the other associated manifestations, has not in my experience sub- 
mitted to psychiatric treatment, which might have some bearing on the 
fact that many of our boys have been committed in spite of a history 
of such treatment and yet have in the end submitted to approved 
school training which might be one eloquently pertinent reason for 
our (approved schools) existence.” 

Graf (1959) describes a type of group therapy and mentions that 
“ this modified form of group therapy based on the non-stop principle, 
as new comers can join any time, while relieved cases may leave 
whenever indicated, allows a combination of the techniques of indivi- 
dual and group therapy, which not only saves time, but also provides 
a maximum of individual help in a minimum of time while the 
children also benefit from the therapeutic advantages of group therapy.” 
He notes that “it is remarkable how often such cases improve (the: 
fire setter, the soiler, the absconder and unreasonably impulsive) if they 
feel a psychiatrist is behind them and the staff feel sure they are 
expertly advised by a man whom they have learned to trust.” To 
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achieve this, Graf considers that the psychiatrist must try to achieve 
acceptance as a member of the staff and for this purpose he should not 
confine attendance to a rigidly prescribed session, but should also take 
part in the school’s major activities and mix aani whenever possible 
with the boys and teachers. 

Cameron (1961), writing on the role of ihe psychiatrist in an 
intermediate approved school, notes that the psychiatrist is entering a 
highly integrated and dynamic society in which the headmaster is a 
keystone and that it behoves the psychiatrist to be clear on his part 
and function in this community. Cameron states “ that it is no part 
of the psychiatrist to enter into the community in a spirit of reforming 
zeal” and warns against the occupational risks of his profession— 
“tacit claims to omniscience and omnipotence.” In a subsequent 
telling phrase he notes “there was no reason to assume that the staff 
of the school were less endowed with humanity and benevolence than 
the psychiatrist.” 

He notes the value of casework in the approved school and describes 
the contribution of the psychiatrist, social worker, staff of the school, 
and the value of case discussion with the staff. He also notes that 
“we were clear from the beginning that the psychiatrists had no 
claim to arrogate to themselves the role of protector of these boys ” 
and develops this argument by noting that “a psychiatrist who 
arrogates to himself the role of benevolent figure in the lives of pupils 
in a school is forcing the antithetical role on the other members of 
the staff.” Implicit in these comments is the warning that the psychia- 
trist must not allow himself to become involved in disciplinary matters 
in the school. 

Warren (1961) notes that hospital in-patient treatment, or psychi- 
atric treatment in the approved school, tries to tackle girls’ emotional 
difficulties and mental disturbances, but fails to tackle, on the whole, 
longstanding disabilities of character. He notes that some girls 
admitted to approved schools also need psychiatric treatment designed 
to deal with their personal difficulties and emotional disturbances, and 
may not be able to settle down and benefit from the “ training ” 
without it. 

Warren notes that the psychiatrist’s position is similar to that of a 
ship’s doctor who treats the sick on board and is always present to 
give advice on any medical matters for the help of the captain who, 
in the approved school, is the headmaster or headmistress, who runs 
the ship and has final responsibility for all on board. Whilst stressing 
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the diagnostic aspects of the psychiatrist’s work in the approved school 
and the importance of giving the staff help and advice on handling, 
Warren states that “indeed any psychiatric treatment undertaken 
needs. their understanding co-operation ” and points out that the girl’s 
training has to continue whether she is having psychiatric treatment or 
not. 

Warren also remarks upon, the value of a psychiatric social worker, 
and draws attention to the use of certain new drugs by the psychiatrist, ' 
which he anticipates will lead to further advances in treatment in due 
course. 

Noting that psychiatric treatment in the approved school, or 
elsewhere, is not a panacea, Warren stresses that, although the girl 
with behaviour disorders may give rise to quite a loss of stress all 
round, the ultimate outlook is, more often than not, good, provided 
that the more serious mental and personality disorders have been 
properly diagnosed and appropriate steps for disposal can be taken. 
Warren then notes the shortage of psychiatric units for adolescent 
girls and the need to train appropriately more psychiatrists to deal with 
these girls. He also urges further experimentation with special units 
for psychopathic girls with full medical and psychiatric facilities for 
the thorough assessment and treatment of these difficult cases. 

Bodman (1962) sees the roles of the teacher and the psychiatrist 
overlap, but states that psychotherapy in an approved school has little 
relation to the formal psychoanalysis of the intelligent adult. He notes 
that an informal relaxed conversation in privacy lasting perhaps 
twenty minutes, perhaps three-quarters of an hour, in which the boy 
has gained one small insight, has not been sterile. 

Bodman follows progress by assessing the degree of social maturity 
and notes: “I see the reports from his housemaster, his teachers, his 
department instructors, and can hear from the psychologist (with 
whom he works closely) and the social workers, of his behaviour in 
the group session (held by the psychologist and social workers) and his 
degree of participation.” 

Adams (1962), principal of a classifying and approved school, 
draws attention to the report of discussion groups at the Seventeenth 
Child Guidance Inter-Clinic Conference (1962), in which there was 
noted a good deal of dissatisfaction with the role of the psychiatrist in 
the approved school, and ignorance about what actually happens in 
such schools. Where a psychiatrist does visit, there was a consensus 
of opinion in favour of his acting in an advisory capacity to the staff 
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rather than treating individual boys or girls. Adams remarks that 
“ one can only conclude that there is likely to be on hand very little 
real knowledge of the value to an approved school of psychiatric 
services and that there is need for co-ordination all round.” 

Referring to the expansion of service, Adams notes that in 1955 
rather less than 20 per cent. of the approved schools had a visiting 
psychiatrist. In 1961, however, about 6o per cent. had the services of 
a psychiatrist visiting for regular sessions, and “in any case,” says 
Adams, “the other schools not having a psychiatrist who visits 
regularly can normally obtain psychiatric opinion at an outside clinic.” 

Quoting from the Eighth Report on the Work of the Children’s 
Department (1961) of the Home Office, Adams mentions that the 
visiting psychiatrist’s contribution is generally most effective where 
it can be made unobtrusively as a normal part of the routine and 
_training in the school, and where the organisation of training is flexible 
enough to cater for the needs of individual children within the frame- 
work of group discipline. “ In a régime of this nature,” says Adams, 
“ the visiting psychiatrist becomes an accepted member of the school 
staff, his advice and help being respected and welcomed by both staff 
and children, he is the specialist adviser to the managers and to the 
headmaster (who always retains executive authority) and he is able to 
discuss with the staff problems of behaviour and reactions arising in 
the school and to assist them towards handling the situation advantage- 
ously.” Adams does not mention, however, the frequency of psychia- 
‘trists’ visits to approved schools. 

Lumsden Walker (1962), referring to delinquent girls, notes that, 
although he would not like to suggest that a majority of the girls in 
the care of an approved school are likely to have behaviour symptom- 
atic of neurosis, nevertheless, the girl’s behaviour is the end product 
of faulty early life relationships and also possibly defective constitu- 
tion. “ Any attempt to make an accurate diagnosis of the emotional 
state giving rise to the behavioural disorder will want information, 
not only on the home background (as given, perhaps, by a classifying | 
school) but on present existing situations.” 

Lumsden Walker notes that “ We have, therefore (in the approved 
school), inevitably produced what is, for the majority of the girls 
coming into our care, an artificially constructed situation and one to 
which they were not previously accustomed.” He notes, later, that 
he considers that girls’ approved schools have a more difficult problem 
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than boys’ approved schools, since there is often a greater degree of 
dissociation of the personality in many girls. 

Cadogan (1962) stresses the function of the psychiatrist in “ leading 
a person to realise his emotional quests and then further elucidate the 
unconscious childish and unconstructive formulae which the patient 
is using to attain these ends. This is analysis and education to an 
effective, realistic adjustment to life, and an emancipation from the 
suffering which would otherwise have persisted.” 

Cadogan notes that, at the classifying school, the psychiatrist aims 
to report direct to the staff who will be handling the boy, in non- 
technical terms to help them to understand him better. In the training 
school, Cadogan sees problem cases and tries to treat them in very 
much the same way as adults, using psychotherapy aimed at helping 
the patient to grow up. Together with psychotherapy, tranquillisers 
are sometimes used. 


Discussion 


Consideration of the ideas and orientations of the individuals whose 
views are noted under the preceding review of literature demonstrates 
wide divergences in approach. Most of the contributions are individual 
statements which have been prepared as “ addresses ” to various con- 
ferences and meetings at which a mixed audience can be expected. 
They therefore tend to be discursive and anecdotal rather than academic 
and logical and the time given to the writers to deliver their addresses 
has precluded a wider analysis of the subject, the presentation of details 
of case histories, or of the full implications of the work of the 
psychiatrist in an approved school. 

Nevertheless, the view that “all children who are committed to 
institutions for repeated delinquencies are grossly abnormal in a 
psychological sense ” (Buckle 1955) contrasts with the view “ Most 
children in approved schools are not deep psychological problems ” 
(Neustatter 1955). The difficulty here would seem to be that of the 
frame of reference within which the writer makes the observation. 
If one considers that the term “deep psychological problems” is 
synonymous with individual psychiatric treatment of a “deep” and 
possibly psychoanalytically orientated nature, then clearly most 
approved school boys or girls will not be considered to be suffering 
from deep psychological problems. If, however, one is considering 
the personality development of the individual as the frame of reference, 
outside the concept of individual psychoanalytical treatment, then it 
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would seem justifiable to consider the majority of, if not all, approved 
school juveniles, as showing severe disturbances of development of 
personality, which may also include associated severe psychological 
problems. This latter approach has the merit of being a wider state- 
ment and would be more acceptable to the writer, since, in my 
experience, very many of the boys in approved schools, though quite 
unsuitable for individual psychiatric treatment, show severe degrees 
of personality disorder and also have psychological disturbances often 
to a serious degree. 

Few psychiatrists in this country would go along with Buckle (1955) 
in suggesting or inferring that schools such as approved schools should 
be under the direction of a psychiatrist. An institution directed by a 
psychiatrist would be more likely to be a special hospital or hospital 
unit for the treatment of certain types of delinquents. One could go 
further and say that, although a number of psychiatrists in this country 
would like to see the development of some pilot special hospital units 
for the investigation and treatment of certain types of delinquent with 
the emphasis on research into possible methods of treatment, individual 
and environmental, very few (including the writer) would consider 
that it would ever be their place to be in charge of an institution such 
as an approved school. 

A number of writers stress the danger of the visiting psychiatrist 
becoming involved in disciplinary matters, either directly or indirectly, 
by being protective in such a way that the impression is given to the 
boy that the psychiatrist is accepting and, by inference, anti-discipline, 
so forcing the boy to place the staff (who are doing all they can to be 
friendly as well) into a more punitive and “ disciplinary ” role than 
they would wish, and so preventing the development of friendly, 
personal relationships between the boy and the staff. In the writer’s 
opinion it is impossible for the psychiatrist to do useful work in an 
approved school if he becomes directly or even indirectly involved in 
the disciplinary situation. If an individual boy brings a disciplinary 
problem to the psychiatrist, then it is wise for the psychiatrist gently 
to refer the boy back to those concerned with that aspect of school 
life. Although the psychiatrist can usefully discuss such aspects as 
why the boy finds it so difficult to accept the normal discipline of 
the school, he should never suggest that this discipline is anything to 
do with him (as a psychiatrist) or that he is in any way regarding the 
discipline as other than normal. 
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The question raised by Wardrop (1952) and Cuthbert (1957) con- 
cerning the theoretical possibility of an increase in behaviour disturb- 
ance of a boy under individual treatment by a psychiatrist has not, 
in the writer’s experience, proved either to be a limiting factor or to 
occur obviously often as the result of treatment. The converse can 
often be noticed in the school—that is, that boys often show disturbed 
behaviour, including aggression, as they become responsive to the 
“ training ” or “ treatment ” of the staff and environment of the school 
and that this may well demonstrate that “training ” is having some 
impact upon the individual boy, which may be of benefit to him in his 
personality development and re-orientation. In fact, it is sometimes 
the case that such boys may be referred to the visiting psychiatrist 
because of the increasing disturbance shown on account of the 
“ beneficial ” impact of the school “ treatment ” and in these instances 
it is often possible to help the boy and the staff to understand what is 
going on, with consequent improvement in the boy’s behaviour. Many ' 
workers in approved schools have, by experience, come to feel that a 
boy who fails to show reaction and conforms too readily may break 
down on release. 

Many writers have noted the importance of the acceptance of the 
visiting psychiatrist by the staff of the school, and have referred to the 
value of the method of working indirectly, as it were, by advising the 
staff. The writer’s experience (Connell, 1965) has been that this is an 
essential method in working in a senior approved school and that if 
time is limited, so that little is available for other than diagnostic 
work, this indirect approach is the one which will enable the visiting 
psychiatrist to be the greatest value to the school in the limited time 
available. 

The question of individual psychiatric treatment and of group 
treatment has been discussed by some writers (Buckle, Graf, Bodman, 
Cuthbert, Cadogan and Cameron). The type of psychiatric work and 
the form of individual psychiatric work will depend not only upon 
the orientation and interests of the psychiatrist, but also upon the 
particular local conditions existing in any school, and possibly, also, 
on the age range of individuals in the school. It may be, for example, 
that the junior school and the intermediate school lend themselves 
more fruitfully to attempts at individual or group therapy, and it will 
be noted that Graf works in a junior school, and Bodman in an inter- 
mediate. Varying methods of treatment described previously (Connell, 
1965) included the value of an individual approach in selected cases 
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in a senior school, but the writer has not attempted, as yet, to use 
group methods. 

There are a number of difficulties concerning group treatment, and 
these are mainly related to the relationships of the individual members 
of the group with one another and the relationship between the group 
members and the other boys excluded from the group. The writer 
considers that an evening activity’or “ pyschiatrist’s club” may be a 
way of approaching the possibility of group methods, but that a visiting 
psychiatrist has to be very careful that, because of his interest in 
problems of delinquency and the personality re-orientation of delin- 
quents, he does not embark upon methods of approach which do not 
need his particular skills and which could be done equally well (or 
better) by others. In other words, an evening club run by a visiting 
psychiatrist, or other attempts at group treatment, would not be 
justified unless the activities and relationships within the club were 
being dealt with on a psychiatric level or were being planned to develop 
to that level. ‘ 

The time factor has been referred to by several writers and has 
been discussed extensively by the present writer (Connell 1965). Many 
schools who have visiting psychiatrists have in effect a diagnostic 
service but no therapeutic psychiatric service. The writer doubts 
whether Adams’s (1962) statement that schools with no visiting 
psychiatrist can normally obtain a psychiatric opinion at an outside 
clinic is widely applicable. 

It is wise to admit that at the present time the general body of 
knowledge concerning the possible benefits of psychiatric treatment 
within the approved school service is too small for it to be possible to 
make any definitive statements as to the effects of such treatment on 
the delinquent manifestations of the personality maladjustment. It is 
also necessary to point out that a psychiatrist called in to see an 
individual in an approved school is not concerned with the treatment 
of delinquency itself, but with the total manifestations of mental illness 
and of personality disturbance, including specific psychiatric illness, as 
well as the wider concept of personality disorder. 

The field of psychiatric participation in the approved school service 
is relatively young, and it seems to the writer that, for many years yet, 
the question of optimum methods of treatment, individual or group, 
direct or indirect, will be in the process of evaluation and experimenta- 
tion as greater numbers of adequately trained psychiatrists operate in 
this field. 
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Adams (1962) notes that between 40 to 60 per cent. of delinquents 
had attended child psychiatry clinics prior to committal to his school 
over the previous six years, and that some 15 to 30 per cent. had been 
taken on for treatment at the clinic. He then notes that his psycholo- 
gist only recommends 3 to 5 per cent. for treatment and it seems from 
this, and from Bodman’s remarks (Bodman, 1962), that this refers to 
individual psychiatric treatment. This gives no information as to the 
proportion of boys who would be considered to be in need of individual 
psychiatric treatment if evaluated by a psychiatrist rather than a 
psychologist, nor does it allow for the flexibility of psychiatric partici- 
pation mentioned earlier (Connell, 1965). 

When Adams goes on to state that, having discussed their child 
psychiatry clinic attendances with many boys, he is of the opinion 
that such attendance has meant very little, he is stepping on ground 
that he would have been wiser to avoid. In the first place, the approved 
school only sees clinic failures. These failures may have been due to 
sporadic attendance, refusal to attend, inadequate treatment (many 
clinics are short staffed with long waiting lists) or to other factors. 
There is also the fact that clinic attendance, although of benefit in 
treating anxiety states or other forms of mental or personality dis- 
order, may still not remedy the “ delinquency.” The attendance will 
have been worth while, though not producing a solution of the 
“delinquency.” The writer has known several cases which have 
attended a child psychiatry unit, in which alleviation or cure of phobic 
anxiety states has taken place, without the developmental personality 
problem, which included potential and later overt anti-social behaviour, 
being improved. In some such cases it has been possible to say that 
psychiatric treatment had brought the patient to a stage at which he 
was now suitable for and in need of approved school training. Further- 
more, without the full opinion of the clinic as to the aims of attendance, 
` it is impossible to state whether or not the clinic attendance for treat- 
ment had been useless. It does happen that cases are taken on for 
treatment when the chances of effecting radical change are not high, 
but it is considered that an attempt should be made. 

When Adams uses, as an argument against child psychiatric clinic 
attendance, statements by boys in interview with himself, the principal 
of the school and highest authority figure, that they did not consider 
attendance to be of value, he is again on very unsure ground, and it 
is just as likely that, if boys who had undergone approved school 
training were interviewed later by an after-care officer, a probation 
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officer, a parson, or even a psychiatrist, they would express similar 
views about the value of their approved school training, even though 
all the records showed that they had in fact settled well, been happy, 
and responded with great benefit to the training. Many of the indivi- 
duals who come to child psychiatry clinics or approved schools do 
not reach the stage of intellectual appreciation of the value of the 
“treatment ” given. 

Adams’s point about the resentment of some boys towards the 
psychiatrist, who he considers has been instrumental in getting him 
“ put away,” is an important and valid one, and raises the question of 
psychiatric reports being read in court and being used irregularly when 
they should ideally be highly confidential documents. In the writer’s 
view no boy should know that a psychiatrist has advised that he go 
to an approved school, since this will undermine the boy’s relationship 
with doctors, and if he becomes disturbed at his committal, and fails 
to settle, the visiting psychiatrist, who may be called in, will be at a 
severe disadvantage. In fact, it is now the writer’s usual practice to 
avoid making a specific recommendation for approved school place- 
ment, but to indicate that the boy (or girl) needs a period away from 
home in a firm and structured environment, or some such phrase. 

Comments by lay writers have been received and highlight the 
misconceptions in lay circles about the whole question of psychiatry 
and delinquency. The assumption that psychiatrists and others regard 
psychiatric treatment as a panacea is just not true. The implications 
of this have been referred to elsewhere (Connell, 1965). The need for 
closer contacts between psychiatrists, persons from other disciplines, 
and the lay public, magistracy and judicature in general is self-evident. 
Furthermore, it must be accepted that many psychiatrists with no 
experience of approved schools have very false ideas as to the kind and 
value of the work done and tend to regard them as hostile and punitive. 

The value and importance to the school of a psychiatric social 
worker are noted by a number of writers and this emphasis on the 
family backgrounds is one which the writer considers to be an 
important and essential feature of the training of the individual 
juvenile, since it recognises the fact that: the individual does not, as it 
were, exist in a vacuum, but springs from a dynamic background 
which may have contributed materially to his present state and which 
will again be involved if the juvenile returns to it when released from 
the school. 
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It is just as important that the social worker is able to become 
accepted, particularly by the other staff of the school, as it is for the 
psychiatrist to be accepted. It is also important that the social worker, 
in working with the families, whether by attempting to modify family 
attitudes or by performing merely an investigatory role, is in close 
liaison with other members of staff, such as housemasters, headmaster 
and deputy headmaster, all of whom have contact with members of 
the family from time to time, so that a reasonably consistent approach 
can be adopted. It is also important that, in those schools where a 
good deal of casework is carried out by the housemasters, tensions and 
rivalries between the social worker and housemasters are avoided. 
The special training and skills of the psychiatric social worker should 
not be allowed to detract from the valuable work done, at a different 
level, by the other staff who are in contact with the family. 

Contact with headmasters and staff of a number of approved schools 
has shown the writer quite clearly that the principal reasons for 
abortive and unsatisfactory attempts at participation by a psychiatrist 
in an approved school have been concerned with the failure of the 
psychiatrist to recognise the dynamics of the approved school and the 
importance of staff relationships, as well as with the dissemination 
of opinions and advice in technical terms incomprehensible to the staff. 
In particular, the free use of psychoanalytical terms and adoption of 
psychoanalytical concepts as being factually true, immutable and the 

_complete answer have led to a good deal of hostility. and lack of 
mutual understanding in some instances. This is not to decry the 
contribution of psychoanalysis to the understanding of delinquency, 
but merely to draw attention to the need to talk at a level that can 
be understood. Few psychoanalysts would, in practice, put forward a 
claim to have all the answers to the problem of delinquency and few, 
indeed, would find the practice of psychiatry in approved schools to 
bear much resemblance to their practice in other fields of endeavour. 

The question of the psychiatrist’s role in the selection of staff for 
the school is sometimes raised, and in at least one school it was the 
practice to include the psychiatrist on the committee of appointment 
of members of staff. This is an interesting development, but does raise 

' the question of the psychiatrist’s relationships with the headmaster 

and the staff of the school, as well as his relationship with the managers. 

The writer would not like to feel that he had any possible veto upon 

prospective appointees to the school. If, however, advice was asked, 

the writer would prefer to give this on the basis of an informal contact 
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with the prospective appointee whilst he was looking round the school. 
To have a vote in committee or authority of this kind would not appear 
to be compatible with a non-authoritarian, non-threatening role. 

The question as to where the psychiatrist shall work is important. 
All too often, the psychiatrist has to use offices such as the headmaster’s 
or deputy headmaster’s office, which have certain other associations 
in the minds of the boys interviewed! These offices are subject to 
frequent interruptions and are not suitable for interviews of a diagnostic 
or therapeutic nature with juveniles, or for case discussions with 
members of the staff. 

Ideally, the visiting psychiatrist, if he attends for two or more 
sessions a week, should have a room of his own, furnished to be as 
informal and relaxing as is reasonable, with the psychiatrist’s filing 
cabinet, a desk, a table, chairs, and an examination couch such as a 
divan bed, which could be used for physical examinations and also for 
relaxation therapy if this method of treatment is to be employed. This 
room should not be overlooked by boys who are congregating in the 
yard, and access should be ideally through a common waiting-room 
which itself was not overlooked by the boys in the yard. In this way, 
boys waiting to see the headmaster, deputy headmaster, the social 
worker, or whoever it may be, would use a common waiting-room 
and attention would not be drawn to the fact that they were going 
to see the visiting. psychiatrist. This ideal structure would provide 
more easily for spontaneous contact between the visiting psychiatrist 
and the boys, contact which already takes place in the senior training 
school the writer attends, where facilities similar to those described 
above have been provided. 

At the classifying school the writer, after working in the head- 
master’s office, and then in other staff offices, began to work in the 
nurses’ sitting room in sick bay. This had the disadvantage of being 
too far removed from the centre of the school, but in other ways was 
very suitable. 

The.point about physical contiguity with the administrative centre 
is particularly important in the training school, since only if this is 
close will the spontaneous contact with members of the staff at all 
levels be easily carried out. 


Research 


It is incredible that so much time, effort and money is spent on the 
rehabilitation of delinquents when there is practically no well founded 
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research going on in the approved schools which tackles the problem 
of evaluation of training methods, relating these to the individual and 
to the later outcome. Although the Home Office Research Unit is now 
turning its attention to research in approved schools, this is being 
carried out, so far as I am aware, by persons who are not actively 
engaged in the clinical field, and is mainly concerned with the statistical 
evaluation of certain data obtained from case records, etc. Although 
this kind of research has its place, it is doubtful if the actual clinical 
progress and status of an individual can be adequately appraised by 
persons removed from the clinical field by analysis of case records, 
which are, of necessity, less complete and less adequately documented 
than is needed for research purposes. 

Again, although there is a good deal of social and anthropological 
work being done in the community on problems of the aetiology and 
epidemiology of delinquency in this country, it must be remembered 
that the hard core of the delinquency problem is to be found in 
approved schools and in Borstal institutions, since these contain the 
recidivists. 

There is, in fact, little scientific evidence, based upon sound 
research, as to the real needs of the delinquents admitted to approved 
schools, or the optimum “ training ” method suitable for each indivi- 
dual. Many people have ideas and convictions concerning training 
and carry these out with energy and enthusiasm, but the success rate, 
measured by further involvement with the courts after release from 
the school, continues to fall, and failures may lead to unstable 
marriages, crime, alcoholism, etc. Although there is the system of 
evaluation at the classifying schools and although this gives a great 
deal of valuable information to the training school, accurate categorisa- 
tions and comprehensive formulations of the “ training ” problem are 
not possible. So often, also, pressure of new admissions cuts short the 
scope of the assessment. 

It would seem, therefore, that one of the most fruitful areas in 
which a psychiatrist could be employed would be in research projects 
at classifying and training schools and it is to be hoped that the Home 
Office will eventually encourage and sponsor such research in which 
the visiting psychiatrist will be a member of the research team. This 
team might also include such individuals as headmaster, deputy head- 
masters, housemasters, teachers, etc., all of whom have such a wealth 
of possibly unstructured but nevertheless invaluable “ clinical ” know- 
ledge and experience which is, as yet, largely individual and intuitive 
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and which may, nevertheless, provide an important source of vital 
knowledge in indicating areas for research and may be helpful in the 
carrying out of such research. Much financial saving might result if 
research could indicate the optimum methods of approach, which 
groups are not likely to benefit from expensive rehabilitation efforts, 
or which may prevent others from benefiting. 

Scott (1961) says that “ the simple endeavour to find out, to deter- 
mine what makes a boy tick in a particular fashion, can in itself have 
salutary effects, especially if it becomes a general attitude in the 
school.” ‘I think,” he adds, “it was Gordon Rose who found that 
involving the staff of a borstal institution in a research project had a 
very satisfactory influence on the whole morale of the place. Possibly 
one of the major benefits of psychiatric intervention in a school is 
through encouraging this wish to find out. The realisation that a given 
piece of behaviour may have many different motivations is more 
crucial, especially in reducing the tendency to react according to our 
own feelings and behaviour, than an appraisement of an individual.” 


Summary and Conclusions 


Views presented in some of the British literature concerning psychiatry 
and approved schools have been discussed, as have other aspects of 
psychiatric work in approved schools. 

The following conclusions, which are in addition to those already 
presented (Connell 1965), have been reached: 


(1) There are definite and valuable areas of psychiatric participa- 
tion in approved schools. Psychiatric work, however, in the 
setting of an approved school is still tentative, and full explora- 
tion and evaluation of possible methods are still to be carried 
out. 


(2) At present, each visiting psychiatrist will need to formulate his 
own method of approach in the particular setting of his school 
and will, it is hoped, share his experience by contributing to the 
literature. 

(3) The value of close work with the family of the juvenile is 
emphasised. 

(4) It is important that the visiting psychiatrist has a room of his 
own where his files, etc., can be kept, which is close to the 
administrative hub of the school and which can allow of 
unobtrusive entry. 
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(5) Clinical research, both personal and as part of a research 
programme in which the psychiatrist is a member of the team, 
is much needed. In particular, evaluation of the use of the 
newer pharmacological agents and of group methods of treat- 
ment would seem to be indicated. 


(6) There-is a good case for the establishment of special hospital 
units for the evaluation and treatment of certain types of 
disturbed delinquent. 
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MELITTA SCHMIDEBERG (London) * 


THE community will only be ready to employ welfare and rehabilitative 
measures instead of mere punishment, if it can be shown that they are 
effective in preventing lawbreaking. Society cannot afford to be 
sympathetic to the marriage problems or psychosomatic conditions of 
a man as long as he continues to commit serious crimes. 

Criminal psychiatrists must share the basic philosophy of the courts 
with whom they co-operate, and whose prime task is to stop law- 
breaking. The therapist’s function is to socialise the offender. This 
necessitates some re-orientation. While therapists in private practice 
are mainly concerned with those symptoms of which their patients 
complain—anxiety, insomnia, etc-—the criminal psychiatrist must 
make delinquency the pivot of his thinking. He must view the 
offender patient’s assets and handicaps, his mode of living, emotions 
and neurotic reactions, interests and ambitions primarily from the 
point of view as to whether they stem from, further or counter 
his delinquency, and, therefore, whether and how they should be 
developed, modified or reduced. It is more important to know how 
much his patient earns and spends, and what he does in his free time, 
than details of his sexual development or childhood. His difficulties 
over work are important mainly because his not working is conducive 
to crime. While a patient’s habit of turning round to see whether he 
is being followed is usually regarded as “ paranoic,’”’ the offender 
patient may do so because he is uneasy about some still undetected act 
of lawbreaking; and much that may seem an “irrational depression ” 
is actually a well justified worry about some real situation which he is 
hiding from us. 

While civic psychiatrists tend to see as their main therapeutic task 
the often indiscriminate reduction of a painful feeling, and the study 
of its irrational and infantile meaning, the criminal psychiatrist must 
relate it to the offender’s behaviour and may have to redirect and even 
increase it. He is interested in feelings, not so much because they cause 

* MD. President, Association for the Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders (APTO). Editor, 


Journal of Offender Therapy. Formerly Director of the New York Clinic of APTO and 
Medical Adviser to the Board of Correction, New York. 
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suffering but because they are levers of behaviour and can be used as 
levers for therapy. Excessive anxiety may cause a man to become 
assaultive, but a sudden reduction of anxiety may make him over- 
confident and tempt him to break the law. The criminal psychiatrist 
must tread warily yet be constantly on the move, and he must move 
quickly; if the treatment of a neurotic may be compared to golf, that 
of the offender is like ping-pong, played with a tricky partner who 
breaks all rules. 

Offenders only come for treatment under pressure. The therapist 
must try to turn the enforced situation into a genuine relation which 
he can then use to socialise the patient. He must be clear in his own 
mind that the prime aim of treatment is rehabilitation, i.e., a cessation 
of lawbreaking activities and, if possible, a better social adjustment 
all round, and that minor neurotic symptoms or peculiarities are 
irrelevant. The more normal and social a patient is, the less need is 
there for external pressures and the easier it is to adjust him since 
there is some normality and morality on which to build. ` 


Case 1 


Joe, a 22-year-old Italian-American, had been arrested on a charge of 
larceny while living with another homosexual. He was put on proba- 
tion, with strict conditions: he was to account for all his free time 
and live at home. His father, a strict Catholic, warned him that on 
the slightest suspicion of homosexuality he would throw him out— 
which under the conditions of probation would have meant his going 
to jail. 

Joe had been lying and stealing ever since he was six, did poorly 
at school, and could not go to college. When in the Navy, he got 
court-martialled for dishonesty, was exonerated, but had to leave. 
When working for a bank he stole money but his father made restitu- 
tion. A year before he had left home to live with a homosexual and 
got involved in a dishonest mode of life. The probation officer thought 
little of Joe’s intelligence. He had never yet held a proper job, and 
there was no evidence of any achievement. Very frightened by his 
arrest, he was anxious to comply with the probation officer, attended 
regularly for psychotherapy and took a clerical job for 40 dollars (the 
lowest possible salary). On my suggestion he went to evening school 
and after a while started, the first time in his life, to take an interest 
in his job, partly because he was doing well. Within a year he rose to 
being an assistant bookkeeper at 80 dollars a week. I also encouraged 
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his ' reading and lent him some books (which he mostly failed to 
return), and he began to develop some slight interests. I discussed his 
day-to-day activities and his job, and managed to establish something 
of a family atmosphere. He got friendly with my housekeeper. He 
visited a friend of mine who had a beautiful aquarium and who gave 
him some baby fish. Unfortunately they died before he got home. Some 
time later Joe offered to set up an aquarium for me, but again, unfortu- 
nately, the fish perished. He just did not have a lucky hand. 

During the first few months he made a few attempts to contact 
his boy friend but, frightened by the probation officer and his father, 
gave up. I did not condemn homosexuality quite as strongly as they 
did, but made the consequences of a breach of probation very clear 
to him. He paid me the compliment that I could “ explain things so 
well.” Very slowly he returned to religion, in small steps, and I could 
guess his attitude to homesexuality from these steps; at first he sneaked 
into church to pray when nobody saw him, then openly; then he began 
to attend mass, started to sing in the choir, then solo; but still he 
did not go to confession. 

After a year Joe began to behave like a nice, somewhat immature 
boy of fourteen. He suffered from extreme inertia and had no friends 
but started to be more friendly with his much younger sister. His 
father complained that Joe was “ not really a member of the family ”; 
that, while he worked hard in his spare time to build a room for Joe, 
the boy did not move a finger. I discussed this with Joe and tried 
to make him see his parents as human beings. He had been completely 
oblivious to them. It was a great achievement that he observed on one 
occasion that his father was worried, and I had to explain to the 
23-year-old that asking his father every few minutes “ How do you 
feel? ” was not likely to make him feel better. Digesting my sugges- 
tions he felt quite proud when he began to think of somewhat childish 
ways to cheer his father. At Christmas he bought his mother a 
present and was nice to me, like a little boy. When his younger sister 
started to play hookey from church he felt responsible and became 
very moralistically indignant. - 

He was glad to be away from his past. He told me how, during 
the miserable time when he had lived with his boy friend, he went to 
see a doctor because of his ulcers who told him “ Do not worry.” He 
added with a laugh “ How could I tell him the worries I had? ” Now, 
living at home without sex life, he had no ulcers and was quite happy 
—so, in his case at least, they were not due to sexual abstinence. 
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One night at rı p.m. his father rang me, terribly worried. Joe 
had walked out quite openly from a store with some women’s stockings 
and had been arrested. This meant, in addition to the immediate 
charge, also a breach of probation. I straightened out the situation 
with the police and did not report the incident to his probation officer. - 
I did use it, however, for quite some time to impress both on Joe and 
his parents his need for treatment. I did not analyse the probably 
fetishistic nature of this theft, and its relation to his homosexuality, 
since these impulses were more likely to recede if not discussed. (His 
many acts of dishonesty in the past, however, had nothing to do with 
sex.) : 
After he had held his job for over a year, the firm suddenly checked 
on Joe’s original application and found a number of untruths. He was 
even refused a reference. Why did the firm suddenly check on him? 
Joe claimed he was doing so well that they had considered him for 
advancement; I had some suspicion that he had been slackening off, - 
but it is possible that the firm just wanted to reduce its staff. Anyhow, 
Joe found that without a reference he could not get a job, and after 
two months of looking, was reasonable enough to take a poorly paid 
one, which I helped him to get. He did well and got promoted. He 
made friends at work, both male and female ones, and liked it very 
much. He was musical, as is his whole family, and his great ambition 
was to become a singer. While I readily encouraged any initiative 
when he started to do well at his singing and dreamt of riches and 
fame, I seriously warned him and his parents of the dangers of such 
a career for an unbalanced person with a record. He needed a police 
permit, which at first was refused. Eventually he received some 
engagements. However, he did not give up his clerical job altogether, 
but took leave, and after some months of quite successful performing 
returned to bookkeeping. When after three years he completed pro- 
bation, he stopped treatment. By now he was fairly mature and 
reliable. He had given up homosexuality and was friendly with girls, 
but had no girl friend. 

By establishing a personal relation, I succeeded in deepening Joe’s 
shallow emotional reactions, and thus enabled the parents to have 
the impact they should have had normally. They were good parents 
but somehow never succeeded in reaching him, and were most worried 
about him. I do not regard every maldevelopment as necessarily 
proving parental rejection, and to imply this is most hurtful to parents. 
Doing well at work gave him social satisfaction. Social situations, 
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even enforced ones, often help to socialise. In spite of the favourable 
changes it is impossible to foretell whether this patient will continue 
to mature and, if not, where and how he may go wrong. 


Case 2 


I had only recently returned to London when Victor A. came to see 
me in a panic, asking my help for his court appearance. I had known 
him for over twenty years. As a boy he was constantly in trouble, 
would then ‘‘run” from one end of the British Isles to the other, 
turn up in London in a panic, and I would straighten things out. His 
superficial attachment to me was never strong enough to induce him 
to stay in London, or to hold a job over a period. In the fifteen years 
I had not seen him, he got married, had children he professes to love, 
was three times in prison, and left two years ago, failing to support 
his family, with bad debts and charges for dishonesty, for the two 
* Americas where he tried his luck and failed. He returned, defrauding 
` the air line, and was arrested at London airport, but allowed bail. 
Why have I, the probation officer and many others who tried to 
help him, failed? He is schizoid, but so was Joe. Both had the same 
glib, superficial niceness, seeming readiness to oblige, without any 
depth or staying power. Both would act on impulse, and could easily 
get into uncontrollable panics. I had the same attitude to Victor as 
to Joe; actually I had gone to more trouble for him. It can be argued 
that the court had been stricter with Joe and the probation officer had 
had more impact on him, that his father was a better father (though 
stricter) and a better man; but I feel that there was a social potentiality 
in Joe (possibly connected with his rather weak religious attitude) that 
I succeeded in mobilising, which was either lacking in Victor or could 
not be reached. Modern psychiatry has veered away from the old 
fatalistic constitutional attitude but has gone too far to the other 
extreme. The idealistic notion that, if the environment can be righted, 
all is well cannot be always substantiated, and it is impressive with 
what hardships and injustices the ordinary person copes successfully, 
and how those having a happy temperament can benefit even from 
dire circumstances. A number of intelligent, good parents have 
assured me that their one child (my patient) had been different from 
the start, and certainly with a number of patients, delinquent, 
psychotic or neurotic, I could not find environmental “ causations ” 
serious enough to account for their maldevelopment. Like intelligence 
or artistic ability, social sense, resilience, capacity for normality is 
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probably determined constitutionally but can be enhanced or hampered 
by life experiences, training, therapy or example. Realistic considera- 
tion of the constitutional factor does not imply fatalism but a realistic 
notion as to what therapy and environment can or cannot achieve. 


Case 3 
Ernie B., an English boy of twenty-one from good working-class family 
had been put on probation for having exhibited himself sexually several 
times. The patient as well as his whole family, seemed essentially 
normal except for these sexual incidents. 

Ernie was going with a girl, but felt so guilty about a sexual relation 
he had had with another one two years ago that he did not dare to 
propose to her. He suffered from heart trouble and had been rejected 
by the Army, a matter that hurt his self-esteem deeply. He committed 
his acts of exhibitionism on occasions when his anger or his sense of 
inferiority had been provoked, e.g., once when he watched a football ` 
match in which he could not participate because of his heart, another” 
time when his landlady had angered him. I reassured him sufficiently 
so that he decided to marry his girl. Since he was essentially a normal 
person he could be cured by a few talks. A good prognosis could 
safely be given since to solve his problems he only had to marry the 
girl he loved. 


Case 4 


Bob, aged fourteen, appeared before the London Juvenile Court for 
having exhibited himself. It was probably true that he did it on 
impulse and that it had occurred for the first time. The school gave 
him a good report, but had already before this incident observed an 
increasing withdrawal. According to the parents he had always been 
somewhat different from his sister who was happy and outgoing, but 
he was a good boy, nice and obliging; however he talked little and had 
become more quiet in recent months. Family life was good. The 
parents were most upset by the court appearance, the boy terrified. 

The court bound him over on condition he came for treatment. 
The magistrate said to Bob very seriously that the offence was not to 
happen again, but did not try to frighten him. The court paid my fees 
from a fund. 

Both the probation officer and I had the greatest difficulty in getting 
the boy to say anything at all. I used to take him for walks and did 
95 per cent. of the talking. Even when towards the -end of the 
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treatment he loosened up, I still did most of the talking. The reason he 
gave for not talking was that he was uncertain, and rather than say 
the wrong thing, he would say nothing so I systematically set out to 
prove to him that he knew more than he thought and tried to stimulate 
his interests. (If at school in English lessons they had been taught 
more to express themselves, it would have helped—maths was well 
taught and interested him.) As to sex, it would have been futile to 
expect him to talk about it, so I just said that he probably, like other 
boys of his age, had sexual impulses he tried to ignore, and that after- 
noon when he was alone at home he became overwhelmed. This could 
lead to much trouble, but instead he could safely masturbate at night. 
I gave him some sexual enlightenment for which he had not asked, 
very casually interwoven with other conversations, and also gave 
him a suitable pamphlet. 

I advised the father how to encourage conversation and what things 
to do with the boy. I saw Bob weekly, eleven times altogether. When 
I rang a year later the father was very pleased and said Bob was now 
quite outgoing and had become a “ real chatterbox.” 

Prognosis. The boy still has a number of dangerous years ahead of 
him till he reaches adult sexuality. However, his relation with the 
parents has improved, and they feel better because they get a response. 
(Failure to get a normal response is very discouraging to parents and 
they tend to withdraw.) Should trouble arise the father is sure to ask 
for expert help, and the court, after the improvement achieved, would 
give the boy a second chance. The fact that treatment was short does 
not influence my prognostic considerations. It is not the length of 
treatment that matters but whether the therapist has succeeded in 
making an impact. 


Case 5 


A Jewish-American in his middle forties, a New York school teacher, 
had practised exhibitionism over a long period, mainly on the subway. 
He was in a panic, fearing, for good reason, that he might have been 
observed, and knew if he were charged he would lose his job and his 
wife would leave him. Once he almost got caught and this frightened 
him so much that he confessed his practices to his wife, and also went 
to a social agency who referred him to me. He was in a pathetic 
condition, suffered from severe insomnia and could hardly work, and 
the justified worry that he might lose his job further aggravated his 
condition. He felt so guilty about his offences that he could not assert 
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himself in class. Also he had to take an examination for his permanent 
licence as teacher and had failed his last test. 

To relieve his immediate condition I gave him sedation, and dis- 
cussed the situation carefully, not minimising its seriousness. I gave 
him a moderate amount of sympathy but warned him he should not 
think that because he was seeing a psychiatrist he could ‘continue to. 
offend. As to his job, I tried to make him separate in his own mind 
his offences from his function as a teacher and told him that while, of 
course, I expected him to stop his sexual practices, as far as the school 
was concerned it was not only his right but his duty to establish 
discipline, and I discussed with him how to go about this very difficult 
New York problem. I also gave him some advice on how to answer’ 
the questions in Mental Health, the part of the test that had con- 
fused him so much. I assured him that he was perfectly capable 
intellectually of passing his test if he was in a normal condition and 
that his condition depended on avoiding further breaches of the law. - 
I phrased all my arguments so as to motivate him towards self-control 
and self-esteem. 

After'a few months’ treatment he started to function and feel 
better, but he was very frightened that some women with whom he 
had had affairs might ring and cause trouble with his wife. Before 
he became a school teacher he had been working in a department store, 
and before that he had been a commercial traveller and had been very 
promiscuous when away from home. Trying to stop this promiscuity, 
he had started his exhibitionistic practices. 

He had avoided any leisure time activities, partly because he did 
not want to go out without his wife for fear of getting involved in 
extra-marita] relations. When I asked him why they couldn’t have 
some hobbies together, gradually the picture of her neurosis and 
domination unfolded itself. She set great store on her own job, came 
home over-tired and spent most of her time at home either resting or 
with her mother who helped in the household. She also suffered from 
many psychosomatic and neurotic difficulties and had a strong aversion 
to sex. With much difficulty I persuaded Mrs. L. to see me and in 
one interview achieved some improvement. For a while Mr. L. looked 
well, said that the marriage had greatly improved and was satisfied 
with his performance as teacher. Then one day he came in very upset 
and confessed that he had been lying to me, that he had spent his free 
time with other women and now feared that his wife would leave him 
if she found out. Then he suddenly confessed everything to her and 
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after some bad scenes she “ forgave him ” but felt now so disgusted 
about sex that she could in future live only as “ sister and brother ” 
with him. 

Mrs. L. refused to see me because the last time I had upset her 
badly, she said. So I asked Mr. L. for the telephone number of her 
doctor. In an hour’s telephone talk he first tried to shield his patient 
but had eventually to agree with me that this was an impossible 
situation. I told him that Mrs. L. would have to make up her mind 
either to get a divorce or to readjust her attitude to sex; if she could 
not do it on her own, she just would have to see a psychiatrist. Since 
she did not wish to see me, would the doctor please see that she went 
to a psychiatrist of his choice? He promised to do his best. 

I continued to get Mr. L. to assert himself more with his wife 
and to insist that his mother-in-law came less often and left before 
midnight. It was false economy for her, I said, to hold such a respon- 
' sible job which tired her to the extent that both of them had to spend 
so much on medical expenses. I knew that she had no intention of 
giving up her job but used this argument as a lever. She eventually 
consented to see a psychiatrist, but stopped after a few sessions, both 
Mr. and Mrs. L. claiming that the sexual situation had been righted. 
She probably overcame her dislike of sex in order not to have to see 
the psychiatrist whom she disliked more. 

After successfully passing his teacher’s test, a matter that had 
greatly worried him, Mr. L. stopped treatment. When I contacted him 
some months later he seemed perturbed but assured me that he could 
by now handle his marriage situation and a year later things seemed 
to have been all right. 

In this case, too, the lever for the patient’s wish to change was his 
realistic fear of the legal, social and family consequences of his offences, 
but this fear alone could not have normalised him since he was 
completely unable to cope both with his marital and professional 
situation. He had to be handled very carefully, since, if too depressed, 
he was ready to give up the struggle, while if over-confident he was 
tempted to continue his sexual activities. Though these were largely 
due to his wife’s coldness the fact remains that, unlike ordinary 
neurotic symptoms, sexual practices are pleasurable and, if they are 
as strongly impulsive as with Mr. L., can only be controlled by still 
stronger painful emotions. However, even strong anxiety gets blunted 
after a while, especially if it is not revived by new frightening 
experiences. According to Napoleon “you can do anything with 
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bayonets but sit on them.” In the same way, a normal life cannot 
be based on fear alone. (That is why “ aversion therapy” will rarely 
produce lasting results.) But the negative stimulus of fear, guilt and 
shame must be used to motivate the patient for the very great mental 
effort required to change. The ultimate balance, however, must have 
positive as well as negative aspects, and even the effort to change is 
helped by positive encouragement, attachment and holding out some 
hope. The more abnormal or criminal a patient, the harder it is for 
him to change and the stronger must be the motivating forces. Hence 
-it is ill-advised to treat abnormal persons gingerly and the attempt to do 
so largely accounts for many failures of modern psychotherapy. A 
judicious combination and elastic use of positive and negative stimuli 
are needed, and timidity or uncertainty on the part of the therapist 
should not be rationalised by sentimental slogans. Of course the 
patient is “ sick "that is why he is our patient—but for this very 


reason he should change, and it is our task to achieve such change. . l 


The only way to develop a sense of responsibility is to hold people 
responsible, to teach them to think of conseguences. 

Prognosis in this case is dubious because the wife has not really 
changed and Mr. L. cannot assert himself with her. He will probably 
have extra-marital relations, but if less guilty about them may not 
commit further offences. The fact that he has now a permanent 
licence as teacher helps his self-esteem and may be a factor preventing 
him from committing offences which contain an element of self- 
abasement, derived from his wife’s contempt for him. 


Case 6 


Jean, a Scottish girl of nineteen, was described in the probation report, 
as “lazy, unreliable, promiscuous, a liar and a thief.” She looked 
apathetic and unattractive. Actually she had an I.Q. of 110 and had 
had a fair education; she had led a normal life until she was sixteen, 
when her twin sister and soon afterwards her father died. She got on 
badly with her mother, who openly regretted that it was not Jean 
who had died. Jean ran away to London with a boy, who then left 
her. When she was arrested for thieving, it was discovered in prison 
that she suffered from venereal disease. She now felt completely dis- 
graced and that she could never go home after this. Jean was ignorant 
of the most elementary facts of sex. She was put on probation and 
had to stay in a hostel for girls with venereal disease (this was before 
the days of penicillin). Living with girls of the lowest type she lost 
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all self-respect. Though the probation officer took an unusual amount 
of trouble, and Jean was quite fond of her in her own shallow way and 
there were occasional changes for the better, Jean would suddenly 
run away for no obvious reason; reprimanded or threatened with 
Borstal, she would burst into tears; the probation officer would place 
her in yet another hostel and after a while Jean would cause more 
trouble. As a last chance before sending her to Borstal she referred her 
to the I.S.T.D. (Institute for the Scientific Treatment of Delinquency, 
London).* 

Jean had no wish for therapy since the matron in her new hostel 
had just “ saved her.” However, in my initial talk I won her over 
sufficiently to get her to attend, though irregularly—true to her pattern. 
Gradually I got her story from her and she became aware of the hope- 
lessness underlying her apathy. She could not go home to Scotland 
any more, she had lost her self-esteem and her looks, had become 
slovenly and stout, and had no purpose. The only person in her life 
was the probation officer, yet she could not please her. “Trouble is 
my middle name.” She was completely unable to handle her situation. 
When she tried to be good, she overdid it and suppressed her justified 
rebellion till she could stand it no longer and would then run away. 
I prevailed upon her that when she got upset again she would ring me. 

I used to have tea with her* and she was deeply touched by my 
“lovely china ” (actually it was ordinary earthenware but the enamel 
cups and plates in the V.D. hostel had symbolised her deepest humilia- 
tion); I lent her some books, gave her some clothes and took an interest 
in her appearance. This led to friction with the bigoted matron, who 
considered psychiatry unchristian. Yet she had taken a personal 
interest in Jean, who was quite fond of her. The probation officer tried 
to reach a compromise between us and for a while I even managed a 
personal relation with the matron, giving her continental cooking 
recipes. 

One Sunday Jean rang me at Io p.m. very upset, saying she was 
just going to run away. I involved her in a twenty minutes’ telephone 
talk, so that she could give some vent to her emotions. I promised her 
that if she would stay till the morning I would ask the probation officer 
to move her to another place. It was the first time that she had 

1 Now the Portman Clinic (I.S.T.D.). 
2 I never ask a patient to lie on the couch but try to establish as much as possible a 
rofessional or family atmosphere. A bare “clinical” setting and silence makes the 
tened patient still more uneasy. I have my cat around, show my books, paintings, 


etc., go to the kitchen, do needlework while I talk, avoid staring at the patient and 
most certainly do not take notes. If the patient is silent, I talk. 
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resisted the impulse to run away. The probation officer placed her in 
a new hostel where she was allowed to go out to work, and after some 
months she went to a foster mother. Everything seemed to be well 
when it was suddenly discovered that Jean had been stealing again. 
Her foster mother was heartbroken and it was this that moved Jean 
more than any threat. For the first time she realised now that “ if 
you steal you hurt people.” 

One Sunday morning the foreman from the factory where Jean 
worked came from the other end of London to tell me that Jean 
seemed unhappy and asked me what he could do to help her. Since 
Jean had become more likeable she found ordinary people in the com- 
munity, her foster mother, the foreman and others, ready to take 
trouble over her. It was this that gradually enabled her to settle down 
to a new life and eventually she married. 

An anti-social attitude ‘is a self-perpetuating process: the patient . 
antagonises the community, gets isolated, therefore gets hopeless and 
hostile and thus antagonises others more and more. If this vicious 
process can be reversed the patient has a chance. To reverse it, the 
probation officer or therapist needs unending patience: this does not 
mean, however, inactive passivity or indiscriminate condoning, but 
the giving of a second chance (and often many more) must be combined 
with pressures towards socialisation. Crises are invaluable thera- 
peutically if utilised constructively. 

In this case there was a good socialising set-up—the senior probation 
officer represented authority, the junior probation officer took a warm 
personal interest in Jean. The probation officer did all that, and more 
than, could be reasonably expected of her, yet had achieved no real 
results. What I did was not so unlike what the probation officer had 
tried before, though being less of an authority I could condone a little 
more and take a little more personal interest in Jean. It seems that 
often there is a better therapeutic chance if more persons are involved 
in the socialising process, so long as their efforts are co-ordinated. 
After all, a child is not normally socialised by one parent only, but by 
various members of the family, neighbours, school, etc. 


Case 7 


Irene R. was the first delinquent patient I treated. I was then a pycho- 
analyst, though not an orthodox one, and I tried to apply analytic 
findings and give interpretations, though in a very modified manner. 
Irene was about thirty, the only daughter of a prim English middle- 
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class family. She was a schizoid psychopathic with many quirks and 
peculiarities since childhood; after having had an illegitimate child at 
the age of sixteen she had become a prostitute. The result of my 
analytic treatment was that she became homosexual and that her 
occasional dishonesty consolidated into more serious lawbreaking 
and pathological querulousness. When she was charged before the 
court I succeeded in having her put on probation, for which she never 
forgave me. As soon as her period of probation lapsed she returned 
to prostitution. 

This case taught me the danger of giving analytic interpretations, or 
indeed of dwelling on “ interesting ’ material. I have never since used 
an analytic approach, and have increasingly become more directive, 
having learned that controls and maturity must be developed and not 
the unconscious uncovered. 

There have been cases in New York where, as a result of a therapy 
that removed inhibitions, former law-abiding neurotic patients have 
committed offences and have even been charged before the court. 


Case 8 


Jack M., American, had been discharged during the Korean war from 
the U.S. Armed Forces as suffering from schizophrenia. When he came 
to me he was in his middle twenties, leading an isolated life, having 
no friends and only the minimum contact with his family. He lived 
largely in his phantasies, had some delusional ideas, was unable to 
work or to get on with people. From time to time he had a strong 
impulse to go to Mexico in order to undergo an operation that would 
turn him into a woman. He alternated between anxiety and depression 
and obnoxious, erratic behaviour -verging on psychopathy. Several 
years’ treatment achieved seemingly impressive results. He got his 
Ph.D. in mathematics and held a well-paid job. He seemed quite happy 
(though still peculiar) and his family had no complaints. For years he 
would ring me every few months, to tell me about his achievements, or 
just to have a trivial conversation. I usually encourage such casual 
contact with former patients. 

Then one day an FBI official came to see me. J.M. was working 
for an engineering firm with defence contracts and his psychiatric 
history had made him a security risk. I answered the official non- 
committally, and advised J.M. to get legal advice, referring him to a 
friend of mine. The lawyer rang me, rather perturbed. He did not 
think J.M. would betray his country deliberately, but he should not 
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be trusted because of his erratic and irresponsible behaviour. (The 
firm had, independently, come to the same conclusion, had fired him 
under a pretext, and J.M. found himself another job.) But, continued 
my lawyer friend, J.M. had also told him about aspects of his sexual 
behaviour that were certainly irresponsible and possibly lawbreaking. 

I concluded that J.M. indulged in psychopathic behaviour, the 
details of which none of us nor his family knew, and when he was 
getting worried about possible consequences he would ring me to make 
sure that I was still friendly, so that, should he get into real trouble, 
he could claim to be a psychiatric case. Since I did not know what 
he was doing and had no influence over him any more, I did not feel ` 
he should enjoy this reassurance (which amounted in his mind to a 
condoning of anti-social behaviour), and discouraged further ‘phone 
conversations. 

Case 9 


Larry B., American, suffered from paranoid schizophrenia. His last 

pyschiatrist had treated him with great kindness, for which Larry 
despised him. He had become threatening and on the- second such 
occasion Dr. X asked him for his knife. The patient surrendered it, 
but immediately bought himself another one. After an ugly scene 
he was taken to a mental hospital. Here he was put into isolation, 
with a “ H ” (Homicidal) sign on his bed because he had tried to put 
a burning cigarette in the eye of a nurse since “ her stupidity had 
pained him.” He escaped from the hospital, visited his brother-in- 
law in the middle of the night, who gave him some money on con- 
dition he left the State. In New York he lived from hand to mouth, 
unable to work. While my patient he continued to go from one clinic 
to another, from one psychiatrist to another. Nobody wanted to take 
him on, partly because he frightened them. He talked a great deal 
about his gun which, however, he said was in a locker in California. 
On one occasion I had a bad showdown with him; after that we got 
on better and the treatment achieved some results. After a year he 
took a job and stopped therapy. Two years later he came to see me 
again, still looking very peculiar and disturbed. But he had held the 
job and had stayed in the same hostel; he was reading books and had 
some friends as peculiar as himself. Though I felt sorry for his pathetic 
condition, I thought that in his case the optimum had been achieved 
and discouraged further treatment. I had kept well in mind that 
when he had been my patient he had once explained to me how he 
had tried to “normalise” by making himself hostile-aggressively 
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organised. I know that some patients can achieve this. Some schizo- 
phrenics spontaneously, and others deliberately, ‘‘ cure’ themselves 
by developing psychopathic organised anti-social reactions * which 
they prefer to the painful disorganised passivity of schizophrenia. 
Though this is for the patient subjectively less painful, it makes him 
more dangerous for others, and Larry with his history of violence 
would constitute a danger if he had been better organised and less 
frightened. 
Case 10 

Dick, American negro in his twenties, had ruined his life by being a 
“peeping Tom.” He suffered from a justified depression and deep 
inertia, and was unable to take or hold a job. I saw him on intake, 
and referred him to one of our APTO therapists. He improved 
sufficiently to earn a few dollars and his very kind-hearted therapist 
expressed her pleasure. As a result he committed an offence the same 
day and got arrested. I succeeded in prevailing upon the court to let 
him go. He told his therapist elatedly how he had managed to get 
off. When I heard this, I insisted that he see me, and I made the 
consequences of future lawbreaking very clear to him. With so many 
offenders there is an uncannily quick change from one mood to another, 
and reassurance is often dangerous because it elicits their ideas of 
grandeur. There is a certain way of speaking to the patient, encour- 
aging him and in the same breath cutting him down to size, which I 
first learned from old-fashioned probation officers, that usually works. 
Another risk is that psychopaths may use their very improvement for 
anti-social purposes, etc., being able to get on better with people, they 
become more successful at “ conning.” These are just a few examples 
of the special difficulties in treatment and the skilful techniques needed. 

APTO has worked out a system of “ group therapy in reverse,” 
with a number of persons—the therapist, clinical director, reading 
instructor, probation officer, etc——each playing his special role. As 
Director of Clinical Services, I used to do the initial interview, and 
my main aim was to prepare the patient so that it would be easier 
for the therapist to establish contact. We relied on close co-operation 
with the courts and mostly got good help from them. 

Criminal psychiatry and psychotherapy are still in their infancy 
and much experimentation is needed to develop treatment techniques. 


3 For this reason I would be most careful in ever regarding a schizophrenic violent 
offender as “cured.” I have in a number of cases seen schizophrenia change into 
psychopathy and vice versa. The latter condition is usually recognisable only from the 
patient's actions; so long as he controls them and covers up his thoughts, he may appear 
normal. „Disorganised schizophrenics are as a rule (but not always less dangerous. 
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RESEARCH AND METHODOLOGY 
THE NEW CRIMINAL: A VIEW OF THE CONTEMPORARY OFFENDER 
Jonn IRwin * and Lewis YABLONSKY fT 


THIS paper will attempt to delineate the “ basic character ” of the new criminal, 
in contrast with the basic criminal type of the past. These conclusions about ` 
the new criminal are not based on any special study but upon the authors’ close 
association with various offenders and the structure of the crime problem over the 
past ten years. The development of the theme of the new addict is taken from 
perceptions and studies of New York violent gangs, ex-addicts, and ex-criminals 
currently living in an anti-criminal society at Synanon House (Santa Monica, 
California).* Incorporated is one author’s experience in running group psycho- 
therapy sessions with offenders in custody in various institutions over the past 
ten years. Much valuable material was collected by John Irwin directly in over 
fifty depth interviews with various “old” and “new” criminals in and out 
of prison. 

‘On the basis of varied evidence we would contend that the basic personality 
of the majority of criminals has shifted from the well-trained, resourceful, 
“ethical” offender of the past to a new, unskilled and reckless deviant type. 
Here reference is made to an overall shift of the basic personality and behaviour 
of the modern criminal. Old criminal types are still around, however, they 
represent a dying breed., 

The new criminal’s crimes tend to be more violent and “senseless.” He 
lacks the skill in his profession that older criminals had. He is more apt to 
be involved with “kicks” or “thrills” and emotional gratification, and less 
with the material profit of his crimes. His training as a “ good criminal” is 
sketchy and ill-defined, unlike the “ breaking-in” process of the criminal of the 
past. Not all criminals of today fit this new mould; however, the pendulum 
has swung in this direction. It is important to diagnose correctly the modal 
quality of the problem which we attempt to correct. In the treatment of 
social problems, there is often a cultural lag between correct diagnosis of the 
problem and the development of treatment approach. By the time correct treat- 
ment is constructed it is often no longer appropriate to the problem at hand— 
since it has shifted. We would contend this is true of the current crime problem. 
This fact accentuates the need to speculate on the gross qualities of our social 
problems; in this case, the criminal. 

* University of California (Berkeley). 


ł Professor of Sociology and Chairman, Dept. of Sociology, San Fernando Valley (Calif.) 
State College. 


1 See Yablonsky, 1965, p. 403. 
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The old criminal codes of “ honour among thieves,” “ thou shalt not squeal,” 
and standing up for one’s “ crime partner” are fast becoming criminal slogans 
of the past. The new criminal is more apt to turn in his partners, cheat on 
them and make technical errors in his crimes. He is also younger and more 
apt to be some type of addict (e.g., in California over 40 per cent. of the prison 
population has had some type of narcotics experience). The dimensions of 
the problem to be described are more hypothetical than hard research results; 
yet they seem to be confirmed by considerable evidence. 


The “New” and “ Old” Criminal ° 


Sutherland’s conception of the criminal remains as our current sociological model 
of the offender. This paper contends that, although the criminal type described 
by Sutherland still exists in some measure, in terms of numbers and character 
the old criminal is decreasing and is being increasingly replaced by a new breed 
of sociopathic offenders. 

Sutherland’s classic theory of “differential association,” grossly over- 
simplified, states that criminals learn to become criminal from association with 
- other offenders. They are trained into criminal patterns at an early age in a 
school of criminal modus operandi, which specifies certain criminal values and 
behaviour patterns. Sutherland (1947) cites the “ professional thief” as a 
primary case example. 

“Professional thieves make a regular business of theft. They use tech- 
niques which have been developed over a period of centuries and transmitted 
to them through traditions and personal association. They have codes of 
behavior, esprit de corps, and consensus. They have a high status among 
other thieves and in the political and criminal underworld in general. They 
have differential association in the sense that they associate with each 
other and not, on the same basis, with outsiders, and also in the sense that 
they select their colleagues. 

“ Because of this differential association they develop a common language 
or argot which is relatively unknown to persons not in the profession, and 
they Save organization. A thief is a professional when he has these six 
characteristics: regular work at theft, technical skill, consensus, status, 
differential association, and organization. 

“ Professional thieves have their group ways of behavior for the principal 
situations which confront them in their criminal activities. Consequently 
professional theft is a behavior system and a sociological entity.” 

This modal image of the criminal characterises him as a resourceful, well- 
trained and effective felon—a member of a profession (albeit illegal) with certain 
ethics and values which dictate his conduct. In criminal jargon, the “ pro- 
fessional thief” had “class” or “character.” He would not “ give his buddies 
up” and even certain victims were proscribed. Assault and violence were used 
as means to an end, not as ends in themselves. 

_ ‘When I was 16 or 17 I used to hang around a pool hall in our neighbor- 
hood a lot. I got so I could shoot pool pretty good and once in a while I 


2 “New” and “old” refer to the basic mode of behaviour rather than to age. Although 
most “new criminals ” are young—and “ old criminals” old—this reference is to style of 
criminal pattern. Offenders use the terms “old school” and “new school” with 
reference to this phenomenon. In prison our “ new criminal” is often referred to as a 
“ bonna-rue ” offender. 
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would make a couple of bucks. But there were older guys there who were 
really doing good. They had ‘good reputations’ in the neighborhood and 
they always had money, cars and ai raed. Me and some kids my age were 
doing a lot of petty stealing at this time, cars and things from cars, but we 
didn’t know how to make any real money. What we wanted to do is get 
in with the older guys so we could learn something and make some money. 
One day, I remember, I had ai got out of jail tor some petty beef and 
one of the older thieves, a guy that was supposed to be one of the slickest 
safe men then, come over to me and talked to me for a while. This made me 
feel pretty good. Later one of his friends asked me if I wanted to ped 
him carry a safe out of some office. We worked half a night on that 

and never did get it out of the place. But from then on I was in with che 
older bunch. Every once in a while one of them would get me to do some 
little job for him, like standing point (look out) or driving a car or some- 
thing like that, and once in a while when they had snatched a safe, I would 
get to help them open it. I was learning pretty fast. 

“By the time I was 19 or 20, me and a couple of my buddies had real 
solid names with the older thieves. We were beating a lot of places on 
our own and we handled ourselves pretty well. But we were still willing 
to leam more. We used to sit around some coffee shop half the night or 
ride around in a car listening to a couple of the old hoodlums cut up 
different scores. We would talk about different scores other guys had ~ 
pulled or scores we had pulled, and we would also “alk about how you 
were supposed to act in other situations; how to spend your money, how 
to act when you got arrested. We discussed different trials we knew about, 
we even talked about San Quentin and Folsom and prisons in other states, 
because usually the older thieves had done time before. We talked about 
how much time each beef carried, how much time the parole board would 
give you for each beef. I guess we talked about everything that had any- 
thing to do with stealing. Of course we didn’t talk about it all the time. 
Lots of the time we just shot the bull like anyone else. But by the time I 
was 21 I had a pretty good education in crime.’ 

This well-trained type of offender is in sharp contrast with a young modern 
violent gang offender who commented as follows after being involved in a 
brutal homicide: 

“ Momentarily, I started thinking about it inside; I have my mind made 
up I’m not going to be in no gang. Then I go on inside. Something comes 
up, then here all my friends coming to me. Like I said before, Pm intelligent 
and so forth. They be coming to me—then they talk to me about what 
they gonna do. Like, ‘Man, we'll go out here and kill this cat.’ I say, 
‘Yeah. They kept on talkin’. I said, ‘Man, I just gotta go with you.’ 
Myself, I don’t want to go, but when they start talkin’ about what they 
poma do, I say, ‘So, he i isn’t gonna take over my rep. I ain’t ponina let him 

e known more than me.’ And I go ahead, just for selfishness . 

This type of offender at the moment is indeterminable. He is at the time, 
and is apt to remain, a new criminal. However, since he is young and not 
formed, he might become a more skilled offender with proper criminal training. 
However, as will be pointed out, since this type of offender generally grows up 
in a disorganised slum which contains few well-developed old criminal role- 
models, he is more apt to continue as a here-and-now new criminal (see Cloward 
and Ohlin, 1959, pp. 174-175). 

The described senseless “ other-directed ” violence of the larger proportion 
‘of modern offenders is perpetrated for ego-status—for “kicks” or “ thrills.” The 
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“kicks” involve and produce a type of emotional euphoria which, the new 
criminal maintains, “ makes me feel good.” He does it for “ selfishness.” The 
goals of the crime are self-orientated in a primary fashion with material gain as 
a very secondary consideration. The old criminal could never be induced to 
place himself in jeopardy for this type of senseless offence. He used violence 
as an instrument for material gain, rather than for an emotional charge. 

If the tight, cohesive criminal gang involved in burglary and robbery repre- 
sented the “ professional” model criminal behaviour patterns of the past,’ the 
modem violent gang in many respects represents the prototype structure for 
the incipient new criminal (Yablonsky, 1962). This is not to say that criminal 
gangs do not exist today or that violent gangs were not active in the past; but 
it is to say that the dominant emphasis has shifted to the wilder criminal and 
hence to the wilder gang organisation. 

These violent gang structures as a modern criminal group prototype are 
characterised more specifically by many or all of the following factors: (1) there 
are no evidences of prior contact or interaction between the assailant(s) and his 
(their) victim; (2) the act occurs in an unpremeditated, generally spontaneous and 
impulsive manner; (3) in some cases (particularly, for example, in violent gang 
assault) there is a degree of prior build-up to the act; however, the final con- 
sequence (often homicide) is not really anticipated; (4) the violent assailant or 
collectivity has indicated by prior behaviour or personality factors for some 

‘period of time a potentiality for the commission of violence; (5) the post- 
rationale expressed by the offender(s) for the violent behaviour is usually without 
regret or inappropriate to the act which has been committed. The “old 
criminals” rationales and motives in their gangs were at the opposite pole. 

Refocusing on the individual offender, the pendulum of criminal prototype 
or “ basic personality type” has swung towards the “ new criminal.” In an ideal- 
type fashion he may be classified as follows. He has a persistent pattern of 
deviant behaviour characterised by an almost total disregard for the rights and 
feelings of others. A listing of overt personality and behaviour traits of this 
brand of sociopath would include most, if not all, of the following factors: 
(a) limited social conscience; (b) egocentrism dominating most interaction, 
“ instrumental manipulation” of others for self-advantage (rather than affective 
relating); (c) in ability to forgo immediate pleasure for future goals; (d) a habit 
of pathological lying to achieve personal advantage (according to Hervey 
Cleckley in The Mask of Sanity, the sociopath’s feelings and emotions are “ word 
deep ”); and (e) persistent violent physical and emotional outbursts when blocked 
from achieving momentary goals. 


The “ Inner-Directed” (Old Criminal) and the “ Other-Directed ” 
(New Criminal) 
Taking a leaf from Riesman’s Lonely Crowd (1950), another observed character- 
istic of the new criminal basic personality involves a shift from “ inner- 
direction” to “ other-direction.” With this reference in mind we would 
speculate that the change in the basic personality which has taken place in the 


3 See especially Shaw and McKay's writing on delinquency in Chicago in the 19305. 
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middle-class person in the United States (as described by Riesman) may be 
equated with this shift in the basic personality of the criminal. The overall 
shift of societal forces which form the causal context of this change in the 
middle-class man also appears to correspond to changes in the participant in 
criminal culture. In particular, there is a striking similarity between the inner- 
directed middle-class man and the old type criminal. 

The “inner-directed” person (old criminal) was more concerned with 
concrete material gain and less with psychic emotional gratification character- - 
istic of “ other-directed” individuals (new criminals). The business of the 
criminal of the past was making money, and to make money took skill. Highly 
skilled professionals thus emerged within the criminal subcultures. As in the 
legitimate society, the skills were those that allowed the person to manipulate 
the material world. Burglary, robbery, hi-jacking, forgery, counterfeiting 
methods and other professional skills became highly developed. The criminal 
was more secure in himself and developed his professional craft. The “ inner- 
directed” old criminal not only knew how to “ pull a caper,” but how to do it 
in the “cleanest” way possible. This implied a knowledge of law, of court 
proceedings, of police methods, and many other aspects of the “caper.” Unlike 
the current flimsy relationships characteristic of the new criminal, the old 
criminal had to make contacts with trusted people whom he needed in the 
pursuit of his criminal work. He had to trust others to co-operate with his 
criminal venture. This often meant using a steady “ fence” when he was dealing 
in merchandise. He often made contracts with lawyers whom he could trust, 
who were “right.” Such a lawyer would afford him legal advice before a 
crime, and would be ready to go to bat for him if he was caught. There was 
even a right way to “do time” when he was caught and couldn’t “beat the 
rap.” This training entailed doing “ easy time” and getting out with a minimum 
sentence. It also prescribed the correct behaviour in relation to other criminals 
and officials while “in stir.” 


The “Cool,” Violent and Addicted 


There are several traits or styles of criminal action on the part of the new 
criminal. Since he has no strong “ inner-direction ” the new criminal will seize 
on “the scene” or behaviour pattern which is popular at the time. These 
entail being “cool” or “hip,” as well as violence and drugs. Sometimes all 
of these behaviour patterns fit the offender, or he has several of these traits 
which shift. 

Among New York delinquents the following symptomatic pattern change has 
been observed. The violent gang youth, utilising violence for “kicks” decides 
that being “ hip or cool is the scene” and that “ gang fights are for kids.” He 
shifts to dressing and being sharp. This involves some “ blowing pot” (smoking 
marijuana) and “short con” (petty hustling). If heroin drug addiction is the 
style, he shifts to it. Of course, after he becomes a heroin addict, the dictator- 
ship of king heroin pushes him into other reckless petty theft directions. This 
sequence has been observed to occur in the evolution of the new criminal 
(Yablonsky, 1962). 
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The new criminal style of being cool or “hip” (the “ manipulative” 
principle of relating) has perhaps filtered down from the middle-class competi- 
tive system. For the new criminal, “ how to win friends and influence people” 
becomes interpreted and related to how to beat a “ mark” (victim). This new 
definition of how to earn money has a different emphasis from the former 
definition. The old thief was out to make money in the cleanest, quickest, 
fastest way. The new hip-criminal is out to make money but equally important 
is the process of beating someone, by manipulating them and looking sharp to 
“others.” Here the emphasis is often on the sharpness, not on making money. 
The important thing is the “cat’s” ability, through his conversation or his 
‚keenness to manipulate others. The means for theft becomes a “ kicks ”-oriented 
end in itself. 

A central theme in hipsterism is “ having a ball” or getting “kicks.” “The 
main purpose of life for the ‘cat’ is to experience the ‘kick? A ‘kick’ 
may be any act tabooed by ‘squares’ which heightens and intensifies the 
present movement of experience and differentiates it as much as possible from 
the humdrum routine of daily life” (Finestone, 1957). “ Kicks” may grossly be 
viewed as a method of existential validation. The bored-dull person on a death- 
life continuum is closer to being non-existent or the “death side.” He seeks 
some means of self-feeling validation. This need requires some intense emotional 
experience—* kicks.” Senseless violence or drugs can produce this change of 
feeling state. The “ kicks” experience of intense “ dyonisian ” gratification may 
thus validate the individual feeling of being or existing. 

In addition violence as a form of “ kicks” provides status in the delinquent 
subculture. As a young gang-killer commented: 

“If I would of got the knife, I would have stabbed him. That would of 
gave me more of a Tadap. People would have respected me for what I’ve 
done and things like that. They would say, ‘There goes a cold killer.’ ” 

Addiction is another adaptable pattern for the new criminal. If one views 
hipsterism, “ coolness” and “kicks” as overt symptom patterns of an under- 
developed self, it is logical to anticipate how the drug addiction symptom could 
also take over. In many ways, addiction is a new fad which the “ other- 
directed ” new criminal has gravitated toward. 

The basic personality of the “ other-directed ” new criminal makes him very 
susceptible to drug addiction. All that he requires to start using drugs is to ` 
come into contact with a drug-using collectivity. He is seeking “ kicks,” trying 
to keep up with the trends of his culture, trying to be “hip”; so if drugs are 
“the scene,” the “ other-directed” new criminal will “make it.” Also drug 
addiction is a neat, problem-solving complex. As one “hip” new criminal 
stated: “ Man, getting on drugs is like putting all your little bills in one easy 
package. When you become hooked, you only got one problem getting stuff.” 

In summary, the new criminal is “kicks”-oriented, be it violence, drugs 
or being a hipster. As an “ other-directed” personality, he is amenable and 
susceptible to criminal fads or new scenes. As a sociopath, he is not totally 
disoriented to the larger society. However, he characteristically has a limited 
social conscience or concern for “others.” He is under-socialised to the legal 
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society and his own criminal subculture has few clear and binding rules or 
demands. This is in marked contrast with the well-trained old criminal who 
assumed the responsibility of relating positively to his cohorts in their criminal 
activities. He had “character” or “ethics” in his criminal pursuits. The 
new criminal in contrast would literally give his crime partner up for a “ fix” 
or a pill, and does. 


The New Criminal in Society 


For speculative purposes we would divide the criminal hierarchy into upper 
middie and lower-class offenders. At the top we would place the skilled 


syndicated criminal form, greatly controlled by old mobsters. Their criminal ' 


tentacles enter into labour unions and some big businesses. These criminals 
are intelligent and highly skilled professionals. The middle class would be com- 
prised essentially of the professional thief or the “old criminal” as described 
here. In the lower class, we would place the unskilled grifter, sometimes addict 
or, as described, the “new criminal.” In this context it is our contention that 
the middle-class old criminal is the category on the demise and that there is 
some increase in the described upper and lower-class criminals, with a limited 
bridge between the upper and lower world of crime. 

The causal context of this shift of criminal modal personality may very well 
be connected to some of the following factors: 


I. The shift from a stable slum condition of the past to a disorganised 
slum. The high delinquency areas of the past had a stable population. A 
criminal hierarchy could develop. There was room at the top for an 
enterprising “hood” if he trained with an older criminal and had vision. 
The modern scene emphasises “ kicks” and achievement in the “here and 
now,” partly because there is no criminal ladder to climb in the shifting 
slum. With the demise of the middleclass criminal, the bridge to the top, 
the new deviant is restricted to his bottom position. 

2. Because of the current limited neighbourhood criminal hierarchy, 
there is a concomitant limited training or recruitment system for the youth 
personally predisposed towards a life of professional crime. As a corollary 
of this fact, good professional criminal role-models and educators are dis- 
appearing from the crime scene. 

%. The downfall of the old criminal culture of the past may also partially 
be related to improved police methods. In the big cities police methods 
seem to have won the technological race with the professional criminal. 
New safes, new detection methods, fingerprint systems, etc., make it difficult 
for the old type professional criminal to operate effectively. 


These, of course, are only partial explanations of the backdrop to the 
ascendancy of the new offender. The world picture of potential total destruction 
and manipulation of instruments of violence, although difficult to prove as a 
causal force, no doubt filters down to affect the problem. The acceleration of 
great social change currently affecting our society also plays an important role 
in producing the changed socio-cultural context which spawns the new criminal. 
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There may be a close association between the rate of social change and the type 
of criminal a society produces. It would be our contention that rapid social 
change correlates with the proportion of “ new criminals.” 
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THE “QUALITY” OF BORSTAL RECEPTIONS 
ALAN LITTLE 


PERHAPS the most significant challenge to the ideas of penal reformers and 
to the practices of enlightened penal administrators in Britain is the gradual 
deterioration in the success rates of offenders discharged from Borstal. The 
recent report of the Central After-Care * indicates that of discharges in the years 
between 1954 and 1957, the percentage who had not been reconvicted by the 
end of 1960 had fallen from 41-2 per cent. to 34-6 per cent. My own research, 
based upon a 10 per cent. sample of receptions between 190-1956, suggests 
that their overall success rate on discharges fell from 45 per cent. to 33 per cent. 
Penal administrators have suggested that this deterioration is, in part, due to a 
decline in the “quality” of Borstal reception. The 1949 Report of the Prison 
Commissioners (Cmnd. 1117, p. 74) suggests that “ broadly speaking, less good 
material for training has been received” and the 1960 Report (Cmnd. 1467, 
paragraph 6) points out a “ further deterioration (of reception quality) in terms of 
the Mannheim-Wilkins prediction rating, which seems likely to have an adverse 
effect on training.” 

The same point is made by the Director of Borstal After-Care in his reports. 
In the 1959 Report (p. 13) he states: “I am more than ever convinced that the 
offenders we have been dealing with of recent years present more difficult 
problems than ever before.” His Report of 1959 (p. 14) says that after-care 
workers have been “dealing with a generation presenting greater problems 
than ever before,” and in 1960 (p. 17) he suggests that the result of Borstal 
training in recent years is “certainly no worse than might have been pre- 
dicted for those passing through the training establishments.” Finally, in a reply 
to criticism by P. Westland in the journal Probation* the Director of Borstal 
After-Care pointed out that: “Borstal receptions in recent years have included 
a larger proportion with a lower expected success rate than previously.” 


1 Prison and Borstal After-Care, 1960, p. 17. 2 Volume 10, Number 1, March, 1962. 
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Two points are of interest in this context: 


1. Can the deterioration in reception quality explain the fall in success 
rates? An article by me in this Journal, January 1962, suggests that, 
although there was a deterioration in “reception quality” between 
1950-1956, the decline in success rates took place for receptions of 
similar “ quality” and therefore the decline in the Borstal success 
rate cannot be fully explained by “ reception quality.” 

2. A second problem is the way in which “reception quality” might 
have deteriorated. The Commissioners of Prisons (in their 1960 
Report, Cmnd. 1467) suggest three ways in which this might be 
indicated: by type of crime, by educational standard, and by 
Mannheim-Wilkins prediction ratings. Over the past few years no 
changes could be detected in the first two, but a clear deterioration 
in prediction scores was found. For example, in the years 1946, 1957 
and 1960, the percentage of receptions in the two worst prediction 
categories (C, D) increased from 25-5 per cent. to 46-5 per cent. to 
66-4 per cent. 

In turn this second point presents a further research problem; in which of 
the factors measured by the Mannheim-Wilkins prediction score have Borstal 
receptions deteriorated? The score is made up of five factors, weighted in 
terms of their efficiency in predicting success-failure on discharge. These factors 
(in order of weightings, the first being the least important) are home area (i.e. 
urban-rural), family situation, past penal experience, work record and evidence 
of drunkenness. Using these factors, the percentage of a 10 per cent. sample 
of all receptions 1950-1956 falling into the prediction groups was: 


M-W Validated 
Sample Year of reception 
1950 I95I 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
AB 35 19 19 15 I5 II II 13 
X 38 28 27 28 26 ZO 23 26 
CD 27 53 54 47 59 8 66 61 


No. 104 114 170 168 172 167 210 


Using this sample of receptions it is possible, by looking at each Mannheim- 
Wilkins factor in turn, to find factors in which receptions have scored worse 
over the seven-year period—in other words, to detect ways in which “ reception 
quality ” has declined. But one point is of considerable immediate importance: 
the CD group increased most significantly between 1948 (the time of the valida- 
tion study carried out by Mannheim and Wilkins) and 1950; since then the 
increase has continued, but not so rapidly. Furthermore, the greatest fall in 
success rates was not among 1940 receptions, but in those of 1951~-1952,° 
suggesting that the “reception quality ” argument is not entirely adequate as a 
means of explaining declining success rates. 


3 See Little: “Borstal Success and the ‘Quality’ of Borstal Inmates,” Brit.J.Criminol., 
2, 3, 266-272. 
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Urban-Rural 


_ The first factor used in the M-W predictions is the area of residence of the 
reception; this can be divided into two types, urban and rural, the former being 
slightly associated with recidivism. Allocation to the two types is made in 
terms of the “industrial index” score of the offender’s address. Using this a 
distinct increase in the degree of urbanisation of offenders can be found: 


1950 = 19ST 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Urban 856 92'1 88:6 929 87:8 91°6 943 
Rural 14 79 11:4 71 122 8:4 57 
The proportion of the sample coming from non-urban, non-industrial areas is 
declining. However, because of the slight relationship between this factor and 
recidivism, it would be wrong to emphasise this point too much. , 


Family Background 


The original Mannheim-Wilkins study found some relationship between 
reception’s family structure and recidivism. This relationship was weaker than 
anticipated by many criminologists, but living with parents (both or one) was 
associated with successful behaviour on discharge, whereas living in lodgings 
or hostels was associated with recidivism. 

If the family background is divided into eight types (living with mother and 
father, with mother, with father, with step-parents, with step-parent, with 
relations, in lodgings and no fixed address) some impression can be obtained of 
changes in this factor. 


Per cent. 
Living with I950 195I 1952 1953 1ī954 1955 1956 
Both parents | 48°1 402 457 494 484 43°! 571 
mother 26°0 254 240 208 25°0 18:6 17'2 
father 6:7 105 103 8-9 6'4 78 T7 
Two step-parents r'o 2°6 V1 o6 7 I2 — 
One step-parent 2'9 o9 I'7 — o6 1'2 09 
Relations 48 LEA 74 6'6 2'3 72 57 
Lodgings/Hostel 5'8 I1r4 çI II'3 174 156 12'4 
No fixed address 48 44 4:6 2°4 52 54 2'9 


If these eight groups are reduced to three groups (living with a natural parent, 


living with a step-parent or relative, living in lodgings or no fixed address), these 
changes might be seen more clearly. 
1950 195I 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Natural parent 80:8 772 80'0 792 767 69°5 780 
Step-parent or relation 87 yo 103 yı 47 9'6 6'7 
Lodgings or N.F.A. 10°6 158 97 13°7 18:6 210 153 
The proportion living with a natural parent has remained remarkably stable 
(the small fluctuations can be explained by sampling errors, especially when the 
relatively small number involved is remembered, only one year having more 
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than 200 cases). Nevertheless, the increase in numbers living in lodgings or 
with no fixed address is both interesting and alarming. This particular group 
has a high failure rate (roughly twice as high as the rest of the population) 
and presents major training and after-care problems. 


Work Record 


One of the factors most highly correlated with success-failure was the pre- 
institutional work record of the offenders. In particular the longest period in 
any one job was highly indicative of later behaviour; the shorter the period, 
the worse the prognosis. 


Longest period 

in any one job 1950 I95I 1952 1963 1954 955 1956 
One year plus > 384350325345 3r4 366 402 
6-12 months 183 20°2 217 22°6 18'0 274 I9'I 
Mean score 28:9 29'0 32°6 238 326 22°8 23°5 
2-6 months 96 Ir:4 9'7 16:7 9'9 13°8 148 


Less than 2 months 4'8 4'4 74 2'4 8&1 76 z4 

The “mean score” is giyen when the offender has no work experience, 
has come direct from the forces or there is no evidence. This last category, 
no evidence, has declined significantly; in 1950 it accounted for 97 per cent. 
of all “mean score” cases, 1942 70 per cent., 1954 59 per cent. and 1956 
57 per cent. Changes in the table are in part because of the decline in the 
“no information” group. But again it is the stability in the records that is 
most significant. In the table as a whole there is little change over the period. 
Proportions for the original Mannheim-Wilkins study ‘ are similar, 37 per cent. 
of the sample having a year or longer as the longest period in any one job, and 
7:5 per cent. with less than three weeks. 


Previous Convictions 


This particular factor can be considered in two ways: previous court appearance 
(not used by the Mannheim-Wilkins prediction scale) and previous penal experi- 
ence (this is weighted and scored according to the type of experience in the 
scale). Previous court appearance has one advantage, in that norms can be 
obtained for the original Mannheim-Wilkins sample (see p. 258 of the book) 
and the first column below is taken from the original sample. 
Original 1950 195I 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
O-2 4% 529 45 446 363 437 342 378 
3-4 386 2850 333 342 36 367 300 364 
5+ 182 19'3 23°0 21'0 26° 19°8 36°0 25°8 
From this table it is possible to confirm the Commissioners’ views on deterio- 
ration in the sense that the criminal records become longer but not that types 
of crimes have necessarily changed. The percentage with no previous con- 
victions fell from 12-5 per cent. at 1950 reception to 7 per cent. at 1956, 


4 p. 100, Table 42: “ Prediction Methods and Borstal Training.” 
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whereas the number with more than six previous convictions increased from 
4 per cent. to 9 per cent. in the same period. 

Another way of looking at the record of offenders is their contact with the 
penal system. The methods of treatment have been divided into four groups; 
fines, institutional, probation, and others (including discharge, bound over, 
attendance centre, summary conviction). This last will not be included in the 
table, as changes were slight, the proportion of the population having experience 
of these types being roughly 50 per cent. of receptions over the seven-year 
period. 


Per cent. Reception 


I950 I95t 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Fines 346 35I 400 407 378 455 445 
Institution 414 447 434 470 454 539 44°5 
Probation 577 597 617 63°I 64:0 7O'L 709 
The percentage of the sample experiencing each of these penal devices 
has increased, which is consistent with the finding of an increase in length of 
criminal records. Perhaps of greater diagnostic and training interest is the 
proportion experiencing all three of these devices, indicating the degree of penal 
sophistication of groups of receptions. 


Per cent. 1950 I95I 1952 196% 1964 956 1966 
All three 77 8:8 114 Irz 116 17°4 16:3 
Two types 356 360 35I 407 390 49 397 
One type 394 402 446 345 343 335 316 
None of them 17°3 14°0 109 i275 15-1 72 124 
Most important here is the increase in the percentage experiencing all three 
devices which has doubled from 7'7 per cent. to 16°3 per cent. in the seven-year 
period. Looked at another way, the percentage of receptions who have had 
no experience of these three penal methods has fallen from 17 per cent. to 
12 per cent. 


Evidence of Drunkenness 


But the factor that was given the highest predictive weighting in the original 
inquiry was a criminal conviction on reliable evidence of drinking; few recep- 
tions with such evidence were successes, the majority recidivating. Throughout 
the fifties this proportion of the sample with a record has increased slowly but 
significantly. 
Percentage with Convictions or Evidence of Heavy Drinking 
1950 = 1941 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
IZ'I 14'9 15°6 14°3 12°8 19`2 18:7 
Stil only a minority of receptions have such a record, but it is a minority 

that appears to be slowly increasing. 


From this analysis it appears that the factors in which “‘ deterioration” can 
be detected are: 


a. A higher incidence of offenders from “ urban ” areas. 
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b. A higher incidence of offenders living in lodgings and homeless. 

c. A higher incidence of offenders with previous convictions especially with 

relatively long records, i.e., five or more previous convictions. 

d. A higher incidence of offenders with experience of all three or two of 

these penal devices. 

e. A higher incidence of offenders who have been fined, been on probation or 

had previous institutional experience. 

f. A higher incidence of offenders with a criminal record or evidence of 

heavy drinking. 

Little or no change has taken place in the work history (which appears to 
have improved slightly) and in the percentage coming from complete families 
or living with one parent. 

Deterioration has taken place in reception quality and success rates; further, 
this deterioration in success rates is for all prediction groups. Two other points 
are significant: not only has there been an increase in the number of discharges 
who have been reconvicted once, but also the number who commit a second 
further offence has increased. Secondly, the types of offences being committed 
by the discharges appear to be becoming more serious. 


Percentage of Receptions Convicted for the Second Time Following 
Discharge 
1950 = 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
356 402 B49 393 384 461 359 

The apparent “improvement” in 1956 should not be given too much weight 
because many of these receptions would not have been discharged until late 
1958 and 1959, and therefore at the time of the research (summer 1961) their 
period of release was not lengthy. 

In addition there is some evidence to suggest that the type of crime committed 
by Borstal discharges has become progressively more serious throughout the 
fifties. This point can be illustrated by taking two types of crime. Breaking and 
entering and burglary are one type (namely the more sophisticated property 
offences) and assault and malicious wounding, wilful damage, etc., belong to the 
other type of crimes of violence. The crimes are divided into the percentage 
of all first crimes, and all second crimes, made up of these more serious crimes. 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


Breaking and Burglary 
percentage Ist IZ% 207 2XI 204 209 195 4S 
2nd 12 25'5 197 333 268 169 2653 
Assault and Damage 
percentage Ist 8% 67 150 9'7 96 Ir$ IOI 
2nd 54 49 IZI IXI 106 143 Iro 


The explanation for the deterioration in Borstal reception quality as measured 
by the Mannheim-Wilkins prediction scores is to be found in the increase in 
fomeless offenders, the increased criminality and penal sophistication of 
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offenders; and the increase in the incidence of heavy drinking. Two problems 
remain : 

(x1) The extent to which these “increases” overlap. Is it an increase in 
offenders with records of being homeless, lengthy criminal records and 
penal experiences, and history of drunkenness; or is this “ deterioration ” 
spread throughout the population? 

(2) Why are these factors related to recidivism? This is the major weakness 
of the original Mannheim-Wilkins study; no attempt was made to explain 
the statistical relationship between the various factors and recidivism. 
Because of this, the original work has been of limited aetiological or 
training significance. A further point is that it is not possible to 
“explain” the increase in drunkenness, homelessness, etc.—in other 
words to explain why there has been a deterioration in “reception 
quality.” i 


A 16 PF PROFILE FOR PRISONERS CONVICTED OF 
“DRUNK AND DISORDERLY ” BEHAVIOUR 


NORMAN F. HOLT * 


THIS note shows the average profile of a selected prison group on the 16 PF. 
The data have been gathered as part of an ongoing medical, psychiatric and 
psychological study of a number of groups of different types of prisoners. 

Eighty-four men were seen who had been given sentences of a few days 
for “drunk and disorderly” behaviour. The whole group had a mean age of 
49-6 years (S.D=9-65). Fifty per cent. had more than fifty-two prior convictions 
and 20 per cent. had more than 140. The range was from two to 604. In brief, 
the group is essentially a sample of Melbourne's “ skidrow” population, who 
do not have jobs or homes and spend their nights in one of a number of city 
hostels or in the relative comfort of Pentridge, the principal Victorian prison. 

Initial screening? eliminated twenty-seven men whose mental or physical 
condition was such as to prevent the valid administration of the 16 PF. The 
test was administered to the remaining fifty-seven men, but thirteen failed to 
complete it. Six were so slow they were stopped after two hours with about 
half the questions answered; one man could not see well enough, another had 
insufficient muscular control to write crosses on the answer sheet, and five 
gave up either by saying they couldn’t answer any more or by putting down 
mostly “ uncertain” answers. ` 

The profile for the group in Figure x has with it for comparison a profile for 
sixty-seven Australian prisoners (Cattell and Morony, 1962) chosen so as to sample 
representatively the types of crimes committed by prisoners in the prison 
* Mental Health Research Institute, Mental Health Authority, Victoria, Australia. 

The author wishes to thank the Mental Health Authority, and the Director-General 
. of Social Welfare, Victoria, for permission to publish this report. 

1 In particular the author wishes to thank A. A. Bartholomew, who, in conjunction with 


medical and psychiatric assessment of the subjects, made the initial screening of those 
unsuitable for administration of the test. 
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studied. From inspection of the profiles it is clear that the drunk and dis- 
orderly group show departures from average (American norms) on the same 
factors as does the general prison group, and that their scores tend to be more 


40 
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FIG. I 
extreme. As a group they can be described as very low in intelligence (B), of 
very low ego-strength (C), mild and submissive (E), glum, silent (F}, of low 
superego strength (G), timid and shy (H), sensitive and effeminate (I), suspecting, 
jealous (L), very bohemian and unconcerned (M), highly insecure and anxious 
(O), and very tense and excitable (Q 4). 

The picture presented by the group is one with strong face validity, and 
suggests that, despite the apparent sophistication of many of the items in the 
16 PF, it has considerable power to describe the personality characteristics of 
groups as intellectually and socially deteriorated as the “skid-row” group 
studied. In the absence of Australian norms for the test, no precise statements 
can be made about the significance of these findings which, based on American 
norms, show such a marked pattern of departures from average scores. As part 
of the wider, ongoing study of various prison groups a norming project is also 
being undertaken. 


REFERENCE 


CATTELL, R. B. and Morony, J. R. (1962) “ The use of the 16 PF in distinguishing 
homosexuals, normals and general criminals,” J. Cons. Psychol. 26, 531-540. 
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NOTES 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT: ITS ADMINISTRATION IN RELATION TO 
JUVENILE OFFENDERS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND ITS 
POSSIBLE ADMINISTRATION IN THE EIGHTEENTH 


B. E. F. KNELL * 


IN recent years, in various books and magazines and on television, it has been 
stated that in the nineteenth century there are cases of children under the age 
of fourteen who were executed. Winston Churchill once said: “ The mood and 
temper of the public with regard to the treatment of crime and criminals is one 
of the most unfailing tests of the civilisation of any country.” As an age’s penal 
system, therefore, is used as a factor in determining its inhumanity or otherwise, 
it is the aim of this paper to put this question of the execution of children into 
some perspective. Before one can make any value judgments, such as that a 
particular age was barbaric and inhumane in having children sentenced to death 
and executed, it is necessary to establish to what extent the death penalty was 
carried out on children who had committed capital offences. Also, one must 
establish in what way, if at all, the harshness of the law in capital matters was 
mitigated. 

The law, i.e., where the death penalty was seated in relation to children 
in the nineteenth century, broadly speaking, was as follows: no child under the 
age of seven could be put to death. Between the ages of seven and fourteen it 
was held that children were doli incapax (i.e., incapable of committing a felony), 
which meant, therefore, that they would not normally be subject to capital 
punishment, but if it could be proved that.a given child was in fact doli capax, 
such a child was then deemed a proper subject for the death penalty. On 
attaining the age of fourteen a person became fully liable to capital punishment. 
Despite the fact that children under the age of fourteen were presumed to be 
doli incapax, it was no uncommon thing for a child to be condemned to death, 
though this is not to say that vast numbers of them were so condemned. Up to 
the mid-18zos there were many offences (some of them trivial)? which were 
capital, and it will be seen, therefore, that the odds were that many a child would 
commit a capital crime. 


* The writer does not claim finality in ali that he has written, particularly in the latter 
part of his gara It would be appreciated if any reader would s apply, through the 
columns of Journal, information which the author has not unearth 

1 For a history of the criminal liability of children, A. W. G. Kean’s article of this title 
should be consulted ( (1937) Fk Law Quarterly Review 364). See Blackstone, Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England—Of Public Wrongs, Beacon Press paperback, Boston 1962, 
p. 20. 

2 As to how trivial even a serious crime, such as breaking and entering, could be is 
illustrated by the case of Nicholas White, aged nine, who was indicted in May 1833, 
“for feloniously breaking and entering the dwelling-house of Thomas Batchelor .. . 
and ee therein, fifteen pieces of paint, value 2d.” All he did was to poke a 
stick thro a cracked shop window and wheedle out the paints. He was sentenced 
to death, Thich was commuted to a whipping and transportation for seven years. 
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Having very briefly indicated the background, it now remains to examine 
exactly how capital punishment was administered in the case of children under 
the age of fourteen. The findings are based in the main on the number of death 
sentences passed at the Old Bailey upon children, between the years 1801 and 
1836. The conclusions are to some degree tentative because, as the records for 
the whole country have not been examined, there is room for modification. 
However, one can be reasonably confident that the Old Bailey cases can be used 
as an index as to what happened in the rest of the country. 

Between the years just quoted the writer has found 103 cases of children 
being sentenced to death. Of these 103, not one was executed.* In practically 
every case the offence was that of theft. None was convicted of murder. The 
law, therefore, in the case of children where stealing was concerned, was for 
all intents and purposes a dead letter. E. G. Wakefield sums this position up 
when he says that adult prisoners who are under sentence of death are super- 
vised, to ensure that they do not commit suicide, but “Boys under the age of 
fourteen years of age, who are sentenced to death, generally remain in the 
school, and are treated like all other. prisoners of their own age. These form 
an exception to the ordinary practice as to convicts under sentence of death. 
They and the officers of the prison know that they will not be executed; and 
the sentence passed on them being a mere formal lie, they are not placed, 
as one may say, betwixt life and death, and do not require any unusual pre- 
cautions for their safe custody.” That none was executed was of course due, 
in good measure, to their tender years. Indeed, juries very often recommended 
them to mercy on account of their youth. It was also due, however, in part 
to the relatively trivial nature of the offences committed.‘ 

It should now be asked, what of those children who are alleged to have 
been hanged in the nineteenth century? In all, there are five cases which are 
generally quoted, and scarcely a year passes without one or all of them being 
mentioned in some new book, e.g., Professor J. B. Christoph, in his book, Capital 
Punishment and British Politics, states that, “Prior to the Victorian era the 
execution of a child was by no means unusual. For example, in 1801 a boy 
aged thirteen was publicly hanged for breaking into a house and stealing a 
spoon. In 1808 a girl aged seven was hanged at Lynn, and in 1831 a boy of 
nine was hanged at Chelmsford for having set fire to a house. Such practices 
undoubtedly were accepted, perhaps even enjoyed by the English public in 
general.” 


3 This figure has been arrived at by counting the number of cases of children who are 
recorded as being sentenced to death in “The Criminal Register” and “Newgate 
Calendar of Prisoners” kept at the Public Record Office, and also “The Old Bailey 
Session Papers” kept at the British Museum under reference PP 1349a, It should be 
noted that for eight of these cases a reprieve has not been established. However, one 
can be confident that they were in fact reprieved, because in the Criminal Register, 
where people have been executed, this fact has been recorded. Against each of the 
eight cases there is no record of any of them being executed. 

4 Even where adults were concerned the incidence of executions to death sentences was 
a low one, e.g., in 1832, out of 583 people sentenced to death throughout the Kingdom 
for housebreaking, only four were executed. (See Parl. Papers, Accounts and Papers, 
Vol. XXIX, p. 391, 1833.) Between the years 1798 and 1818 in the county of Lancaster, 
two were executed for stealing in a dwelling-house and three were executed for horse- 
stealing, out of a total of fifty and fifty-one persons sentenced to death respectively. 
(See Parl Papers, Reports and Committees, Vol. VII, 1819.) 
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For the sake of easy reference these cases ë are tabulated as follows: 


Name Age Crime Year 
Andrew Branning 13% Breaking and entering, stealing spoon 1801 
2) Michael Hammond of , 
2 His sister 7 A felony aspenited 1808 
(4) A boy 9 Arson (house burning) 1831 
(5) A boy 13 Crime (unspecified) 1831 


What evidence is there, then, for the execution of the foregoing? Beginning 
with the first case, the evidence shows the contrary. According to the Criminal 
Register and the Newgate Calendar of Prisoners kept at the Public Record Office, 
this boy was not executed, but instead was transported for life to New South 
Wales.’ The last case is quoted by Gardiner in his article “ The Judicial Attitude 
to Penal Reform.” There he states that a boy aged thirteen was executed at 
Maidstone in 1831. He does not give the name of the boy, nor does he state 
the nature of the crime, but this is evidently the case of John Any Bird Bell 
who was hanged for murder. The Times and The Kent and Essex Mercury, both 
dated August 2, state that “The execution of this wretched youth .. . took 
place over the turnkey’s lodge,” and owing to the “tender age of the culprit, 


5 The ultimate source of cases (2), (3) and (4), which are often quoted, is John Laurence’s 
History of Capital Punishment, published in 1932. Laurence’s text is as follows: 

“Cases are on record of children of ten and even eight years old having been 
hanged. When, in the year 1890, Richard Davies was hanged for the murder of his 
father at Crewe, there was a great outcry at the barbarity of inflicting the extreme 
penalty of the law on one so young, for he was but nineteen, In the early part of 
the nineteenth century, however, age mattered little where the death penalty was 
concerned, and the legal infant, who was held to be utterly incapable of knowing what 
he was doing when he signed his name to a receipt, or gave an order for goods, was 
considered perfectly equal to understanding the heinousness of, every offence against 
the law of the land. Elizabeth Marsh, who was executed in 1794, at Dorchester, for 
the murder of her grandfather, was only fifteen. 

“ As late as 1831 a bo oy of nine years was publicly hanged at Chelmsford for having 
set fire to a house at Witham. In the days of George II it was no uncommon thing for 
children under the age of ten years to be ed, and on one occasion ten of them were 
strung up together, as a warning to men and a spectacle for the angels. In 1833 the 
death sentence was passed on a boy of nine for housebreaking, but at the earnest 
solicitation of the people of Maidstone the sentence was not carried out, In 1808 
Michael Hammond and his sister, aged seven and eleven respectively, were hanged at 
Lynn for felony.” 

As has already B been pointed out, cases (2) and (3) were not executed in the nine- 
teenth century. In point of fact it was 1708, not 1808, William Richards, in his 
History of Nan (published 1812) states on p. 888 that “In 1708, according to one 
of our Ms. acounts of the time, two children were hanged here for felony, one eleven, 
and the other but seven years of age; which, if true, must indicate very early and 
shocking depravity in the sufferers, as well as unusual and excessive rigour on the part 
of the magistrates in the infliction of capital punishment. r 

The Branning case was quoted by Koestler in his book Reflections on Hanging and 
has since been quoted in other works. One or other of these cases has been quoted 
or referred to in the following works: Gerald Gardiner, Q.C., “The Judicial ‘Attitude to 
Penal Reform ” (1949) 65 Law Quarterly Review, 196; Philip Collins, Dickens and Crime, 
1962, p. 4; Christopher Hibbert, The Roots of Evil, 1963, pp, 62, 67; Koestler and Rolph, 
Hanged by the Neck, 1961, p. 33, Penguin Books 

These cases have been quoted on television, as well as being quoted in reviews of 
one or other of the aforementioned works. The Branning case figs been mentioned in 
Time Magazine and also The Catholic Gazette. Im connection with these children, 
Prof. J. B. Christoph’s work was referred to in The Irish Theological Quarterly for 
January 1964. 

® According to the “Criminal Register” P.R.O. H.O. 26/7 Branning was taken aboard 
the Fortune on August 20, 1801. For an account of the case of J. A. B. Bell see the 
Annual Register for 1831. 
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for he was not yet fourteen,” together with “the circumstances under which 
the crime was perpetrated, drew .. . an immense concourse of people to witness 
the sad spectacle.” This boy enticed his victim, a boy the same age as himself, 
into a wood, where he mercilessly murdered him and then robbed him. A 
few weeks later, Bell confessed to the act, was tried and condemned to death. 
Owing to his extreme youth and apparent bad upbringing, the jury recom- 
mended him to mercy, but the judge held out not the slightest hope. Through- 
out his trial the culprit showed no outward marks of feeling, but on entering 
the condemned cell he broke down and wept bitterly. On the Monday 
following his trial, however, he went bravely to his death. “ Attended by the 
chaplain ... he walked steadily to the platform” and “ After the rope was 
adjusted round his neck, he exclaimed in a firm and loud tone of voice, ‘Lord 
have mercy upon us. Pray good Lord have mercy upon us. All people before 
me take warning by me.’ Having been asked if he had anything further to say, 
he repeated the same words and added, ‘Lord have mercy upon my poor soul.’ ” 

Turning now to cases (2) and (3), the writer does not propose to deal with 
them in this section of the article, except to say that they were not executed 
in the nineteenth century. 

Case (4) (together with (2) and (3})} was “originally” quoted by John 
Laurence in his History of Capital Punishment, but unfortunately he does not 
quote his sources. Had this boy been hanged in 1831, one would expect to find 
a report of the execution in a newspaper of the period. On consulting The Kent 
and Essex Mercury and The Chelmsford Chronicle, no account was found of a 
boy of nine being put to death for arson. On a stronger note, had this execution 
taken place, there should have been a record of it in The Criminal Register for 
the county of Essex. In this register for the year in question only two cases of 
arson are recorded. In one of these cases no prosecution was brought, and 
as for the other, the incendiary was an adult. In view of these facts it seems 
unlikely that a boy of nine was hanged at Chelmsford in 1831.7 

It is a fair guess that in the national consciousness (leaving aside the case of 
J. A. B. Bell) the notion is entrenched that the aforementioned children were 
executed in the nineteenth century. From there it is but a short step to 
conclude that other children as well were hanged. In view of the evidence, 
it will be necessary, when a history of juvenile justice comes to be written, 
to dispel the idea that it was common for children in the early part of the 
nineteenth century to be put to death. It will be appreciated that a false 
impression of juvenile justice prior to 1840 has been gained, and the overtones 
of Koestler’s language in his book, Reflections om Hanging, must have helped to 
implant the idea that it was not unusual for children to be hanged in the first 


7 In apropo of the Chelmsford case, a list is here given of the people executed in the 
county of Essex during the years 1830-31. 


Name Crime Date of Execution 
William Moir Murder August 2, 1830 
John Stammer Buggery Au 13, 1830 
Thomas Bateman Robbery December 24, 1830 
James Ewen Arson December 24, 1830 
William Jennings Arson August 5, 1831 


f i none of these was a boy of nine, then no boy of nine was hanged at Chelmsford 
in 183r. 
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third or so of the last century. In Picture Post, in an article called “ The Hey 
Day of Hanging,” cases (1), (3) and (4) are quoted. This article, no doubt, was 
widely read by the general public. 

Taken in abstraction, the sentencing of children to death for minor offences 
was, of course, shameful and shocking. However, in actuality, the effect upon 
the victim was not always awful.” It should be noted also that there is evidence 
that the severity of the law was further mitigated, by either bringing in a minor 
charge against children who had committed capital offences ® or not prosecuting 
them.*° 


To sum up, provided that a firm conclusion can be drawn from the Old 
Bailey cases, it can be concluded that the law in capital matters (murder apart) + 
in the case of children under the age of fourteen was a dead letter in the 
nineteenth century. Thus it will be seen that a seamy aspect of our social 
history, upon closer inspection, was not quite so seamy as was perhaps once 
thought.* 


It should be noted that it was not until 1908 that the death penalty was 
abolished in the case of juvenile offenders under the age of sixteen. This was 
done by a statute of Edward VII (The Children Act) which ruled that, “ Sentence 
of death shall not be pronounced on or recorded against a child or young person, 
but in lieu thereof the court shall sentence the child or young person to be 
detained during His Majesty’s pleasure.” The practice of sentencing children 
to death possibly finished with John Smaills, aged twelve, who was sentenced 
to hang in 1836, for having robbed a boy. by force of 8d. He was, of course, 
pardoned, after which he was sent to the House of Correction. After 1836 


many of the offences for which children were sentenced to death ceased to be 
capital ones. 


8 On one occasion a boy showed delight at being placed in the condemned cell, apparently 
because it gave him status in the eyes of his fellow prisoners. See Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield, Facts Relating to the Punishment of Death in the Metropolis, 1831, pp. 97, 98. 
Wakefield stated: “. .. I must state that this prisoner had no fear on his own account: 
he knew that his very extreme youth would save him from the punishment to which 
he had been sentenced.” 

3 A Mr. Stephen Curtis stated that there was a “ case which occurred in Tottenham Court 
Road; two boys had stolen some goods out of the shop of a widow woman... ; she 
felt a great deal of uneasiness upon being urged to prosecute, and came to “me for 
the purpose of consultung me upon the occasion, knowing that I had suffered myself 
in several cases; my advice was, if possible to reduce the crime so as to enable her to 
indict for the minor offence, and that advice was followed.” See Parl. Papers, Reports 
and Committees, Vol. VIII, 1819. 

For another case, see Hertfordshire County Records for the year 1775, Notes and 

Extracts from the Sessions Rolls, Vol. I, printed. Edited by W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. 

10 Owing to the severity of the law, on one occasion, a boy got off scot free. A Mr. James 
Jennings was asked: “Does the severity of the capital punishment tend to prevent 
prosecutions in the three crimes you have just mentioned?” In reply, he answered, 
“I have no doubt of it...I knew a boy about fourteen years of age, who obtained 
possession by improper means of upward of twenty fat lambs; he sold them within a 
ew miles of the place whence he stole them; but the fraud was so apparent that the 
person buying them gave information to the owner; who did not prosecute him, I 
apprehend, principally from a knowledge of the punishment to which he would be 
subjected.” See Parl. Papers, Reports and Committees, Vol. VIII, 1819. 

11 Even here, it did not necessarily follow that a child would invariably be hanged for 
this offence, as can be seen from the case of William York. 

18 This is not to say, of course, that where secondary punishments were concerned children 
were not cruelly treated. As to how disgracefully treated children could be, see Branch- 
Jobnson’s book, The English Prison Hulks. 
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It is now time to take a look as to what might have happened in the 
eighteenth century. The question can be asked, were any children under the 
age of fourteen executed during any period of English history? If so, was it at 
any time common? The answer to the first question is unfortunately yes, as 
we have already seen in the case of J. A. B. Bell. In answer to the second 
question (with the possible exception of King Athelstan’s reign) there are 
reasons to doubt that it was at any time common.” As far back as the Saxon 
period there is evidence of children as young as twelve years being put to death. 
However, it is not clear (i.e. to the writer), whether they were judicially 
executed.* It does seem that Anglo-Saxon law, or rather custom; allowed a 
person who had been robbed to hang the thief.™ 

It is on record that in the fourteenth century a boy was judicially executed. 
Thus in the Year Book for 1338 we read: “ And it was said by the Ancient 
Law that no one shall be hanged within the age, nor shall suffer judgment of 
life or limb, But before Spigurnel it was found that an infant” aged eleven 
“killed his companion, and then concealed himself and thereupon he was 
hanged; for he said that by concealment he could discern between good and 
evil... .”38 

From now on, we shall deal only with the eighteenth century. John Laurence 
states that “In the reign of George II it was no uncommon thing for children- 
under the age of ten years to be hanged, and on one occasion ten of them 
were strung up together, as a warning to men and a spectacle for the angels.” 
In the writer’s opinion, a case can be made against the fact that children were 
commonly put to death in the reign of George I]. However, it should be noted 
here that the argument that follows (unlike the predominantly empirical method 
adopted for the main thesis of this paper) is inferential. Before this question 
can be finally answered, more thorough research on empirical lines needs to be 
done. 


13 In 1629 a boy of eight was hanged for maliciously setting fire to two are In the 
same century, a girl of thirteen was put to death for murdering her mistress, (See 
Kenny’s Outlines of Criminal Law, p. 74. See also Blackstone’s Commentaries on the 
Laws of England—Of Public Wrongs, Beacon Press Paperback, p. 21.) That the execution 
of children was common in the seventeenth century can be doubted. Chief Justice 
Hale, in his Pleas of the Crown, made a remark that would indicate that juvenile 
offenders were not frequently hanged. Thus he states: “An infant within the age 
of discretion kills a man, no felon; ny; as if he be nine or ten years old. But if, by 
circumstances it appeareth he could distinguish between good and evil, it is felony: 

. But in such cases execution in prudence respited to obtain a pardon.” 

14 In Athelstan’s ordinances we read: “Now again the King has been addressing his coun- 
cillors at Whittlebury, and has sent word to the archbishop by Bishop Theodred, that 
he thinks it cruel to put to death such young people and for such slight offences, as 
he has learnt is the practice everywhere. He has declared now that both he himself 
and those with whom he has discussed the matter are of opinion that no one should 
be slain who is under fifteen years old, unless he is minded to defend himself, or tries 
to escape and refuses to give himself up.' Then, he shall be struck down whether his 
offence be great or small—whichever it may be. But if he will give himself up he shall 
be put in prison, as was declared at Grately . . . and he shall remain in bondage until 
his wergeld is paid. If he is guilty of theft after that, he shall be slain or hanged, as 
older offenders have been.” Ref.: Laws of the Earliest English Kings, edited by F. L. 
Attenborough, M.A. Cambridge, 1922, p. 169. 

15 Dorothy Whitelock in her introduction to the Anglo-Saxon Laws in her edited work, 
English Historical Documents (published by Eyre and Spottiswoode) states: “ Even when 
a thief has been caught in the act and killed. it was necessary for the slayer to declare 
with a public oath that he had slain him as a thief.” 

16 See A. W. G. Kean, op. cit. 
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A doubt that the execution of children was of common occurrence in the 
reign of George II can be based on certain features of the case of a boy aged ten 
who was tried for murder in the middle years of the reign. In 1748, at the 
Bury summer assizes, William York was condemned to death for murder. The 
judge, Lord Chief Justice Willis, out of regard for the tender age of the culprit, 
postponed execution until he should have the opinion of other judges as to 
whether he should be put to death or not. 

The boy and his victim, Ann Mayhew, aged five, were parish children. One 
morning, when their guardians were out working, York took the girl into the 
farmyard, and there proceeded to kill her, apparently because he did not like 
her, because she was sulky and in the habit of fouling her bed. When the 
killing was done, he buried his victim in the dung heap, artfully disguising his 
misdeed. When the act was discovered he, being the only possible person who 
could have done it, was charged with the crime, which “he stiffly denied” 
having done. The boy was taken before the coroner and his jury, where he 
continued to deny having committed the offence but, on being closely questioned, 
he broke into tears, and said “ he would tell the whole truth.” The next day 
he was taken before the justice of the peace, “before whom he repeated his 
confession.” “The justice of the peace very prudently deferred proceeding to a 
commitment, until the boy should have an opportunity of recollecting himself. 
Accordingly he warned him of the danger he was in if he should be thought 
guilty of the fact he stood charged with, and admonished him not to wrong 
himself; and then ordered him into a room. . . . When the boy had been some 
hours in this room, where victuals and drink were provided for him, he was 
brought a second time before the justice; and then he repeated his former con- 
fession: upon which he was committed to gaol.” Whilst awaiting trial, York 
“constantly told the same story in substance, commonly adding that the devil” 
put him up to murdering his companion. 

“Upon the report of the Chief Justice, the judges, having taken time to 
consider it,” came to the following conclusion and ruling: “ supposing the boy 
to have been guilty of this fact, and there are so many circumstances stated 
in the report, which are undoubtedly tokens of what my Lord Chief Justice Hale 
somewhere calleth a mischievous discretion, that he is certainly a proper subject 
for capital punishment, and ought to suffer, for it would be a very dangerous 
consequence to have it thought, that children may commit such atrocious crimes 
of the most heinous nature, .. . ; and therefore, though the taking away of the 
life of a boy of ten years old may savour of cruelty, yet as the example of this 
boy’s punishment may be a means of deterring other children from the like 
offences; and as the sparing of this boy’s life, merely on account of his age, will 
probably have quite a contrary tendency, in justice to the publick, the law 
ought to take its course; unless there remaineth any doubt touching his guilt.” 

It should be added, however, that “two or three” of the judges, “ out of 
great tenderness and caution, advised the Chief Justice to send another reprieve 
for the prisoner suggesting that it might possibly appear on further inquiry that 
the boy had taken this matter upon himself at the instigation of some person 
or other, who hoped by this artifice to screen the real offender from justice. 
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“ Accordingly the Chief Justice granted one or two more reprieves; and 
desired the justice of the peace ... and also some other persons, in whose 
prudence he could confide, to make the strictest inquiry they could into the 
affair, and report to him. At length he, receiving no further light, determined 
to send no more reprieves, and to leave the prisoner to the justice of the law 
. . » but before the expiration of that reprieve, execution was respited until 
further order, by warrant from one of the Secretaries of State: and at the 
summer assizes 1757 the prisoner had the benefit of His Majesty’s pardon, on 
condition of his entering immediately into the sea service.” *” 

From the foregoing it would appear that there was a good deal of dithering 
over this case. For what reasons, therefore, can one doubt that children were 
commonly executed in the reign of George II? If the execution of children 
was at all common, it would in all probability be for property offences. Now 
in York’s case, as we have already observed, the charge was for murder. The 
fact, therefore, that the judge postponed the boy’s execution to find out whether 
he should be put to death, and also the fact that it took the authorities nine 
years to decide whether he should hang, render it unlikely that children were 
commonly executed without much scruple for offences less than murder. 
Surely there would be a great deal more dithering in non-murder cases, especially 
if the crime was that of theft? George II ascended the throne in 1727 and died 
in 1760. If the execution of children had been of common occurrence prior to 
1748, it would seem unlikely that Chief Justice Willes would deem it necessary 
to sound out the opinion of other judges as to whether it was proper to put 
York to death for murder. The point to be stressed in the case under discussion, 
which would indicate that children were not regularly executed, is the fact 
that it took the authorities nine years to decide York’s fate. 

At this juncture, the writer would like to point out that, whilst he considers 
it doubtful (for the reasons already given) that children were frequently hanged 
in the eighteenth century, no definite conclusion on this matter has been arrived 
at on his part. As has already been pointed out, it is important to realise that 
more thorough research needs to be done. ; 

T. C. N. Gibbens, in a review," stated: “A major difficulty with” certain 
“social histories is that ‘they lack the quantitative information which we feel 
necessary today. It is not only that we can hardly trust a satire of Juvenal 
or an essay by a traveller to offer a fair estimate of the behaviour of a whole 
society; when quantitative information is available, it alters the whole picture.” 
This remark may well apply to some of our penal histories. It is dangerous 


17 See Sir William Oldnall Russell, Crimes and Misdemeanours, 1819 edition. See Sir 
Michael Foster, Crown Law, 1792 edition. See also The Newgate Calendar, edited by 
Sandra Lee Kerman, Capricorn Books, Paperback, New York, 1962. 

The great care taken by the Justice of the Peace and the Lord Chief Justice, to see 
that York was fairly and justly treated, should be noted. Does this mean that such 
care was taken, because, the offence being murder, there was a real possibility of York 
being hanged, whereas if he was charged with theft, such scrupulous care would not 
have been taken because, owing to his youth, there would have been little possibility 
of his being put to death? As the sentencing of juvenile offenders to death was not 
unusual in the nineteenth century, it is reasonable to suppose that it was not unusual 
in the eighteenth century either. If, then, there was a real danger that children would 
be hanged for theft, then surely equal care would be taken in such cases, as in the case 
of William York. 

18 See New Society (No. 56), October 24, 1963, p. 30. 
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to infer from the odd account of a child being hanged that it was normal 
practice for juvenile offenders who had committed capital crimes to be put to 
death. Thus, when more quantitative information is available for the eighteenth 
century and other periods of English history, it might turn out that, like the 
nineteenth century, the situation was not quite so bad as one might at first 
suppose. 


TABLE I 


Showing number and age of juvenile offenders sentenced to death between the 
years 1801 and 1836 with their respective offences 


Robbery from 
Persons by 
Force 


w 
g 
3 
E] 
A 
© 
a 





TABLE 2 


A list of children of the tenderest years who were sentenced to death at the 
Old Bailey. The relatively trivial nature of some of the offences should be noted 


Name Age Crime Year 
Weskett 10 Shoplifting I2S.' 1801 
Mary Crawley I0 a 408. 1807 
Moses Solomon 9 Breaking and sane 8s. 1814 
Jobn Morris 8 ” ” 
John Barney 9 Shoplifting 1816 
John Jones IO way robbery 245. "6a. 1817 
Chas. Elliott 9 Shoplifting 208. 1820 
George Scott 10 Breaking and entering 80s. 1825 
Henry Bardell 10 A ” F £10 183I 
Nicholas White 9 is $i 5 2d. 183% 


To sum up, therefore, it can tentatively be concluded that the judicial execu- 
tion of children in the eighteenth century (and possibly other periods of English 
history) was not at any time common. It will be seen that, if further research 
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does confirm the conclusion reached, the past on one point at least was not so 
cruel and barbarous as it is sometimes made out to be. It is possible that small 
boys and girls were not strung up on gibbets for petty theft, as J. H. Plumb, in 
a recent article, seems to think.* It is hoped that it has been shown that it 
does not always follow that there is an exact correspondence between the law 
as it stands on paper and as it is applied in practice. 


THE FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF THE ANTI-PARASITE LAWS ! 
R. BEERMANN 


THE study of anti-parasite laws in the USSR seems to be of some importance, 
because they show how latent legal attitudes persist in a given society, and how 
they may become manifest and explicit whenever an appropriate situation arises 
or a need for more conformity is felt. 

Administrative deportations of maladjusted, idle and immoral persons by 
public vote of local communities have a history over 200 years old in Russia.’ 
But almost as old as these laws was the struggle against them by the more liberal 
minded circles of the legal profession and by other progressive groups of society. 
One of the aims of the Revolution was to abolish all infringements made by 
the Tsarist government upon the principles of legality and in particular to fight 
against all types of administrative penal actions. However, in spite of these 
intentions, deportation and other administrative penal actions were soon resumed 
by the new organs of security, the CHEKA and its successors the GPU and the 
NKVD. Stalin's death brought about a radical change with a definite tum | 
towards greater legality. Although not stated in so many words, the new basic 
principles of the criminal law and criminal procedures adhere, by their defini- 
tions of crime, to the principle nullum poena sine lege and recognise the criminal 
courts as the only competent trial forum. Before long, however, during 
1947 to 1961, a number of statutes reintroducing the administrative deportation 
of persons “ who work only for the sake of appearance but earn their living by 
reprobate means” by public vote of the local communities, or by administrative 
orders of the People’s Courts, were passed, amended and finally accepted in 
almost identical form by all the Union Republics of the USSR. The People’s 
Courts were also competent to exile persons “ who do not work at all,” but live 
on illicit incomes. 

It is interesting to note that the objections once voiced against the pre- 
revolutionary laws are very similar to those which are raised now.* These 
18 See The Sunday Times, eh 10, 1963. “Are the Dons Out of Touch? Crisis in the 

Humanities,” by J. H. Plumb. 
1 A first note on this subject appeared in ie British Journal of Criminology, Vol. Ill, p. 71. 
3 Soviet Studies, Vol. XV, No. 4, p. 420. 
28 The laws of the oe ee .1958 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR 1959 No. 1, art. 3 
of Basic Principles of Criminal Law and art. 7 of Basic Principles of Criminal Procedure. 
3 A. Loewenstimm (a Kharkhov High Court Judge at the turn of the century), “ Deporta- 
tion nach Sibirien vor und nach dem Gesetz vom 12. Juni 1900,” Zeitschrift fiir gesamte 
Strafrechtswissenschaft, VoL 24, pp. 100-102. Polnoye sobraniye Zakonov Rossiiskoi 
Imperii, Vol. XV, No. 11, p. 166, quoted, by Schroeder in “ Gesellschaftsgerichte und 
Administrativejustiz im Vorrevolutionaren Russland,” Ost-Europa Recht,. 1962, No. 2, 


pp. eae (an excellent article dealing with administrative justice in pre-revolutionary 
ussia), 
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objections may be classified in two groups, the first dealing with the questions 
of the legality of administrative orders by courts or local communities which, 
while dispensing with formal procedural guarantees, admit serious injustices to 
and unfair treatment of alleged offenders, and the second concerned with the 
ineffectiveness and even harmfulness of the penal measure as such. 


I. As the law refers only to administrative orders, the courts at times took 
their task easily, without bothering with all the normal procedural guarantees. 
Some regarded their function as restricted to the mere endorsement of police 
investigations and charges. Frequently defence councils were not admitted or 
proceedings were conducted in camera. The lax attitude of some courts 
opened the door to all kinds of abuses: personal grudges against (or envy of) 
police or neighbours were the cause of parasite proceedings. Thus a woman, 
temporarily out of work with a good reason, was exiled due to statements made 
by neighbours who wanted her flat. There were instances of disabled or retired 
persons, of a poet who did not write the required quantities and the required 
type of poetry, and of temporarily unemployed persons, etc., having been exiled. 
It is reported that a collective farm requested the exile of from four to eight of 
its members in order to improve the rather slack discipline among its members. 
The bulk of exiles is made up of genuine layabouts, “idle and disorderly ” 
persons, as the small number of instances of confiscations of property indicates.‘ 


2. The other objections come chiefly from the places of exile and seem to be 
even more numerous than the first. These are mainly penological in character. 
Deportees are sometimes unfit for work altogether, or are unfit for the particular 
work available. Although a great number of the deportees can be classified as 
persons who reform and start work willingly, there are others who are pro- 
fessional criminals and regard their exile merely as a stage on the road to jail, 
and lastly there is the real parasite and idler, who cannot be made to work 
and who is even worse in exile than at home. The second and third of these 
groups frequently have a bad influence on the local population. Good-time girls 
from the cities weaken local morals and have a disruptive influence upon local 
families. Sometimes groups of these parasites outnumber the local population 
and reform it to their own ways instead of being themselves reformed. The 
few local police officers are unable to cope with the great numbers of parasites 
spread over a huge and thinly populated area (for instance, 150 to 200 idlers 
exiled to an area of 900 square miles in the Krasnoyarsk province are supervised 
by one officer). Frequent escapes and unauthorised journeys home are also 
reported.’ 

4 Izvestiya, August 27 and September 29, 1963, Byulleten Verkhovnovo Suda SSSR, No. È 

1963, pp. 10-13 (Supreme Court Ruling on the Anti-Parasite Laws), and Byulleten Verk- 
hovnovo Suda RSFSR, No. 2, 1963, pp. 1-6 (Supreme Court of the RSFSR ruling on the 
Anti-Parasite Law of the RSFSR}, Sovetskaya Yustitsia, No. 6, 1964, pp. 21-22. The 
writer in this article speaks of “vopiyuschem protivorechii” (crying contradictions) 
with the educational functions of Soviet trials. Harold J. Berman, Justice in the USSR, 
an Interpretation of Soviet Law. Cambridge, Mass., 1963, p. 85. 

Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta, August 8, 1964; Molodoi Kommunist, No. 4, 1964, pp. 98-102; 
Komsomolets Tadzhikistana, Janvary 31, 1964; Literaturnaya Gazeta, August 29, 1964, 


“Strana Vasyuganiya i Tuneyaditsi,” article by Foniakov; Neva, No. 5, 1963, p. 138, 
“Posle Suda,” report on a penal settlement of parasites by Viktor Dubrovin. 
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Western observers who have attended court proceedings of parasite trials 
have gained a most unfavourable impression.® The increasing number of articles 
on parasite cases in legal journals and in the daily press seem to indicate that 
some reforms may be forthcoming. 

We possess only few—and very deficient—data on the numerical, sex and 
age composition of the deportees. Only single cases are usually reported, as is 
common for legal reporting in the USSR (their predilection for the anecdotal). 
Nevertheless, for 1961 there is reported a sample survey of 600 deportees, which 
contained 70 per cent. male and zo per cent. female idlers. Its age composition was 
as follows: age 18 to 20, § per cent.; 21 to 29, 30 per cent.; 30 to 39, 37 per cent.; 
40 to $6, 26-4 per cent.; over 45, only 1-6 per cent. Deportees who had not 
worked for considerable periods comprised 90-6 per cent.; 36-9 per cent. had 
previous convictions; 61-5 per cent. were habitual alcoholics. They earned their 
living as follows: 17-5 per cent. by shabashnichestvo (sabbath-workers, a term 
applied to those who exploit the lack of labourers or seasonal workers in some 
regions and take seasonal employment for “exorbitant” wages); 9 per cent. 
were living on unearned incomes from letting housing accommodation or parcels 
of land; 5 per cent. were begging; 4-4 per cent. pursued some private illegal 
business (enterpreneurship); 36-6 per cent. committed other anti-social acts, while 
27-5 per cent. lived on relatives. 

The unspecified group of 36-6 per cent. most likely includes prostitutes, some 
other types of disorderly persons not mentioned above, certainly the already 
mentioned poets and journalists, and persons “suspected” of an idle way of 
life. It is perhaps significant that the 76-6 per cent. come very near the figure 
of persons with previous convictions. There is sufficient evidence that the 
authorities (police and local soviets) applied the law against persons who are 
suspected of having committed a crime or of representing a potential danger 
in this respect, but who cannot be prosecuted due either to insufficient proof 
or the fact that for the time being they are keeping quiet. 

The same sample testifies also to the preference of courts or the meetings 
of collectives to apply the maximum penalty of five years’ exile (only 20 per 
cent. received the lower limit of two years, three years were awarded to 25-5 
per cent, four years to 11-6 per cent. and five years to 43 per cent.). The 
age composition of the idlers shows a remarkable difference from that of the 
ordinary criminals. Whereas in the case of criminals a marked falling off of 
the figures takes place with the approach of middle age, the number of parasites 
(provided the sample is representative of all idlers) increases up to the age of 
forty. It seems, at least as far as the sample is concerned, that we are dealing 
with a different population and distribution.” 

We may perhaps be justified in deducing that in a highly competitive society, 
as are all modern societies including the USSR, it is an insoluble problem for 
some individuals to “make good” to succeed, and at the same time to apply 


® George Feifer, Justice in Moscow, London, 1964, pp. 188-199, with a lively report on 
such a trial, and Harold J. Berman, op. cit. in note 4 above, pp. 84-85. 

7 A. S. Shlyapochnikov, “Some legal problems connected with the intensification of the 
struggle against parasitic elements” (Nekotorye voprosy usileniya borby s parasiti- 
cheskimi elementami), Uchenye zapiski, No. 14, pp. 78-122, published by Vsesoyuzny 
institute yuridich nauk, Moscow 1962. 
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all the rules and conventions of the game of social living. These rules are 
particularly stringent and restrictive in the USSR, involving a greater number 
of persons who cannot succeed in the socially approved way. 

We have already mentioned the insufficient and inadequate provisions made 
for work and life of the idlers at the places of exile. In newspapers and legal 
periodicals complaints have been voiced that idlers have been exiled to places 
where there is not sufficient or suitable employment for them. Some are 
prepared to do any work, because of their need to make a living.* Others resort 
to crime and so antagonise the local population even more.’ There are a few 
reports that the idlers at some collective farms are made to work for their keep 
and do not receive any pay. 

in another report the local police in the Krasnoyarsk region complain of the 
lack of interest in deportees shown by organisations like the Party and the Young 
Communist League. The local chairmen of collective farms and directors of 
enterprises refuse to employ the idlers “in spite of the fact that the law of May 
4, 1961, speaks of the parasites’ mandatory enlistment in work at the place of 
deportation.” There is a great lack of accommodation: there are not always 
hostels or hutments available, while the local population refuses not infrequently 
to give the idlers quarters in their own houses.?° At one place idlers hibernated 
in a boilerhouse. 

The parasite laws do not correspond to the principle nullum poena sine lege: 
they contain a rather ambiguously stated and badly defined catalogue of diverse 
forms of offences and introduce into the forensic practice of the USSR the 
concept of “a state of dangerousness” of certain individuals. If the normal 
judicial procedure serves for the conviction of gross deviant behaviour regarded 
by society as deserving reprobation, in the case of parasites it is not a particular 
action or even actions but a “way of life” that is punished as well as a 
potential putative future danger prevented from materialising. There is a certain 
parallelism between the Elizabethan and later English laws against idle and 
disorderly persons, vagabonds and rogues, and the Russian and later Soviet laws 
against similar groups of individuals. In both instances these laws seemed to 
have been inspired by rapid social and economic changes and the con- 
sequent increased insecurity and suspicion towards minority groups among the 
population.** 

Finally, it is perhaps noteworthy that the parasite laws seem to clash with 
the provisions of the international convention against forced labour of 1930 
which was ratified by the USSR Supreme Soviet in 1956. The convention forbids 
compulsion to work under the threat of punishment, except in the instance of 


8 Komsomolskaya Pravda, August 29, 1962, 4, report on parasites from the Uzhur- 
Uchum in the Krasnoyarsk region, and Roncomenkiva Pravda, December 2, 1964, 
about parasites expelled to Yeniseisk, see also Komsomolets Tadzhikistana, January 31, 


Hreraturnaya Gazeta, August 29, 1964, article by Fonyakov, “The Country of the 
gan and Idlers.” 

10 Vas Dubrovin, “ After the Court (Posle Suda),” Neva, No. 5, 1963, p. 138, reports on 
idlers in the Archangel region. 

11 Statutes on Vagrancy (39 Eliz. 1, ©. 17; 7 Jac. I, C 4; etc.), see also 17 Geo. 2, C. 5; 5 Geo. 
4, c. 83, on idle and disorderly persons, rogues and vagabonds, incorrigible rogues 
EEN and extended for Scotland, The Prevention of Crime Act, 1871 (34 & 35 Vict. 
€. 112)). 
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proper judicial conviction, when the work must be carried out under the super- 
vision of the state authorities, Further, it is forbidden to transfer such a convict 
to private persons, companies and societies. These provisions seem to be 
transgressed in the USSR law. Some of the cases there are dealt with by the 
courts, but in an “ administrative” and not in a judicial capacity. Also, parallel 
with the courts, meetings of the public function as sentencing bodies. Further, 
the deportee is made to work at collective farms, which are private co- 
operative societies, or in state enterprises which are run on a commercial basis 
and therefore ought to be likened to private enterprises in non-socialist 
countries.¥ 


12 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta, No. 13, July 2, 1956, pp. 326-335. Compare with the 
parasites’ law as published in Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta RSFSR, 1961, No. 18, 
pp. 286-287, and amendment in Vedomosti Verkhoynovo Soveta RSFSR, No. 18, 1963, 
P. 447. 
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OORZAKELIJKHEIDS—OF SCHULDCRIMINOLOGIE? By W. H. A. JONKERS. [Utrecht: 
Dekker & v.d. Vegt. 1963. 2% pp. Dutch f. 1,50.] 


DR. JONKERS, who has been nominated as lecturer in criminology at the Roman 
Catholic University in Nijmegen, started his work by giving an inaugural lecture 
on July 2, 1963. His main topic is that criminology, as it has been introduced 
by Lombroso on the one hand and by Lacassagne on the other, was a typical 
A-causes-B science. After the introduction of the psychological and pyscho- 
analytical trend into criminology, the character of this science did not change 
very much. It remained a “causality criminology,” applying the causality 
concept of a natural science. According to the author, this is not the only 
concept. He wants to differentiate between causality in natural science and 
causality in the humanities. In his opinion, causality in natural science means 
a relation of necessity. In the humanities this relation is only one of prob- 
ability in a certain concrete case. This probability depends on human free-will, _ 
the human standpoint. By following the natural science concept, criminology 
deprived the criminal of his position as a human being. One forgot that a 
criminal act is an act committed by a human being. The causality is never 
fatalistic when, as Jaspers puts it, “seelisches aus seelischem hervorgeht” 
(something psychical proceeds from something psychical). 

Jonkers is thus of the opinion that causality criminology is coming to an end 
and will be replaced by a criminology based on imputability (guilt). This has 
the following three implications: the criminal is a human being; crime is some- 
thing inhuman; there exists a certain identity between the delinquent man and 
his delinquent behaviour. But even if a crime is something inhuman, this does 
not mean that the criminal has to wear his mark of Cain for ever. There is 
always a way back, which he may find, particularly by recognising and expiating 
his guilt. 

The guilt about which Jonkers is speaking relates not only to the criminal 
act which the delinquent has committed but to his whole way of ‘life based on 
his freedom of choice (Lebensfiihrungsschuld und Lebensgestaltungsschuld). He 
agrees with another Dutch author, H. Bianchi, who, in his book Position and 
Subject-Matter of Criminology (1956), wrote: “In the theory of world-design, 
it is not the deed that is norm-adversive: the whole of the world-design is norm- 
adversive.” Even in those delinquents who are weakly structured and inharmoni- 
ously developed through lamentable childhood situations, there is always a last 
remnant of humanity, and we must not exonerate them as though they had none. 
The likelihood of their becoming criminals is much greater than it is for a man 
who, in better circumstances, has developed into a more integrated person, but 
we must not take away from them the last trace of responsibility. Jonkers 
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hopes that in this way the discord between the criminal lawyer and the crimin- 
ologist will be removed. Criminologists must leave their ivory tower of natural- 
science causality and pay attention to the criminal man. 

So much for the author’s thesis. Now, if I am permitted to suggest some 
criticisms, I should like to say, first of all, that there is not such a great difference 
between the natural-science concept of causality and the concept of the 
humanities. In the last instance, even the natural-science concept is only one 
of high probability. Secondly, criminology—like any other science—tries to 
find some regularities, some correlations between certain facts (e.g., between 

bad educational circumstances and lack of love of parents and criminality). 
Criminologists knew already at the beginning of this century (in Holland in 
1903, €g» J. V. van Dyck) that people were never predestined to become 
criminals but only showed a predisposition to criminal behaviour. Predisposition 
is another word for probability. Thirdly, nobody has ever doubted that men 
have a certain freedom “to choose.” The only question is how far this freedom 
of choice goes. At this moment, writing this review of Dr. Jonkers’ lecture, I 
am quite free to leave my desk and go swimming, but I know that in that 
way this notice will not be finished today, and, as I have postponed it already 
for many months on account of other work, it might never be written. So I 
remain at my desk. Where, then, is my freedom? In everything we do, our 
freedom is limited in this way by our own personalities and circumstances. 
Now we may agree with Jonkers that it is a good thing to teach the criminal 
the limitations of his freedom and to ask him to use this freedom in a responsible 
way, but on the other hand it is advisable to be on the look-out for all the 
different causes influencing his way of life and, particularly, for those causes 
for which he was never responsible. Only in that way can we improve these 
conditions, either in the given case or in similar cases in general. Criminology 
must, as its first task, discover those factors for which the criminal is not respon- 
sible but which nevertheless have a great influence on his behaviour. Perhaps 
the criminologist, in his zeal to detect these correlations, has sometimes forgotten 
that there is always such a thing as fréedom of choice, but on the other hand 
it seems rather dangerous to lay too much stress on the Lebensfiihrungsschuld, 
“the world-design of the criminal.” It is especially dangerous when this world- 
design is used to stress the guilt of the criminal for the crime he has committed. 
And that, according to Jonkers, would be the only way to bridge the gulf 
between criminology and criminal law, for the criminal lawyer always has to 
consider guilt in relation to a certain act. He may take into account the 
different causes for that act, and he may consider them in the light of crimin- 
ology, but he is never entitled to say ‘‘ You committed this act, which in itself 
is not so very serious, but your whole way of life makes you more guilty and 
therefore more punishable.” The only thing he may take into account is that 
the man is a danger to society because of his whole “ world-design.” This might 
justify taking security measures, but then these measures must be as far as 
possible of a non-punitive character. It is dangerous for the criminologist to 
pay too much attention to the guilt and freedom of choice of the criminal. 
The public as a whole, and even criminal judges, have such a tendency to neglect 
the etiological factors in criminal behaviour and to accept without reservation 
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the guilt of the criminal, that it is dangerous to suggest to them that there always 
is such a thing as a “ guilty world-design,” however small a factor it may be, 
in every criminal act. 

J. M. van Bemmelen 


DELINQUENCY, CRIME AND DIFFERENTIAL ASSOCIATION By DONALD R. CRESSEY. 
[The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1964. 167 pp. 18 guilders.] 


In this book Professor Cressey explains, criticises and finally vindicates Suther- 
land’s now famous theories concerning differential association and criminality. 
The first formal statement of these appeared in Sutherland’s textbook, Principles 
of Criminology, 3rd ed. (1939), although in less systematic terms he had been 
developing his ideas much earlier. The seven propositions included in the main 
theory are by now well known to all criminologists and need no repetition in 
this journal. They constitute as a matter of fact (although their originator was 
not aware of this for several years) a general theory of criminal behaviour; 
mainly sociological in nature but reinforced by psychological insights, of a depth 
and breadth to which nowadays in the social sciences we are not accustomed. 
Scientific explanations must always take account of factors which are invariably 
present when the phenomenon occurs, and conversely are not present when the 
phenomenon does not occur. Heterogeneous collections of factors have to be 
integrated and related in such a way that no exceptions can be found or 
permitted. Sutherland's differential association theory is, Cressey claims, in the 
main, just such an explanation. It is not like the so-called multiple factor 
theory based on a philosophy of scientific despair. It is indeed the best theory 
which makes the best sense out of the known facts. Obstacles do exist to 
Sutherland’s propositions, although in many cases these objections are based on 
fallacies and misunderstandings of what he actually said and implied. By far 
the most serious charge brought against Sutherland is his over-dependence on 
mechanistic learning processes, and this defect is now to some extent being 
remedied by relevant research work by Cressey himself and by such others 
as Clinard, Sykes and Matza, who seem to be correcting the distortions of 
Sutherland’s propositions rather than disproving their general basis. The theory 
remains tentative, however, because we are still unsure of what the basic facts 
themselves are. But if for the time being we accept the statistical evidence then 
differential association and differential social organisation theory is widely 
vindicated. It explains why crime rates are higher for males than for females, 
higher for native born than for foreign born, higher in urban than in rural areas, 
higher for negroes than for whites, and finally higher for lower class and lower 
occupational groups. Psychological explanations, on the other hand, cannot 
as yet adequately explain these statistical regularities nor account for the 
epidemiology of crime. Explanations of criminality, such as those advanced by 
Eysenck or neo-Freudian analysts which rely mainly upon personality charac- 
teristics or traumatic experiences in the life cycle, have yet to show their ability 
to synthesise all the known facts about adult crime and juvenile delinquency in 
comparison with the comprehensive assurance of Sutherland’s theory. The 
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latter explains both the distribution of crime rates and the process whereby the 
individual becomes a criminal. Yet, for all that, it remains imperfectly precise 
and has not stimulated rigorous empirical testing. It is the major achievement 
of Cressey’s monograph that he now attempts to do precisely this by demon- 
strating empirically that Sutherland’s principles are relevant to an understanding 
of the nature of compulsive crimes which might be supposed to be exceptional. 
His re-examination of the nature of the former in relation to sociological 
theories of motivation, identification and role-playing is fairly convincing—at 
least to a fellow sociologist—as is his general conclusion that “ ctiminality 
which traditionally has been assumed to be ‘personal’ is actually a group 
product.” While we ought not to encourage any kind of demarcation disputes 
between the various social disciplines, Cressey’s point is well worth making in 
the light of claims which are sometimes made by psychologists that their own 
approach is somehow more fundamental and real than the sociologists.’ The 
author’s position is moreover considerably reinforced by his willingness to admit 
that, as far as the white collar offences connected with trust violations are 
concerned, differential association theory cannot be seen to operate, although 
whether it does or not still remains an open question. 

The third section of the book, “Use of the Theory in Corrections,” is 
extremely stimulating, dealing as it does with correctional group therapy in 
penal institutions and with the more general problems of how ex-offenders can 
be rehabilitated into the everyday community. Sociological theories have in the 
past been especially weak on the correctional side, and this, one may suppose, 
is the principal reason why remedial techniques have been monopolised by 
clinicians and caseworkers. The growing use of group methods and discussions 
is correctly seen by Cressey as the implementation of clinical principles rather 
than the application of sociological theory. It is in fact perhaps better under- 
stood as a kind of disguised psychotherapy. True group work methods based 
on sociological principles and harmonious with Sutherland’s theories, which seek 
to alter behaviour by creating new social relations, Cressey believes, should be 
used more extensively in the future. The technique implies in simple terms 
placing offenders into new groups which incorporate law-abiding norms, and 
he cites with considerable approval in this connection the experience of the 
Synanon anti-drug addiction experiment which, like Alcoholics Anonymous, 
claims a fair degree of success for its group methods. Without endorsing the 
rather dubious methods and pressures which such groups tend to employ in 
order to achieve their objectives, the point is well taken from Cressey’s book 
that we ought as a community to be making much more use of group 
work techniques in both the general treatment and prevention of crime and 
delinquency. 

John Barron Mays 


Diz UNBEKANNTE STRAFTAT. By HANS VON HENTIG. (Berlin, Göttingen, Heidel- 
berg: Springer Verlag. 1964. 145 pp. Price not stated.] 


ALTHOUGH the problem of what has come to be called the “ dark number ” (dark 
figure) has, for many years, attracted the attention of many criminologists, it 
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still remains a doubtful and controversial issue. Any major work which 
elaborates a general theory of delinquent behaviour must, of necessity, make 
allowance for this unknown quantity and for this reason any new book on the 
“ dark number” will attract interest. 

Hans von Hentig’s approach to this problem, while conforming to the method 
of his previous works, differs in many respects from that of other research 
workers in the same field. The author has collected a vast amount of informa- 
tion about crimes solved and unsolved, upon which he bases his analysis. Many 
of the specific crimes have been recorded already in collections of famous 
criminal cases and memoirs of retired police officials and criminals. This kind of 
material is treated by the author in two separate parts of his book. In the first 
section the author has thought to account for the fact that many legal autho- 
rities for statutory reasons have decided not to pursue or punish known 
perpetrators of crimes. Amongst the reasons given we mention the following: 
amnesty, mental disease or death of the suspected person. Hentig considers in 
this part similar reasons why a criminal has been sentenced for a few of his 
crimes only. He also gives various social reasons to account for the non-reporting 
of offences to the police or where offences were not followed up through the 
dereliction from duty of police officials. In the other part of the book, the 
examples quoted are classified according to the nature of the offence—against 
property, against life and health, and sexual offences. At this stage the author 
would appear merely to be emphasising that many perpetrators of several crimes 
are not punished at all or for at most some of their offences. 

Many readers of this book will close it with an impression that the perpetra- 
tion of crimes is the usual way of life of the majority and that punishment is 
meted out only to the few. Such an impression is unfortunate, arising from a 
comparison between crimes committed and crimes known to the police. Surely 
criminal acts represent a small fraction of all the actions of man. 

It would appear that Hentig is critical of criminal statistics on the ground 
that there is no indication given from the court proceedings of the actual number 
of offences committed. However, it is by no means clear whether his remarks 
refer to “ police statistics” in which offences are registered, or to “court 
statistics” in which sentenced persons and their sentences are registered. 

Many times in this book Hentig offers the opinion that any attempt to 
estimate the “ dark number” is doomed to failure. His carefully collected cases 
are drawn from several countries and unfortunately in some instances are out 
of date by anything up to one hundred years. (Nevertheless it is remarkable 
that we meet examples, if not of estimates, at least of conjectured upper and 
lower bounds to the “dark number” in special cases, e.g., offences between 
married couples (p. 76), larcenies by workers in places of their employment 
(p. 55).) It appears to the reviewer that this opinion is too extreme. Is it in fact 
impossible to estimate the real extent of delinquency, at least of certain classes 
of offences or of certain types of offenders? One need but mention recent 
works of poll investigations on delinquent deeds of “ non-delinquent”” population 
(A. L. Porterfield, J. S. Wallerstein and C. J. Wyle; M. Clinard, H. Bloch, J. T. 
Short and T. Nye in the United States; J. Andenaes in Norway; J. Strahl and 
O. Nyquist in Sweden; H. Malewska and M. Muszynski in Poland). These 
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investigations throw much light on the relation of perpetration of offences in 

various social strata and correct opinions on recidivism and the structure of 
delinquency. 

Scholars interested in this problem may well profit by reading Hentig’s book; 

it deals with a difficult subject which still presents a‘challenge: 

k - Jerzy Jasinski 


THE POLICEMAN IN THE COMMUNITY. By MICHAEL BANTON. [London: Tavistock 
Publications. 1964. 276 pp. 3os.] 


THE police have come in for a good deal of harsh criticism in Britain in recent | 
months, not all of it well-informed or even well-meaning. Dr. Banton’s mono- 
graph certainly does not fall within this category. If it errs at all, it is perhaps 
a little bit too detached and academic and partial in the sense that all the 
evidence on the ways in which the law is sometimes enforced is not discussed 
or apparently available to him. Nor in fact is this a study of the police in 
general. It claims in the main to be a contribution to the sociology of the 
professions. The material upon which the study is based was collected, to quote 
the author's’ own words, from “observation of police conduct in a relatively 
law-abiding Scottish city and among above-average American police depart- 
ments,” 7 

There is little here therefore to assist us to answer the current questions about 
police-public relations in general at the level of moral evaluation, and this is a 
deficiency which for some readers may prove extremely frustrating. But the 
book was never intended to do this. Its aim is a much more limited one. It is 
a preliminary attempt to understand the content of police-public relations and 
to see how the culture of professional law-enforcement officers influences these 
relationships. There is little effort to explore the differential experiences of 
police action on the part.of different kinds of social groups—a topic with an 
important bearing on criminological theory—but: Dr. Banton realises the 
immense value of such a study and, in his preface, promises to make this the ` 
theme of a future investigation. 

The foregoing comments will make it clear that this is a book whose main 
interest lies within the broad sociological field rather than the more specialised 
purview of criminology. Its theoretical orientation derives mainly from concepts 
of role and:status and their relationships to the institutional structure of society. 
The role of the police officer is, Dr. Banton reminds us, one invested with a 
considerable degree of moral as well as legal authority and the constable is, 
in his expressive phrase, ‘‘ a professional citizen.” There is, of course, a sharp 
conflict between the policeman’s private and public roles, and many officers 
find themselves the object of hostility or suspicion in .their private lives resulting 
from their position as both masters and servants of the public. The outcome of 
this kind of experience can be extremely trying for their families, who may as 
a consequence of cold-shouldering find friendships hard to make. This somewhat 
ambivalent attitude on the part of members of the community is apparently 
much more common in Scotland than in the parts of America Dr. Banton 
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studied. In America, it seems, there is much less danger of the professional role 
adversely affecting police officers’ social and family lives. In Britain the police- 
man’s powers and obligations are incumbent on him for twenty-four hours of the 
day, whereas his transatlantic counterpart, it seems, sheds his office with his 
peaked cap and revolver (if that is what he wears) and reverts to the status 
of a Jay member of the public in his free time. He is even allowed to take 
part-time employment and to do private police work when off duty! The 
British bobby, by contrast, is not allowed to take part in politics or earn an 
extra quid, all of which helps to set him apart like civil servants and priests and 
emphasises his social difference. No wonder one older policeman commented 
to Banton: “ You've got a hide like a rhinoceros by the time you've done twenty 
years in the police.” ; 

The difference between the social definition of the police officer’s role in 
Scotland and the United States, it is suggested, is the result of a difference in 
the two social structures. American society is expanding more rapidly than 
Scottish, and this produces a lower social density, which in turn makes for a 
widespread easement of social and personal relationships. American police are 
regarded as being less sacrosanct and more profane than in the more closely 
integrated and traditional kind of society in Britain. But this, Dr. Banton 
suggests, is only a question of cultural and temporal lag. We are likely to 
follow in the tracks of American culture at a respectful distance, and when 
this. happens the policeman’s lot may become a little easier to bear in this 
country. So much the better! There can be no doubting the rising tide of 
antagonism and hostility being directed towards police activity in Britain and 
the fact that this growing attitude is associated with increasing crime rates and 
a general impatience of established authority. The main question is how we 
are to maintain social controls in such a situation, or to discover, to put it in 
Dr. Banton’s own words, “what the barriers are to increased public partici- 
pation in the maintenance of order.” These are serious issues which should be 
the concern of the citizen as well as the criminologist and sociologist, and we 
must be grateful to the author for having helped us to think about them in 
such clear and challenging terms. 

John Barron Mays 


Srarus Forces IN DELINQUENT Boys. By MARTIN GOLD. [Michigan : Ann : 
Arbor, for Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan. 1963. 
229-++iv pp. Hard cover $6.00, soft cover $5.00.] 


Tuts book is one of six to be issued in connection with the Flint Youth Study 
which was concerned with “ behavioral deviancy” of adolescents in a medium- 
sized city fifty miles north of Detroit. Flint has a population of 200,000, is 
dominated by General Motors, and possesses no real down-town slum area 
such as has focused so much attention from criminologists in the past. The idea 
of the project was to combine an evaluation of ameliorative programmes with 
more formal academic research. It is the latter with which we are concerned 
in this volume. The author makes his own position clear at the beginning when 
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he states that the study was “undertaken just in order to discover factors 
which link social structure to individual behavior and that the interest in 
delinquency itself was incidental all along.” This is not a very promising start 
from the criminologist’s viewpoint, nor are we reassured by the obsequious 
genuflections to the spirit of Kurt Lewin and the pseudo-science which he 
principally fabricated. 

The major theoretical orientation of the book, however, derives from Albert 
Cohen rather than Lewin. Its goal was to explore the relationship between 
repeated delinquency and other social structural variables, particularly social 
status. It depends therefore to a considerable extent upon the assumption that 
lower status children are specially prone to delinquency. While this is all too 
easily exemplified in official statistics, some criminologists stubbornly maintain 
that the figures are biased. Gold proceeds to demolish such arguments. He 
shows, for instance, that the data of Nye, Short and Olsen (Family Relationships 
and Delinquent Behavior, John Wiley, 1958) are capable, of a different inter- 
pretation from that offered by the authors. Far from showing that delinquent 
acts are committed equally by youth of varying social strata, Gold maintains 
that a recomputation of the data reveals that lower status boys report having 
committed:more delinquent acts than the others, and that when the latter are 
scaled to give some idea of seriousness it is the lower class offenders who 
produce the highest scores. The argument summarised here is intriguing, specu- 
lative, and quite inconclusive. The evidence produced during the course of the 
Flint Study, although interesting and suggestive, remains unconvincing and 
equally inconclusive. 

The ‘‘core” sample of twelve-year-old delinquents consisted of 229 boys, 
their fathers and their mothers, who were all interviewed. Negroes were excluded, 
as were children with I.Q.s below 79. The selection was then subdivided into 
“ repeaters ” (i.e., those who had committed two or more fairly serious crimes 
in the previous three years) and “sometime” delinquents. A control group of 
non-delinquents of similar calibre and background was drawn from the public 
school files for comparative purposes. Interviews took place in schools, not in 
penal institutions. They were carried out by ‘college men” and the results 
subsequently “content analysed.” While the group studied could not be 
claimed as being representative even of Flint delinquents as a whole, nevertheless 
Gold is confident that his research methods successfully isolated the two main 
categories of non-delinquent and regular offenders in such a way that his findings 
can be used to reveal significant differences between them which are likely to 
have a wider application. 

A number of conventional ideas about low status and delinquency are 
explored. It seems, on the basis of the Flint evidence at any rate, that quality 
of educational and recreational provision does not adequately explain the well- 
known connection. At the most, we can assume that neighbourhoods which 
offer poor facilities are generally less attractive and provide’ handy targets for 
aggressiveness. The nature of family life and relationships, however, is seen to 
be much more crucial. Repeated delinquents seem to be much less attracted to 
their own families than non-delinquents. They have less to do with their 
parents and discuss personal problems with their parents less frequently; all of 
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which implies that the family is failing to set and apply socially accepted conduct 
norms. Above all, control and attraction in father-son relationships were found 
to be more important than mother-son relationships in producing child- 
delinquency—a finding which echoes that of some other research workers in 
recent years. Delinquent boys, moreover, are much more vulnerable than 
non-delinquents to personal failure at school, and hence they experience acute 
status problems in relation to work and later careers, which may help to account 
for their repeated hostility towards society. At the same time, higher class boys’ , 
delinquency can often be explained by the same theory, although, in their case, 
the risks of experiencing failure and frustration are greatly reduced. Thus, we 
are led to the conclusion that delinquency is the ideal solution for status problems 
for members of all social classes, because, as Cohen pointed out, it simultane- 
ously cocks a firm snook at the frustrating society and offers opportunity for 
the winning of high status amongst the serried ranks of fellow dissidents. The 
final analysis is thus strongly in favour of Cohen’s hypothesis, and a pretty firm 
rejection of Walter B. Miller's well-known position. The conclusions, however, 
are drawn with becoming modesty, and are far from being firm: “ No factor 
has differentiated all delinquents from all non-delinquents.” Like most con- 
temporary sociological surveys, it ends on a note of caution and a plea for 
further research, while, as far as delinquency prevention is concerned, it preserves 
the conventional degree of pessimism. 

i John Barron Mays 


YOUTH AND THE SOCIAL. ORDER. By F.Muscrove. [London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul. 1964. 16% pp. 215.] 


SEVERAL chapters of this timely study have appeared in important social and 
_ psychological journals, but it is integrated work with sustained argument arising 
from researches which were designed to discover what are the problems of 
youth in terms of demography, ‘the educational system, the vocational issues 
and the alleged contemporary: problem of the relationship between the adoles- 
cent and his parents. How far the relationship between youth and adult is a 
recent urgency or whether it is one of the perennial issues of youth and age 
has not yet been a subject to engage the social historians. Dr. Musgrove has 
dared in his thesis to hold the view that the sharp line of cleavage as between 
the adolescent age group and adults as parents is largely an artifact created by 
those in possession seeking to maintain their dominance over the young by the 
defence of rationalising their will to moral guidance. He argues that the 
adolescent is embedded in a social, educational and economic matrix, a mould 
which the adult keeps rigid by the force of usage and parental solicitude. It is 
from this triangle of forces that youth seems to be struggling to work free 
and the antagonistic attitude against changing this field force situation arises 
more from the adults’ intolerance of change than from youthful rebelliousness, 
except where the latter arises sporadically as a protest in favour of recognition 
or for status which changing conditions seem to make desirable. The author does 
substantiate from his researches that there are no grounds either in physiology 
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or psychology for believing that there is a real watershed between youth and 
adulthood. There are clear individual variations, but over all there is little 
evidence to show that the young of this so-called age-bracket are unable to make 
useful social judgments or enter into the realm of sexual and social fulfilment. 
History tends to show that the category of youth is not a naturally created 
epoch but a way of social and moral thinking for which the author thinks 
Rousseau was in part responsible. Youth has been kept in a social purdah, 
which education structures as well as moral ‘and economic ideas have tended to 
foster and maintain. These attitudes tend to produce a deviant social group. In 
the light of contemporary anxieties about the behaviour of young persons, this 
study is an important one for general social psychologists and particularly for 
those in contact with the juvenile delinquents of this troubled time. 
2 E. M. 


CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY AND MENTAL ILLNESS. ‘By F. A. WurrLocx. [London : 
Butterworth & Co. 196%. 156 pp. 40s.) ` 


DR. WirTLock embarked upon this important essay with a feeling experienced 
by most doctors that he would be confronted because of lack of legal training 
by all the sharp dialectic arguments of the legal profession. The work shows 
- that he was undaunted and entered this controversial arena with a commendable 
knowledge of the legal history of the problem from pre-McNaghten days and 
after having studied at first hand the legal case records of the most significant 
causes celèbres of the middle of the last century. Dr. Whitlock opens with a 
careful study of the initiation of the McNaghten Rules and a critical discussion 
on the ding-dong battle of legal and medical arguments for and against them. 
He displays great fairness as a doctor towards the lawyers’ stand for the Rules, 
which has prevailed for a long périod despite the slow change in the climate of 
legal opinion, recognisable in the grudging changes on degrees of responsibility 
and the infiltration of psychiatric concepts and arguments. Unlike other works 
on this basic issue he wisely approaches the fundaments of the problem by a 
valuable discussion on the meaning of mens rea-in relation to the problem of 
free will and responsibility. This was a wise move, because, however the 
lawyer may, according to his lights, keep faithfully to legal usage and forensic 
argument, he is guided like the man in the street by moral ideas and the 
imperatives in the human mind that tie us all to the moral order which is the 
cement of social cohesion and the basis of law and order. 

As a consultant psychiatrist he gives a clear-exposition of the forms of mental 
disorder manifest in those forms of behaviour which society finds intolerable 
if it is to survive. Only by doing this is it possible to disclose the wide spectrum 
from the classical major disorders, which even a layman might recognise, to 
psychoneurosis and the deficiencies which are thought to lie- outside as frontier 
phenomena, and yet are the causes of most disputes over degrees of respon- 
sibility. The author is not unaware of the opinion of progressive lawyers like 
Frankfurter, who realised the shortsighted Idgical procedure which depends all 
tog frequently on the “yes” or “no” argument, and in this connection he 
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sounds a warning note to doctors to be scrupulous in giving evidence, not to be 
dogmatic, and not to expect the judge or jury to have the psychiatric knowledge 
which, if put over arrogantly,:can bewilder as well as antagonise lawyer and 
juryman alike. It would have been interesting if the author had considered the 
lay views of the man in the street on what are abhorrent forms of conduct. 
After all, the psychiatrist of all people should know that in the light of psycho- 
dynamic findings we are‘all sinners fighting to defend our virtue. 

The terminal chapters are, for our own time, particularly seasonal—namely, 
the effects of alcohol on responsible behaviour and the plea of automatism, 
which may well be used in defence not merely in respect to hysterical states 
where states of dissociation might occur while under the stress of driving and 
other induced twilight states. With the growing clinical data of psychiatry, its 
psychological and biochemical interpretations ought to be made known to the 
lawyer who cannot help seeing things in black and white. It is in the frontier 
states that the most difficult decisions have to be made. 

This is an important book for both lawyers and doctors to study and digest, 


I RET E. M. 


CRIME AND PERSONALITY. By H. J EYSENCK. [London : Routledge & Kegan P Paul. 
1964. 204 PP. 258] : «. 


PROFESSOR EYSENCK’s book sets out at some length the general theory of the ` 
“learning theory ” school of which he,is a major exponent. Then, with many 
qualifications, he speculates on the applicability of the theory to criminal 
henayionr, He emphasises that his deductions are theoretical and he states, 

“ many’ more studies, involving thousands of criminals, both diagnosed as 
psychopaths and others, will be required before we can assert that our theory 
does in fact accord with reality ” (p. 121). The book, he states, is designed for 
the lay reader. It does not, he adds, lead to better methods of treatment .or 
suggest ways of preventing recidivism. It must be regarded as a plea for the 
exhaustive testing of the theories put forward and the erection of further 
hypotheses firmly based upon experimental evidence. His final chapter entitled 
“The Task of Society” contains a polemic against emotional thinking, especially 
of the highly evocative kind which surrounds the treatment of criminals. 

There can be no quarrel with Eysenck’s plea for the experimental approach. 
From his theoretical position it is‘inevitablé that he should deduce that criminals 
would be extraverted poor conditioners. They have, he says, failed to inculcate 
the taboos of society. Their lawbreaking is often diffused. Many serious traffic 
violators have, for instance, records of other types of law infringement. The 
majority of his experimental studies with paper and pencil tests tend to support 
his view of criminals as poor conditioners. There are, however, notable 
exceptions. 

Eysenck, of course, postulates a physical basis for the position that the 
individual occupies on the “conditionable” scale. His major suggestion for 
the treatment of criminals is to increase the conditionable state by the use of 
suitable drugs and whilst in that state to expose them to conditions which will 
inculcate suitable taboos. 
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Any comment on this book must really be a comment on the general 
behaviouristic position and this ground has been covered elsewhere. From the 
basis of this theory Eysenck makes out a logical case—backed by very slender 
experimental evidence—for its application to the study of the criminal act. If 
you accept the theory then you must accept this. In its own right the book is 
an elementary exposition of this theory, perhaps put in‘a trifle over-wordy and 
slightly pompous style, understandable since the author says he dictated it. It 
clearly states the case for scientific method. It does not advance our knowledge 
of delinquency or its possible treatment, but then the author does not set out 
to do this. 

. Paul de Berker 


t 


A TEXTBOOK IN ANALYTIC GROUP, PSYCHOTHERAPY. By S. R. SLAVSON. [New 
York: International Universities Press. 1964. * ix-+563 pp. $10.00.] 


Group psychotherapy is now established as a normal technique for almost any 
student of the behavioural sciences. But those of us who have practised and 
written about group psychotherapy for a decade or longer feel like pioneers. 
How, then, should a man like the present author beʻranked who has attempted 

“to organize systematically the outcome of fifty years of experimentation and 
. observation with various types of group in and out of clinical settings, thirty 
years of which were spent in the latter” ? 

Mr. Slavson is known for his method. It could be said that group psycho- 
therapy is the method of Mr. Slavson for he has championed, expounded and 
inaugurated group pychotherapy all over the country and (as the translations 
of his works into foreign languages, including Japanese, show) the world, he 
has written many books (at times averaging a book a year) and many articles 
on the subject, founded the American Group Psychotherapy Association, and 
served as editor of the Association’s journal for the first decade. 

The author started his professional work with the Jewish Board of Guardians, 
with whom he remained for twenty-five years. He also worked on numerous 
projects apart from the Board. One of his books, an outgrowth of a pilot 
project, is Re-Educating the Delinquent (Harper, 1954), probably known to many 
readers of this journal, as‘are many articles setting forth his social and psycho- 
logical theories of the “ delinquent personality.” In fact, it was Slavson who 
stated—and states again in the present book (p. 1%)-—that “an effort should be 
made to explore the possibilities of Spong t the group as a developmental 
and corrective tool.” [My italics.] 

This volume can be seen as Slavson’s swan song, both because of the author’s 
age and the fact that he laboured over the book for many years. There seems 
to be a similarity between Slavson’s latest book (I hope it is not his last book) 
and the last opus of Freud with whom Slavson continuously identifies: in it 
he rephrases, reshapes, and refines his ideas, offering new definitions and adding 
new dimensions. Just one, rather important, illustration: Slavson has always 
held that schizophrenics were not amenable to group psychotherapy, an opinion 
long ago discarded by even the most ardent of his disciples. The sixteenth 
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chapter of this book is devoted to schizophrenia, and treats it more thoroughly 
than any other text I have seen, though it may be questioned why the author 
devoted only one chapter to this disease, since schizophrenia is more prevalent 
(or more diagnosed as such) today than it was fifty years ago. 

For the criminologist, there are interspersed sections about homosexuals 
(pp. 190-191, 215-216 and 381-382); he will mark, for instance, the author's 
statement that the presence of a homosexual patient in a group of non- 
homosexuals greatly intensifies anxiety in the latter, a clinical observation in 
which most criminologists, particularly those working in correctional institu- 
tions, will concur. Other sections of interest to the criminologist deal with 
the effects of aggression on groups (p. 481), as well as the nature and treatment 
of withdrawal, so common among passive-dependent law offenders (pp. 482- 
483). Such topics as the “ disciplining of children” bear close attention. Slavson 
states: “‘ Discipline,’ when properly applied, strengthens the ego, so that one 
can deal adequately with inherent aggressive, pleasure-seeking and narcissistic 
tendencies. It can prevent the child from becoming a victim of anarchic 
impulses and self-indulgence; it can serve to overcome false feelings of omni- 
potence and prevent development of deleterious object relations.” 

Only six pages are devoted to the training of group psychotherapists— 
something lacking in the curriculum of most training institutes of psychiatry, 
psychology or social work. Slavson rightly points out that opportunities for 
training in group pyschotherapy “are still non-existent” (p. 5). This is the 
more a pity since, often for reasons of expediency, group psychotherapy is the 
most “ popular” tool in prisons, mental hospitals, clinics, private practice, and 
elsewhere. ; os ae 

Also this is the first time in any book of Slavson’s that I have seen an 
appended bibliography, which, while meagre (and mostly consisting of his 
own writings) and not all pertaining to group psychotherapy, nevertheless seems 
to indicate some indebtedness to writers others than Freud. There is an ample 
index of subjects and authors. 

All told, no clinician (criminologists included) can afford to overlook a book 
that summarises observations and experiences of fifty years and condenses 
several hundred books and articles into one. It is well worth the price, and 
every word of it is worth reading. 

Hans A. Illing 
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Knowledge of the details of the criminal law, and the capacity to 
resolve legal problems of interpretation and application, are today 
hardly sufficient for the criminal lawyer, and are totally inadequate 
for the crintinologist, and those .working in related disciplines - 
involving social. behaviour. In the world-wide process of revaluing 
the purposes of the criminal law the study of the correct premises 
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parative approach is particularly useful—whatever the criminal law 
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can be shared, z 
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criminologists in Common Law.systems, the approach of one European 
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as classic in its country of origin, and throughout Europe, but in the 
translation the material has been re-presented, and emphases changed, 
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English speaking world. - 
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law. Beginning with defences, including self-defence, necessity, con- 
sent, and other grounds for impunity, the author then ‘discusses 
guilt including mens rea, intention, negligence, mistake and absolute 
liability. After considering responsibility including infancy, insanity 
and intoxication, the author moves on to co-operation in crime, 
attempt and plurality of offences. The study concludes with’ a con- 
sideration of jurisdiction, including extradition, etc., ana limitation 
of criminal liability. 
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EDITORIAL 


Prison for debt has been abolished for nearly one hundred years in 
England, yet every year many thousands of persons are detained in Her 
Majesty’s prisons as civil debtors. This is not strictly speaking 
imprisonment for debt but for failure to obey a court order to pay. 
The court must first satisfy itself that the debtor has or had the means 
to pay, and has wilfully neglected or refused to do so. In other words, 
technically: speaking the committal is for contempt of court, and it 
should be limited to fraudulent debtors. © 

But, as Sir Lionel Fox observed, “ there is some ground for the 
view that, whatever the legal theory, the Act is used in fact as an 
instrument to enable creditors to enforce the payment of debts by the 
sanction of imprisonment, and from time to time doubt has been 
expressed whether under present practice committals are always , 
confined to the ‘ fraudulent ’ debtor.” Mr. de Pere research throws 
considerable light on the situation. 


The Departmental Committee’ on mipri by Courts of ~ 


Summary Jurisdiction in Default of Payment of Fines, which reported 
in 1934, dealt with that part of the subject which falls within the 
jurisdiction of the magistrates’ courts (including non-payment of wife 
maintenance, rates, income tax, etc.) and this Committee’s recommen- 
dations led to a substantial fall in the number of committals for fines. 
Since then we have had the Maintenance Orders Act, 1958, allowing 
the attachment of wages in order to pay maintenance orders. This 
Act has been only partially successful, and some of the reasons for this 
are not far to seek. As Mr. de Berker shows, many of those committed 
to prison for this reason are “ actively. negative ” about the debt, for 
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various reasons. They often owe hundreds of pounds; some have been 
in prison several times; to avoid their debts they frequently adopt a 
nomadic life, and tend to become social outcasts. Here is one social 
problem: group. 

The majority of committals are not from the magistrates’ courts 
but from the county courts, for commercial debts. Mr. de Berker 
identifies two other groups among the civil debtors in prison. First, 
there are those whose indiscriminate indebtedness has become a way 
of life, and, secondly, there are those whose social and financial incom- 
petence genuinely worries and perplexes them. Both need to be 
viewed as social casualties of different kinds. 

This piece of research, whose conclusions are only advanced 
tentatively in view of the smallness of the sample, did not discover 
any proof that debtors got into difficulties because of the high-pressure 
methods of hire-purchase salesmen. Yet how else are we to account 
for the rapid growth of committals for civil debt in the last ten years 
except by the expansion of credit-trading methods? Whatever the 
reasons may be, the situation has become sufficiently grave to lead the 
Government to set up a Committee under Mr. Justice Payne to inquire 
into the whole problem. Clearly there are extensive ramifications to 
it, but we believe the most important step is to accept the evidence 
provided by the researches of Mr. de Berker and others, which show 
that on the whole this is “ largely a social and not a criminal problem.” 
Once this approach is adopted, different solutions will suggest them- 
selves, and we may truly see a time when prison for debt ceases in 
fact as well as in name. 


Dr. Ruth Morris examines in her paper some of the possible 
explanations for the variation in delinquency rates between the sexes. 
It is a curious commentary on the establishment of criminological 
priorities that this problem has received so little attention, even less 
than has been paid to the question of female delinquency itself. Her 
frame of reference is essentially sociological and concentrates on the 
issue of role performance in the context of legitimate and illegitimate 
means. As is fairly well known to anyone who has spent time in a 
juvenile court, Boys Steal, and Girls Go With Boys (to put it in the 
vernacular). This is, of course, entirely consistent with Parsonian 
theory about role identification and acceptance; the aggressive 
behaviour of boys is related to the primary male goal of conspicuous 
achievement while the illicit sexual behaviour of girls is related to their 
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concern with relational goals. This again is consistent with the facts. 
Delinquent behaviour among boys has, in the context of the gang or 
peer group, a Vital significance for status, while sexually promiscuous 
girls frequently have unsatisfactory affective relationships within the 
family. 

Dr. Morris’s work has established that girls experience greater 
shame about delinquency than boys, a fact that would appear to fit 
the idea that women generally are more inward looking than men. 
(Women are more overtly religious too.) On the other hand, the 
lower class girl is relatively more tolerant, when non-delinquent 
herself, towards an errant member of her own sex than the non- 
delinquent lower class boy in the parallel situation; but where boys 
and girls commit the same offences there is a tendency to condemn 
girls more than boys. This would seem to bear out the general 
tendency in Western society for women to be the victims of a double 
standard of morality. Interesting as Dr. Morris’s results are, one 
must remain sceptical as to how far they can be said to provide an 
adequate set of hypotheses for explaining the discrepancies between 
male and female crime rates among adults. In adolescence the per- 
formance of the sex role is the subject of the contrary stresses of 
maximum biological drive on the one hand and maximum social 
restraint on the other. We cannot say for certain that all “ sexually 
delinquent ” girls have faulty affective relationships; it may be that 
the age of consent—set in the middle of the last century—is now 
seriously at variance with the onset of puberty, and this is what makes 
many girls sexually delinquent. Moreover, in adult life, many women 
must be in the position of tolerating crime among their menfolk, and 
acting not infrequently as receivers. Adult female crime, because it 
is hidden in the domestic context, may be underestimated. Finally, 
one might note that, although so little attention has been paid to the 
problem of sex roles in crime, it was one of the concerns of Lombroso. 
La Donna Delinquente has never been seriously considered by socio- 
logists, although it contains some interesting observations on the 
deviant sexual behaviour of women. Were his shadow to visit some 
contemporary juvenile court it might be tempted to think that, atavism 
or no, the males are certainly thieves and the females prostitutes. 
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VARIETIES OF DELINQUENT TYPES* 
SHELDON t and ELEANOR } GLUECK (Harvard) 


Introductory 


_IN recent years a number of workers in the fields of delinquency and 
criminalism have been emphasising the fact that to treat all anti-social 
deviates as a single class tends to blur distinctions which may be signi- 
ficant not only in understanding etiology but in varied therapeutic 
and preventive programmes. Many and different forms of deviant 
behaviour—ranging from truancy to murder—are, compendiously, 
included in statutes and procedures dealing with “ delinquency,” 
and variety is to be found also in respect to the age-range of young 
offenders. There is evidence, further, that among delinquents as 
among law-abiding persons there are wide variations in personality, 
temperament, and, to a lesser extent, in parent-child relationships. It 
may well be that such differences in the impact of circumstance on 
temperament and temperament on circumstance are susceptible of 
inductive integration into meaningful Gestalten, and that these com- 
binations of hereditary-environmental human structure and function 
require differing forms of treatment. 

We indicated our interest in typologies in Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency, where we spoke of a “ core type ” and “ fringe types.” 
We there summarised (Glueck, S. and E. T., 1950), in the following 
words, our detailed findings of the significant differences between 500 
true delinquents and a control group of 500 non-delinquents matched, 
essentially, pair by pair, in terms of age, general intelligence, ethnico- 
racial derivation and residence in under-privileged urban areas: 

“ The delinquents as a group are distinguishable from the nondelinguents: 

(x) physically, in being essentially mesomorphic in constitution (solid, 

closely knit, muscular); (2) temperamentally, in being restlessly energetic, im- 

pulsive, extraverted, aggressive, destructive (often sadistic); (3) attitudinally, 

in being hostile, defiant, resentful, suspicious, stubborn, socially assertive, 
adventurous, unconventional, non-submissive to authority; (4) psycho- 
logically, in tending to direct and concrete, rather than symbolic, intellectual 


* This paper is a chapter of a report on an intensive investigation into a typology of 
delinquents. The research is being supported by a U.S. Public Health Service Research 
Grant (MH 07286) from the National Institute of Mental Health. 

t Roscoe Pound Professor of Law, Emeritus, Harvard Law School. 

T Research Associate, Special Studies in Delinquency, Harvard Law School 
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expression, and in being less methodical in their approach to problems; (5) 
socio-culturally, in having been reared in homes of little understanding, 
affection, stability, or moral fibre, by parents usually unfit to be effective 
guides and protectors, or, according to psychoanalytic theory, desirable 
sources for emulation and the construction of a consistent, well-balanced 
and socially normal superego during the early stages of character develop- 
ment. 


“In the exciting, stimulating, but little-controlled and culturally incon- 
sistent environment of the under-privileged area, such boys readily give 
expression to their untamed impulses and their self-centered desires by 
‘means of various forms of delinquent behavior. Their tendencies toward 
uninhibited energy-expression are deeply anchored in soma and psyche and 
in the malformations of character during the first few years of life” (p. 281). 
We went on to say (p. 282) that “ while in individual cases the 

stresses contributed by any one of the above pressure areas of dissocial- 
behavior tendency may adequately account for persistence in delin- 
quency, in general the high probability of delinquency is dependent 
upon the interplay of the conditions and forces from all these areas.” 
We pointed out that the summation of the major findings at the various 
levels of the explorations (anthropological, medical, psychiatric, 
psychological, Rorschach, home, school and neighbourhood) is subject 
to modification on the basis of more intensive study of the atypical 
cases : 

“For example, there are instances in which the delinquents are more 
ectomorphic than mesomorphic in constitution, and cases in which the 
delinquents are of the introverted, psychoneurotic temperament. There 
are also some nondelinquents who have been reared in immoral and criminal- 
istic homes. While all these groups are relatively small in number, they 
deserve further study, and their more intensive consideration may result 
in modification of the basic analysis.” 

It should be emphasised that the general picture sketched in the 
summary of the major differentiative traits and factors distinguished 
the delinquent group as a totality from the non-delinquent control 
group as a totality. There are, of course, within these-groups, certain 
sub-group variations in incidence and combinations of attributes. 
Nevertheless, considered en masse, the summary of the differentiative 
traits and factors pertaining to the great majority of those comprising 
the groups as a whole may reasonably be regarded as defining the core 
type of true delinquent as opposed to fringe types in which certain 
crucial attributes characteristic of the mass are not present and others, 
not characteristic of the mass, may be present. 
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These reflections led us, back in the late forties and early fifties, to 
consider the question whether the totality of delinquents as defined by 
our multi-faceted approach may not in fact be made up of various 
etiological types. 

We are now exploring different approaches to the discovery and 
definition of such types. 


Some Classifications of Typological Studies 


Examination of the literature discloses various approaches to the 
definition of types of delinquents and criminals. The typological 
studies have recently become so numerous that attempts have been 
made to simplify the problem by finding common denominators among 
the many recent researches. For example, Kinch (1962, p. 323. See 
also Vedder, 1962, and Hayner, 1962) has suggested a method by which 
the various studies might be usefully collated : 

‘ “There are at least fifteen instances of typological statements in the 
literature in which a set of delinquent types has been advanced... . It 
is the contention of this author that these classifications share at least one 
defining attribute in common .. . the offender’s orientation to the larger 
society and to delinquent groups as reference groups. For example, one 
category of delinquent types consists of those delinquents who have 
attenuated loyalty to the norms of the larger society, but who are oriented 
to delinquent peers.” 


Kinch then classifies the various studies into three groups—pro-social, 
anti-social and asocial—in respect to whether the delinquents are 
oriented toward the larger society or toward delinquent groups; and 
he lists many studies which fall essentially into one or another of his 
three classes. 

We do not find this classification very useful, because it is too 
general and too limited. Besides, it would seem to confuse the hen 
with the egg, since orientation toward the larger society or toward a 
delinquent peer-group is often a product rather than a cause of 
delinquent behaviour. 

However, Kinch (p. 326) does make some thoughtful suggestions as 
to the specifications for a typological theory of delinquency : 


“A good typological theory of delinquency, as well as fulfilling the 
criteria that apply to any scientific theory, should in addition fulfil the 
following criteria: 

“(1) The theory should clearly specify the characteristics of the 
delinquent types. The theory should distinguish between those factors used 
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in defining the type and the correlates of those factors, i.e., the truth claims 
that may be made about the types. 

“ (2) The theory should describe the etiological process or processes 
involved within each type. It should specify the causal factors that lead to 
the behavior that classifies the delinquent into one type or another. 

“(z3) A good theory will indicate the processes which explain the 
relationship between types... . 

“Stated in an overly simplified manner: the theory must specify the 
factors which define the types, it must indicate the causal factors, and if 
possible it should indicate the way in which these factors interrelate.” * 


The most penetrating and comprehensive analysis and classification 
of etiological studies, including typologies, is contained in the work 
of Moles, Lippitt and Withey (1959). These authors analyse numer- 
ous studies in terms of what they call “ the E-I-B model.” The letters 
are abbreviations for environmental conditions (E.), intrapsychic states 
and processes obviously or probably the outcome of the influence of 
environment on the human being (J), and the behaviour resulting from 
the influence of environment and intrapsychic processes (B). The 
various studies examined are classified and discussed under the 
headings of Social Organisation, Delinquent Subcultures, Family 
Organisation, Personality Factors, Self-Concept and Identification, 
Psychopathic Personality, Constitutional Factors and Miscellaneous 
Factors. The analysis ends with some thoughtful observations directed 
“ Toward the Integration of Theoretical Orientations.” 

One basic question arises: Whether to spell out various specific 
“intrapsychic states” as the product of specific environmental 
influences and to indicate the changed intrapsychic state which pre- 
sumably issues forth and expresses itself in delinquent behaviour, is 
not to regard human motivation and its relation to the control of 
conduct in rather mechanical terms. However, a similar question 
might be raised regarding any classification scheme. The Moles-Lippitt- 
Withey analysis (op. cit., pp. 142-144) is important because of (a) its 
attempt at a clear separation of the various strands of etiology in the 
numerous researches they discuss, (b) its listing of the many variables 
under useful headings of macro-cultural, social and physical variables, 
macro-temporal variables, interpersonal variables, and (c) its relating of 
these five types of etiological influence to the end product of dependent 
variables—delinquent acts or delinquency. 

1 Kinch acknowledges his indebtedness to the work of Gibbons and Garrity in the dis- 
cussion of typological theory. 


2 See also Vedder (1962), Roebuck (1962) and Hayner (1962) for other valuable summaries 
of typological studi 
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The study also indicates the importance of recognising both 
“ precipitating ” and “ maintenance ” factors in considering etiology: 
“To explain origins of a set of behaviors may not in many cases be 
enough of an explanation as to why such behaviors persist; in a full explana- 
tion one must be able to identify both sets of conditions. Second, a good 
theory needs to consider the developmental levels or stages at which certain 
conditions may have created critical effects. This concern with the age ° 
of youth is important for most theories of delinquency, although in some 
cases the consideration of age as a variable is only implied. . . . Thirdly, 
although it is legitimate to postulate an explanation at any level of 
phenomena, an increasingly comprehensive theory should link classes of 
variables so that anthropological, sociological, economic, psychological or 
psychiatric explanations can be dovetailed together; then one can under- 
stand how something like poverty or crowded living conditions has a 
consequence in personality, or how a lack of loving in the first year or two 
of life has an impact during the years of adolescence” (pp. 125-126). 


It is of course desirable that the linkages of influences over a span 
of time,. and the inter-relationships of influence between areas of 
exploration, be established as far as permitted by the complexities 
of the causal problem in human behaviour. This is an extremely 
difficult thing to do; and frequently one can only resort to inference 
based on reports of experienced clinicians, instead of clearcut link-by- 
link factual demonstration. There is no doubt, however, that Moles, 
Lippitt and Withey set a desirable goal toward which typological 
analysis ought to tend. 

Granting the merits of the foregoing attempts at classification— 
the one too simple, the other more elaborate—we find it preferable, 
for our purpose, to categorise the studies of typology with regard to 
(1) the closeness to the origins of the deviant behaviour—a temporal 
classification—-and (2) the point of departure employed in the analysis, 
or the nuclear focus—a methodological classification. Obviously, the 
two approaches intersect to some extent. 

(1) Considering the temporal classification, one may arrange the 
various studies as follows: (a) those dealing with early stages of 
behavioural deviation and delinquency, that is, studies at the clinical, 
juvenile court or juvenile institution level, these comprising primary 
etiological types; (b) studies of young-adult and of mature criminals 
at the reformatory or at the prison level, or treatment types; (c) studies 

3 We have always been particularly aware of the role of age, and maturation in 
the understanding of delinquency and recidivism, See Glueck. S eg E, T. (1950), pp. 13, 
28, 32, 37, 154, 184-189, 192 et seq., 345-346, 363; Glueck, S. tt ET. i237. pp. 103-106, 


158-161, 199-200, 205—206; Glueck, S. and E. T. (1940), pp. 268-269; Glueck, S. and E. T. 
(1943), PP. 39, 64, 250, 292; Glueck, S. and E. T. (1946), pp. 34, 44, 76, 79-84, 86, 88, 91, 106. 
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oriented toward outcomes in terms of rehabilitation or recidivism 
following correctional treatment, that is, investigations at the parole 
and post-parole levels, or recidivistic types. - 

(2) The second, or methodological, dimension along which typo- 
logical studies may be considered is the point of departure, or the 
nuclear emphasis, of the analysis. Thus there are studies which begin 
with personality traits derived from clinical examination and assess- 
ment (sometimes aided by statistical treatment), studies which start 
with the kind of crime typically committed, studies which have their 
_ origin in a sociological or cultural-anthropologically theoretical 
orientation, and studies (very few of these) which take predictive 
categories as the point of departure for typological analysis. : 

To discuss all or even a substantial number of attempts to derive 
typologies would require several volumes and entail much repetition. 


` Besides, comprehensive sunimaries of the major trends have appeared 


in recent years, notably that by Roebuck (1962). The following sum- 
maries and comments deal with two or three of the major studies 
at the various levels, and are meant to be illustrative rather than 
exhaustive. The researches are discussed essentially along the temporal 
dimension, with the point of departure or nuclear emphasis indicated 
where necessary and relevant. , 


Illustrations of Typological Studies — 


(a) Studies involving early stages of delinquency 


Important work in determining the typology of delinquency at its 
early stages has been done by Jenkins and his collaborators (especially 
Hewitt). This work is the outcome of clinical experience. The con- . 
clusions of one basic study are founded on “ an extensive and detailed 
statistical analysis of 500 cases examined at the Michigan Child 
Guidance Institute,” although the statistics are not presented in the 
article. Jenkins (1944, p. 84) points out that the “ description of these 
types is a compounding of tendencies that are typical,” and he 
‘wisely cautions that the. typological schema presented by him and his 
colleagues should not itself be treated as a reality but that it should 
4 See, for example, Jenkins and Hewitt (1944). The discussion in the text is based largely 

on this comprehensive article. See also Jenkins and Glickman (1947), Jenkins (1955, 
1967), Mizushima and Jenkins (1962). Cf. Lewis (1954), Saari (1963). Unfortunately, we 
have not been able to read the original of the latter, but the approach includes claési- 
fication of the delinquents into body types. The classification of types in general seems 
basically to be in terms of maladjustment-types or offencetypes. Cf. Eliasoph (1963), 
“We are mainly concerned with developing a theoretical model in which are included 
clusters of attributes of individuals who demonstrate varying role-taking capacities” 
(p. 17). 
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rather “ aid in understanding the reality of the individual case.” Based, 
fundamentally, on well-known elementary concepts of Freudian 
psychology, the traits and factors presented by Jenkins are readily 
understandable by modern workers in the field of child guidance. 

“The personality is conceived as having a central core of primitive 
impulses . . . in the sense of spontaneous and socially undisciplined, or 
instinctual, in the Freudian terminology. Around this core of primitive 
impulse there is in the adult or in the older child a shell of inhibition which 
prevents free expression of the impulses . . . [corresponding] somewhat 
with the Freudian concept of superego, while the core of primitive impulses 
represents the Freudian concept of the id. This shell represents repressing 
forces from coming into action, except as modified through social 
discipline.” 5 
On the basis of this general conception of the development of 

personality and character, Jenkins arrives at three types of delinquents 
clinically observed : 


Type I (over-inhibited personality). The excessive development of 
inhibition in boys:of this type results in denial of adequate expression 
to the primitive impulses, with mounting internal tension and strong 
pressures leading to chronic internal conflict. At the early childhood 
stage there are such neurotic symptoms as shyness, seclusiveness, fears, 
tics, sleep disturbances, nail-biting, and other familiar signs of tension 
and anxiety. In later years this over-inhibited individual is likely to 
suffer from terror dreams, anxiety attacks, or physical conversion 
symptoms such as hysterical or defensive compulsive-ritualism. “ The 
essential points are to recognize that the person with severe internal 
conflict, is, as a rule, the over-inhibited individual ” (p. 85). 

The parent-child relational background of individuals belonging 
to this personality class consists typically of rigid and excessive parental 
repression : 

“The parents are likely to be cold and unsocial, the mother compen- 
sating for some rejection by overprotection and overrestriction, the father 
perfectionist and intolerant. Both parents are inconsistent in methods of 
discipline . . . restrained, socially disciplined . . . typically of a social 
stratum and a level of education above the clinic average. The mother is 
likely frequently to be ill from one affliction or another. The child himself 


is likely frequently to have experienced an unusual amount of illness which 
contributes to his insecurity and dependence. He is likely to be jealous of 


5 Jenkins presents graphic figures illustrating the above-described concepts. Cf. Bazzi and 
ntanesi (1962). 
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his siblings in their relation to the parents, feeling his own. relation less 

secure” (p. 86).® 

Thus the etiological mechanisms in the Type I child derive 
essentially from misguided or improperly reared parents, whose ultra- 
strict behaviour leads to a reduction in their child’s climate of security, 
with resultant chronic anxiety or fear of loss of parental love. Extent 
of parental lack of warmth is such that the child can gain their approval 
only by being “very good, very conforming, very inhibited.” An 
aggressive act by the child “throws him into a panic of anxiety” 
because of the deeply implanted and “‘ pervading fear that if he is 
not a good child his parents will not love him.” Hence he can feel 
secure and accepted only by being excessively “ good,” which means 
excessively inhibited. ‘To protect himself he screws down the safety 
valve on his central core of primitive impulses, and the pressure there 
mounts to produce an acute situation of internal conflicts, which may 
be relieved by neurotic disorders ” (p. 86). : 

Such a formulation of what Moles, Lippitt and Withey refer to as 
the “ E-I-B model,” is persuasive: E: cold, excessively rigid parents, 
I: resulting in excessively inhibited child, who is anxious and internally 
conflicted, B : culminating in neurotic disorders. However, the analysis 
of Type I leaves unanswered the really crucial question: Why do some 
neurotics develop into delinquents, others not? 

Type II (under-inhibited personality). ‘This is essentially -the 
opposite to Type I, representing a person with an inadequate “‘ shell 
of internal inhibitions. As a result the primitive impulses come not 
only into consciousness but into expression very directly, providing 
there are no external pressures which check them.” This is the picture 
of the unsocialised-aggressive type of delinquent. As Jenkins correctly 
points out, boys of this type are sometimes mistakenly called neurotic 
delinquents; but the type “ allies itself rather with the psychopathic 
personality of asocial and amoral character ” (p. 85). 

The Type II child is the rejected offspring. He shows little feeling 
of guilt or remorse (a trait which, by the way, recalls the fact that 
Lombroso noted the absence of remorse as an outstanding character- 
istic of his “ born criminal” type). The child of Type II has the 
central problem of uninhibited hostile treatment of others. He finds 
it hard to get along with other children, is quarrelsome, inclined to 

* Such concepts as “overprotection” and “overrestriction” are extremely hard to 


evaluate. What may be pathogenic in one child may not be so in another; but the 
above quotation describes a readily recognisable parent-child situation. 
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bully and boss, is selfish, boastful and jealous. He is antagonistic 
toward his teachers and generally defiant of persons in authority. He 
has temper-outbursts when crossed. He does not accept blame for his 
own misconduct. He has few friends, is evasive when questioned, and 
vengeful. “In our small series,” says Jenkins, “ we find even arson > 
and murder,” and “ frequent petty thieving at home or at school some- 
times results from the same vengeful attitude.” ” The Type II child 
is ‘‘ unusually interested in sex, known to masturbate.” His language 
is profane and obscene (p. 87). 

The boy of Type II usually lives in a deteriorated neighbourhood, 
but (something often overlooked by researchers with an excessively 
cultural or sociological orientation) his troubles “ did not begin in. this 
neighborhood or even in this particular home, for his life has been 
very unstable. He has carried his troubles with him since birth and 
their origins even preceded this unhappy event, in the pre-marital 
experience of his parents. His mother’s own home life in particular: 
has been unhappy. It is likely that she left home at an early age to 
get away from her own parents, and met the child’s father. The child 
is likely to have been illegitimate.” The pregnancy was unwanted, 
“ the mother was probably under considerable emotional strain,” and 
“her suffering during labor tended to increase any existing tendency 
to reject the child.” The mother is sometimes of low intelligence 
and alcoholic, likely to be unwilling to accept the responsibilities of 
motherhood. Sexual relationships between the parents are unsatis- 
factory, this contributing to conflict. Toward the child one parent is 
likely to be extremely dominating, the other not assuming respon- 
sibility. There is disagreement on matters of discipline; and the 
father, especially, is likely to be an inconsistent disciplinarian. Neither 
parent is affectionate toward the child, being instead hostile or rejective; 
but both tend to shield him from the school and public authorities. 
The family is regarded with disfavour by the neighbours and sometimes 
throughout the community. 

Thus the picture, in the case of the Type II child, is essentially one 
of “ generalized and continual parental rejection, and particularly overt 
maternal rejection, beginning at or before the birth of the child.” The 
underlying etiological influence is the fact that “both parents, but 
particularly the mother, denied this child affection from the beginning.” 
If the parents are married, desertion or divorce is common, the child 

T The variety of these offences illustrates the unreliability of use of the crime committed 
as a point of departure for analysis of juvenile delinquents into types. 
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being “ placed out ” with relatives or strangers; if not separated, the 
parents are constantly bickering; the home atmosphere is one of dis- 
harmony and bitterness. This goes back in many instances to the 
instability of the mother and sometimes also of the father, both parents 
tending to be violent-tempered and abusive. Thus the pathological 
parental background tends to produce 

“a child of bottomless hostilities and endless bitterness, who feels cheated 

in life, views himself as the victim, although he is constantly the aggressor, 

is grossly defective in his social inhibitions, or .. . in his superego, and is 
grossly lacking in guilt sense over his misconduct. . . . Three sources: ... 
the hostility of the individual who has a need for and . . . a right to expect 
love from his parents and receives none . . . reaction of resentment and 
` bitterness . . . natural to a child who is rejected by his mother . . . this 
child has lacked an effective affectional tie to any adult through which he 
_ could incorporate standards of behavior or from whom he could develop 

a superego ... the example of behavior this child sees before him is one 

which is highly selfish and inconsiderate . . . This background has developed 

a hostile, uninhibited personality, tending to act with direct violence at 

any provocation or desire. He has cause for insecurity and cause for 
> anxiety, but the anxiety usually leads him to attack” (p. 88).® 

Type III (pseudo-social). This consists of children, of essentially 
normal (median) personality structure and function. However, a child 
of Type III, though possessing a “normal shell of inhibition toward 
members of an in-group,” has a “ deficit in the inhibitions, no sense. of 
obligation and a free expression of primitive impulses” toward 
members of any out-group. This is the “ loyal gang member, the good 
comrade of the delinquency subculture who is socialized-—often highly 
socialized within a delinquent group but regards the rest of the world 
as fair prey ” (p. 88). 

The psychology and behaviour of Type III (pseudo-social) boys 
resemble those of Type II (unsocialised, aggressive lads). The differ- 
ences which exist are related to the fact that the Type III boy is 
socialised and loyal, but only to his own group. Like the boys of 
Type II he is defiant and deceptive, does not accept blame, and feels 
little guilt for anti-social acts against society in general. However, 


8 It is not amiss to quote here a frequently overlooked statement of Garofalo’s which 
paint the opposite 2 ase to that sketched by Jenkins but essentially reinforces the 
atter’s analysis: “The children of a loving mother, affectionate or severe as the case 
demands, become accustomed to watch for the approbation or blame in her look. 
What penalty can be greater than the grieved reproof which the mother gives the 
child who has lied or maltreated a companion? Such a child will acquire, month by 
month, and year by year, an instinct opposed to falsehood, theft and cruelty, a physio- 
logical aversion, to which crime will be for him no longer possible. Then the 
problem of education will be solved.” Quoted by Lombroso (1912), pp. 303-304, 
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when he violates the code of his own group, as when he informs on 
his pals, he does feel guilt. His petty stealing at home or in school 
is motivated more by acquisitiveness than by any desire to “ get even.” 
His antagonism to school is not due to lack of friends there, for he is 
often quite popular. His hatred of school is expressed chiefly in 
truancy. He is likely to be a member of a well-organised adolescent 
gang and to associate -with undesirable companions. He typically 
stays out late at night or neglects to come home. He may be a heavy 
smoker, and probably has had sex relations. A menace to ordinary 
people, he is likely to be popular or to feel at home in his own group. 

The pseudo-social Type III boy usually comes from a home in a 
deteriorated neighbourhood, with traditions of disrespect for law. . His 
parents give little training in conformity to general societal norms. 


His family is held in disrepute. His home is unkempt, crowded, . _ 


physically inadequate; there is: little space for safe, supervised play. 
The family is likely to be on relief. The boy is aware of the striking 
difference between his home and those of others. l 

In contrast to the uninhibited aggressive boy of Type II, the pseudo- 
social boy of Type III is the product of essentially paternal mal- 
function in terms of inadequate supervision, discipline and control. 
This often reflects the father’s own unpleasant childhood which tended 
to develop in him an unwillingness to assume family responsibilities. 
Paternal indifference to family responsibility is shown in the father’s 
tendency to be lax in discipline and in his openly expressed indifference 
toward the boy. The father may also be dishonest; and the chronic 
illness or physical impairment he may suffer reduces his effectiveness 
as a breadwinner. Both he and his wife are inclined to be violent- 
tempered, abusive and alcoholic. 

_ The mother shields the boy from responsibility for his acts; but 
both parents tend to resort to violent physical punishment and extreme 
measures of deprivation. Where there is maternal rejection, it is not 
due to the child having been unwanted; it is of relatively recent origin, 
developed in despair over the trouble caused by the delinquent off- 
spring. While the boy is most resentful toward the father, because 
of his obvious rejection of him, he feels unwanted by both parents. 

The family disharmony in Type III situations differs from that 
within the family of the Type II child; there may be indifference 
between members, little family cohesion in terms of a feeling of 
common interest or loyalty. Quarrels of the parents are more likely 
to occur, not because of inadequate sex relations (as among parents of 
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Type II boys), but because of the “ functional inadequacies or cultural 
standards of one of the parents.” While the children may constantly 
quarrel, there is “ little evidence of the consistent sibling rivalry and 
jealousy characteristic of both the unsocialized, aggressive child and the 
overinhibited child ” (p. 90). 

Thus, while the gross behaviour of the Type III boy is quite similar 
to that of the Type H lad, it springs from different circumstances of 
early childhood and carries different implications both for etiological 
explanation and for therapeutic endeavour; for the chief propulsion in 
Type III lads comes from the father rather than the mother. “In 
brief, the pseudosocial boy was typically given an adequate funda- 
mental socialization in his relationship with his mother. Later, as a 
result of this socialization, the failure of paternal function, and the 
neighborhood deviation pressures, he fell under the influence of the 
delinquent gang and reached his adolescent socialization within a 
delinquent group.” 

It will be seen that the analysis by Jenkins and his associates has 
the merit of taking account of pre-natal conditions and early childhood 
and developmental subjection to various malign parental influences on 
the one hand, and neighbourhood pressures and enticements on the 
other. Another merit of their analysis is that the explanations of traits 
and deviant behaviour take some account of the sequential nature of 
personality and character development. A chief weakness of the 
formulation is that the reasons for the inducement of the personality 
type to take the delinquency path instead of the neurotic or con- 
ventional path as a way of adjusting to the person-society dilemma are 
not indicated. 

The point of departure is the organised clinical picture involving 
both child and parents within an essentially psychoanalytic explana- 
tory framework. In deriving types of child deviates from the fact of 
delinquency, the clinician is not likely to use, as the point of departure 
or of nuclear emphasis, the kinds of delinquent acts usually committed 
by the boys, it being implicitly recognised that at so early a stage in 
the evolution of a criminal career, the type of offence is not very 
illuminative of the type of boy. , 

(This paper will be concluded in the next issue.) 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD DELINQUENCY 
BY DELINQUENTS, NON-DELINQUENTS 
me AND THEIR FRIENDS 


RuTH.R: Morris * 


THIS paper. presents data collected in connection with a study of female 

delinquency focusing primarily on sex role as a theoretical explanation 

for the great differences in rate and type of delinquency between boys 

and girls. A fuller exposition of the theory is available elsewhere 

(Rittenhouse, 1962; Morris, 1964), | but a short summary of its relevance: 
to the data presented here follows. 


5 A Theory of Sex Roles and Delinquency 


Two major differences between the delinquency patterns of boys and 
girls have. frequently:been noted. In the first. place, boys-are five to 
ten times as likely as girls to become delinquent (Children’s Bureau, 
1960; Grosser, 1951; Pollak, 1950; Thomas, 1937; U.N. Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, 1952)... Secondly, boys and girls commit 
different types-of offences. About so per cent. of male delinquents are 
involved in some type of theft, while-only about ro per-cent. of female 
delinquents are thieves.. On the other hand, over 40 per cent. of female 
delinquents are: charged with sex: offences, family offences, or sex- 
connected offences; only-about 25 per cent. of boys are charged with 
these kinds of offences (Children’s Bureau, 1960; Grosser, 1951; Brown 
and Monahan, 1946). Grosser (1951). has presented evidence for the 
hypothesis that the types of offences committed by members ‘of each 
sex are expressions.of their own sex role. Thus boys steal or destroy 
property because they are mainly concerned with “ status ” goals— 
power, prestige and’ wealth. Girls become involved in illicit sexual 
relationships or in aggravated “family relationships as an expression 
of their primary concern with “ relational ” goals. 

This distinction between the-role objectivés of the sexes has been 
made in various terms by many writers, including Parsons, Bales and 
Fromm. Our main interest was in studying whether the differences in 

* phop., University of Michigan. This research was financed’ by Grant No. 3M-9109 from’ 
the National Institute of Mental Health. Ronald Lippitt, Eugene Litwak, Safia Mohsen 
and Raymond Morris made important contributions at many phases of the research. 
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sex role might explain the tremendous difference in delinquency rates 
between boys and girls. The difference in delinquency rates for the 
sexes is important not only because it accounts for such a large amount 
of the variance between delinquents and non-delinquents but also 
because, when we compare the sexes, most recognised correlates of 
delinquency are controlled. Brothers and sisters come from the same 
families, the same neighbourhoods, and have on the average similar 
social and psychological environments, except as to sex role. 

To apply the sex role differences to the different rates of delinquency 
we needed a delinquency theory about causes of differential rates. One 
major influence on modern delinquency theory has been Merton’s 
classical exposition of anomie: society expects success of all but, in 
fact, lower class children have less access to legitimate means of 
achieving the “ American dream,” so they turn to illegitimate means 
(Merton, 1938). Another side of the picture was stressed by Shaw 
and McKay (1942) and Sutherland (1955), each of whom in different 
ways pointed out how the social environment of a person limits or 
opens his access to illegitimate means. It remained for Cloward (1959) 
to bind these strands together in his theory of “ differential opportunity 
systems.” 

Cloward’s basic idea is that a person is most likely to become 
delinquent when legitimate means of reaching social goals are closed 
to him, and when illegitimate means are open to him. Because 
Cloward’s theory unified under one logical scheme so many of the 
preceding major sociological theories, we decided to apply it to the 
problem of the different delinquency rates for boys and girls. Applying 
the Cloward theory to our problem, we developed the following three 
hypotheses : 


Hypothesis 1. For any group, factors which interfere with reaching 
culturally defined success goals by legitimate means are most likely to 
lead to deviancy. Therefore, obstacles to economit-power status are 
most likely to lead to delinquency in boys, while obstacles to main- 
taining positive affective relationships are most likely to lead to 
delinquency in girls. 

Hypothesis 2. Legitimate means of reaching their SENE defined 
goals are more accessible to females than to males. 

Hypothesis 3. Females have less access to illegitimate means of 
reaching their culturally defined goals than do males for reaching 
theirs. 
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The first hypothesis tested the relevance of sex role problems to 
delinquency, while the second and third predicted, following Cloward’s 
scheme, that the nature of the sex roles themselves would make boys 
more likely than girls to become delinquent. 


Influence of Friends’ Attitudes and Behaviour on Delinquency 


An earlier paper reported some of the data from the first hypothesis, 
demonstrating the particular relevance of relational problems to female 
delinquency (Morris, 1964). The present paper tests one specific pre- 
diction based on the third hypothesis. The third hypothesis attributes 
part of the difference between boys’ and girls’ delinquency rates to 
girls’ relative lack of access to illegitimate means of reaching their 
culturally defined goals. More specifically, sub-hypothesis 3c predicts : 
“ There is a relative absence of a deviant subculture for female delin- 
quents, and absence of puboulturai as well as cultural support for 
female delinquency.” 

To demonstrate this prediction we sought evidence that there was 
more social disapproval of female than of male delinquency, and that 
female delinquents themselves felt a greater shame about their 
delinguencies than did male delinquents. Since our data were collected 
from a sample of delinquent adolescents and their ‘non-delinquent 
matches, we obviously gathered information not about general social 
attitudes, but. about the attitudes’ characteristic of lower class adoles- 
cents most exposed to delinquent influences. These findings are vitally 
relevant to such major delinquency theories as Sutherland’s differential 
association theory (Sutherland and Cressey, 1955), Glaser’s (1956) 
differential identification theory, and the Shaw and McKay (1942) 
delinquency area approach. 

Sutherland maintains that an individual will become delinquent 
when attitudes among his intimate friends favouring delinquent 
behaviour outweigh those opposing it. Glaser refines the realm of 
significant influences on a person to any person, real or imaginary, 
with whom the individual identifies. Our findings do not distinguish 
between these two, but they do cast significant light on the common. 
ground shared by both of them. 

We asked how our delinquents and non-delinquents would feel: 
toward their best friends if these friends had committed specific 
delinquent acts. We also asked how they thought most of their friends 
would feel toward them if they themselves were to commit these 
delinquencies. Finally, we asked them to estimate what proportion. 
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of their friends ‘actually had committed each of the typical delinquent 
offences included. We were therefore able to compare boys and girls, 
delinquents and non-delinquents, from similar lower class environments 
on both the behaviour and attitudes of their closest friends in regard 
to delinquency. According to the theories of both Sutherland and 
Glaser, despite the fact that our groups were matched for social class, 
intelligence, age, and grade in school, the friends of delinquents should 
show far more tolerance of ec than the friends of non- 
delinquents. 

Of course ideally one should study a group of youngsters before 
any of them became delinquent to predict from the attitudes of their 
friends which boys and girls would be most likely to become 
delinquent. In the case of studies such as ours, it can be argued that 
close friends of our delinquents who were strongly opposed to 
delinquency rejected them after their delinquent behaviour. Such an 
objection is entirely valid in regard to the original entry into delin- 
quency, but does not reduce the importance of our data in showing 
the vital role of intimate friendship groups in supporting a stable and 
continuing pattern of delinquent or non-delinquent behaviour. 

Moreover, any differences found between the non-delinquent boys 
and girls in our study could not be attributed to adjustments in 
friendship choices after a delinquent act had been committed,. since 
our non-delinquents had not, of course, committed any known delin- 
quencies. If non-delinquent boys do describe their friends as less 
hostile toward delinquency and more likely. to indulge in it than do 
non-delinquent girls, it is indicative of a general social atmosphere 
making it easier for boys than for girls to adopt delinquent behaviour. 
This pervasive social attitude of greater toleration for male delinquency 
probably contributes to its much greater rate. It seems reasonable to 
infer that a similar atmosphere of greater toleration for delinquency 
may exist in the lives of our delinquents, leading them to their 
unanimous choice of delinquency. In a sense, then, the evidence from 
our comparison of non-delinquent boys with non-delinquent girls 
approaches the before-delinquency type of study needed in order to 
show the role of social attitudes in fostering the original entry into 
delinquent behaviour. 

Our findings are slightly less important for the Shaw and McKay 
delinquency area approach, but, because of the nature of our sample, 
the findings should certainly be of interest to students of this approach. 
Our investigation was conducted in Flint, Michigan, an industrial city 
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with a population of about 200,000 and with a high rate of unemploy- 
ment. We interviewed all white delinquent girls from thirteen to 
sixteen with two or more police contacts. For statistical purposes at 
least fifty cases were desirable, so it became necessary to include some 
delinquent girls with a single police contact. The police lieutenant in . 
charge of the juvenile division, who had a clinical approach to his . 
work and an interest in the research, was asked to select fifteen younger 
single offenders who were, in his judgment, likely to commit further 
offences.. Certain of the tables, especially those dealing with family 
problems, were later analysed separately for this group of single 
offenders, and there was no evidence that they were appreciably 
different from the other delinquent girls. 

Non-delinquent girls, delinquent boys, and non-delinquent boys, 
were matched to the delinquent girls for social class, intelligence, age, 
and grade in school." The final sample therefore included fifty-six 
matched quartets, providing an unusual opportunity to compare female 
and male delinquents with a control group of non-delinquents for each. 
In addition to the factors eliminated by matching, we prevented the 
intrusion of the race variable by including only whites in our sample. 
By eliminating the effects of social class, race, intelligence, age, and 
grade in school, the design guaranteed that most differences between 
the experimental and control groups would be those associated with 
delinquency itself. 

However, this design had another important effect, because of the 
fact that we matched to the delinquent girls. Since our base group was 
composed of delinquents, our entire sample was overloaded with lower 
class youngsters of relatively low intelligence, as measured by school 
I.Q. tests. Most of our adolescents, therefore, were growing up and 
living in areas which were, potentially at least, similar to the kind of 
area Shaw and McKay found a high delinquency area. Although we 
did not focus a great deal of attention on the question of neighbour- 
hood in our study, our findings should be of interest as evidence of the 
kind of social environment young people find. as they grow up in this 


type of area. 


1 In the social class matching, which was ‘done by father's occupation, there was no 
crossing in the matching between middle class and lower class. Skilled’ workers were 
matched to other skilled workers or to semi-skilled; unskilled workers to other unskilled 
workers or to semi-skilled; white collar to other white collar workers. The limits of 
tolerance in matching on LQ. were ten points, and in all but six cases all four members 
of each matched quartet were within one school grade of each other. Eighteen months 
was the maximum age variation ever tolerated, and in most cases all four members were 
within twelve months of one another in age. 
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In presenting our data, we will divide them into three major 
sections. The first section will present evidence that delinquent girls 
feel more shame about their delinquencies than do- delinquent boys. 
Evidence of greater shame on the part of delinquent girls is considered 
one indication of awareness of greater social disapproval toward female 
delinquency. The second section seeks to demonstrate that boys and 
delinquents are more tolerant toward delinquency and feel less social 
pressure against it than do girls and non-delinquents. Correspondingly, 
it shows that there is less social disapproval of boys than of girls 
committing the same offences. The third and final section tests the 
prediction that delinquents and boys will have more friends who 
participate in delinquent behaviour than do non-delinquents and girls. 


The Female Delinquent and Shame 


The first direct evidence of greater shame about delinquency on the 
part of female delinquents was given when we asked our respondents 
if they had ever had contact with the police. The question was placed 
late in the interview, after rapport was well established, and was 
phrased as follows: “ In order to know: better how to help young 
people in the community, we are interested too in the kinds of ways 
kids get into trouble. Just as with everything else you’ve told us, your 
answers will be completely confidential. Have you ever been in trouble 
with the police? ” For those who responded negatively, the following 
probe was then asked: “ Haven’t you ever gotten in trouble with them 
even for some little thing? ” 

Of course we already knew from police records that the delin- 
quents had had at least two police contacts, and the non-delinquents 
none. Since respondents did not know we knew of their delinquencies, 
this initial question was asked to enable us to question them further 
about their delinquent behaviour itself. Previous studies of boys in 
the same community had indicated that almost all delinquents admitted 
their delinquencies in the interview. Table 1 shows the pattern of 
response of our four groups in answering the question of whether 
they had had any police contacts. 

Since the police records in Flint were full and accurate, two 
striking discrepancies appear in this table. First, non-delinquent boys 
report a great many police contacts of which the police are apparently 
unaware! And, secondly, many delinquent girls show a reluctance to 
admit to their police contacts. On the other hand, the reports of 
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i TABLE I 
Admission of Police Contacts 

















Admitted 
on Probe 





Admitted 
Immediately -|- 


Non-delinquent girls 
Delinquent girls 


Non-delinquent boys 
Delinquent boys 


34 
non-delinquent girls and of delinquent boys do agree almost perfectly 
with the police records. l 

Considering first the peculiar tendency.of non-delinquent boys to 
over-report police contacts, we must emphasise that whenever a non- 
delinquent boy reported an offence of a serious nature, even if the 
police were unaware of it, he was excluded from our sample. Con- 
sequently, the contacts reported by non-delinquent boys in Table 1 
were all trivial incidents, such as minor traffic offences or being told by 
a policeman to stop playing baseball in the street. Despite the trivial 
nature of these contacts, there is no doubt that non-delinquent boys 
are significantly more likely to report police contacts than are non- 
delinquent girls:(2 tailed p. <-oo1). It is difficult to determine how 
far this difference can be attributed to the fact that boys actually get 
into more minor difficulties with the police, and how far to their greater 
willingness to admit such contacts. 

The difference between the delinquent groups is much more clearly 
due exclusively to the greater willingness of delinquent boys to admit 
their police contacts. Delinquent girls were significantly more likely 
than delinquent boys to deny having committed any delinquencies 
(2 tailed p. <-o1).- Both these findings point toward a greater reluct- 
ance to admit police contacts and more shame about them on the 
part of girls. l 

One other question gave direct evidence on the question of shame 
about delinquent behaviour by showing that-delinquent girls are less 
proud than boys of their behaviour. In exploring details of the 
delinquent act, we asked those delinquents who said that they had 
afterwards told some person or persons about their delinquency why 
they had spoken about it. Responses were coded into those which 
showed some pride or boasting about the delinquent act, and those 
which gave any other reason. ‘Table 2° shows that, as predicted, 
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delinquent boys were more likely than girls to talk about their delin- 
quencies because of pride in them.. 


TABLE 2 
Why Delinquents Told People About Their Offences 










Delinquent girls 
Delinquent boys 


x’?=2-88, 1 tailed p. <-05 
1 


Attitudes toward Delinquency 


Ten basic items were used in all the scales pertaining to attitudes 
toward delinquency and participation in it. Eight of these items 
covered the most common delinquent offences characteristic of each 
sex. The remaining two behaviours studied were of the “ tale-bearing ” 
type relatively approved of by society, but disapproved of by delin- 
quents. Therefore those who disapproved of the offences should 
approve, relatively, of the “ tale-bearing ” behaviours, and vice versa. 
These two items were included primarily to break a possible respondent 
set in the direction of assuming that all the behaviours asked about 
were uniformly and clearly “ bad.” One involved reporting someone 
to a teacher and another reporting someone to the police. 

Of the eight offences included, four were identical for both sexes. 
This allowed some comparison of differences in attitudes towards boys 
and girls committing the same offence, to study the existence of a 
“double standard.” The following is a list of the basic ten items 
which made up all the scales to be discussed in the remainder of this 
paper: 

1. Skipped school several times. 
2. For boys: beat up somebody for the fun of it. 
For girls: had had sex relations with several boys at different 
times. 
z. Told his (her) teacher about somebody who was breaking a 
school rule. 
4. Ran away from home. 
4. Had sex relations with his (her) “ steady.” 
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6. For boys: took a car that wasn’t his own for a joy ride. 
For girls: went in for heavy petting. _ 

. Had a drink along with his (her) friends. 

. For boys: broke somebody’s window on purpose. 
For girls: wouldn’t do whatever her parents told her. 


9. For boys: broke in and stole some stuff from a store. 
For girls: shoplifted from a store. 
10. Reported his (her) friend to the police for stealing, which his 
(her) friend had done. 

Three scales gathered information about attitudes toward delin- 
quency. The first scale measured attitudes toward male delinquency, 
and therefore all questions in it were prefixed by: “ How would you 
feel if the guy who was your best friend [for female respondents “ best 
boy friend ’’] did this? ” Similarly in the index on attitudes toward 
female delinquency, all ten questions were introduced by: “ How 
would you feel if the girl who was year best friend [“ best girl friend ” 
for boys] did this? ” 

The third attitudinal scale measured our respondents’ perception 
of their friends’ attitudes toward the respondents’ own potential 

‘delinquency. This scale was-considered important because of the well 
documented fact of pluralistic ignorance. .A wide gap can often exist 
between the actual private norms held by the members of a group and 
the norms which the members believe are held in common. For 
instance, all of a boy’s peers might individually be very tolerant of 
delinquent behaviour, yet he and his peers might be influenced by the 
belief that there was a strong group norm against delinquency. More- 
over, the individual’s perception. of group norms is the most crucial 
immediate influence on his behaviour. Actual group attitudes and 
responses to delinquency will affect only those who experiment with 
deviant behaviour. For all these reasons, the scale of perceived atti- 
tudes toward own potential delinquency was considered vital. For 
this scale the ten basic items were introduced by: “ How do you think 
most of your friends would feel toward youifyou...?” 

For all the attitudinal scales respondents were sacked to choose their 
answers from the following set of five responses : 


oN 


5. Would approve. 
4. Wouldn’t care; or, it would send on other things. 
%. Would disapprove, but not make an issue of it. 
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2. Would disapprove and tell him (her, me) so. l 
1. Wouldn’t have anything more to do with him (her, me). 


These numbers were reversed in coding items 3 and 10, the relatively 
socially approved behaviours, so that a high score in every case. 
indicated delinquent values and a low score showed socially approved 
values. 


Attitudes toward Male and Female Delinquency 


Since we predicted both that delinquents would score higher than 
non-delinquents and that boys would score higher than girls on these 
scales, delinquent boys would be expected to score highest of all four 
groups. Similarly, non-delinquent girls would be expected to score 
lowest, with the other two groups in between. It must be remembered 
that higher scores show greater toleration of delinquency. Table 3 
gives the mean score for each group on the scales of attitudes toward 
male delinquency, toward female delinquency, and toward the two 
combined. 
TABLE 3 


Mean Score of Each Group on Attitudes toward Male and Female Delinquency 


Attitude toward: | Attitudes held by: 


Male delinquency 
Female delinquency 


All delinquency 








2-85 


According to our predictions, in every case the number in the first 
column, that for non-delinquent girls, should be lowest, and the number 
in the fourth column, for delinquent boys, should be highest. A glance 
at Table 3 shows that these predictions are perfectly fulfilled in attitudes 
toward male delinquency and toward all delinquency, but some other 
factor has modified the attitudes toward female delinquency. Table 4 
shows this more clearly, for it gives the one-tailed significance levels 
reached for each prediction made. 

Table 4 shows that the only predictions not verified are those stating 
that girls will be more critical than boys of female delinquents. Even 
in these comparisons, non-delinquent girls are somewhat more critical 
of female delinquents than are non-delinquent boys. But both the 
non-delinquents and the delinquents, especially the latter, are influenced 
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TABLE 4 
One-tailed Significance Levels on the Wilcoxon Test * for Predictions as to 
Which Groups will have Greater Hostility toward Delinquency 
Predictions about Effects 
of Delinquency 









Attitude toward 
delinquent boys 

Attitude toward 
delinquent girls 


Attitude toward 
all delinquency 


by a tendency toward greater tolerance for the failings of their own 
sex. It is not too surprising that the delinquents find it easier to 
condemn offenders of the opposite sex than offenders of their own sex 
whose offences are the same as their own. Yet this tendency also 
extends in more moderate degree to the non-delinquents, and influences 
our later findings too. a 

Popular literature often asserts that there is no one so scathingly 
critical of a woman gone wrong as another woman. Of course this 
may be true of middle class women, of whom our sample is hardly 
representative. But when allowance is made.for the greater hostility 
of girls compared to boys toward any offender, the lower class girl is 
relatively more tolerant of an errant member of her own sex than is 
the lower class boy. , 

Clearly two factors influence the comparative attitudes of boys and 
girls toward delinquency: the predicted tendency of girls to be more 
hostile toward delinquency, and the tendency of each sex to be more 
critical of the opposite sex. Both these factors affect attitudes toward 
male delinquency in the same direction, influencing boys to be more 
tolerant of male delinquency. With regard to female delinquency, on 
the other hand, they operate in opposition to one another. Since the 
second factor, greater hostility toward delinquents of the other sex, 
works in opposite directions in these two indices, a combined index of 


2 The Wilcoxon signed-ranks matched-pairs test assesses whether two matched samples 
have significantly different mid-points. It would be ideal, for example, where the 
matched pairs were identical twins, one of each sex, and one wished to assess whether 
the boys’ PLOS were significantly different from the girls’, when all hereditary factors 
were being' held constant. 
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attitudes toward delinquents of both sexes eliminates this factor. 
This combined index is the best measure of the net effects of the 
predicted tendency of boys to tolerate delinquency more than girls 
do. The significant levels stated in Table 4 in relation to “ Attitudes 
toward all delinquency ” show clearly that girls are more critical of 
delinquency in general than are boys. 

An alternative approach to the same question is to compare the 
attitudes of all groups toward boys and girls committing the same 
offences. If there is more of a delinquent subculture among boys than 
among girls, and more social disapproval generally of female delin- 
quency than of male delinquency, then all groups should report more 
hostility toward female delinquents than toward boys committing the 
same offences. This idea is expressed popularly in the concept of the 
“ double standard.” Whereas Tables 3 and 4 contrasted the attitudes 
of boys and girls toward delinquency, Table 5 focuses on differing 
attitudes toward delinquents of each sex. Only the four offences 
identical for both sexes were included in this index, of course. 

Once again the predicted differences were modified by the tendency 
of each sex to be more critical of the other sex than of its own members. 
Yet the predicted tendency for all groups to be more critical of female 
delinquents also influenced them. As a result, the girls’ groups were 
about equally critical of both male and female delinquents. The girls 
were torn between the societal norm dictating a more critical attitude 
toward deviant girls, and the tendency to be more critical of the 
opposite sex. In contrast, both the double standard and loyalty to 
their own sex made boys more critical of female delinquents. Therefore 
both boys’ groups were far more critical of female delinquents than 
of boys who committed the same offences. 


TABLE § 


The “ Double Standard”: Mean Scores of All Non-delinquents and All Delinquents 
in their Attitudes toward Boys and Girls Committing the Same Offences 


Attitudes of 
All non-delinquents All delinquents 
Toward male delinquents 2-43 2-81 
Toward female delinquents 2-15 245 


` Non-delinquents more tolerant toward male than toward female delinquents, 
Wilcoxon 1 tailed p. <-oo1 


Delinquents more tolerant toward male than toward female delinquents, 
Wilcoxon 1 tailed p. <-oo1 
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The best way to find the net effect of the double standard itself was 
to examine the attitudes of all non-delinquents, boys and girls together; 
and of all delinquents, boys and girls together. Both non-delinquents 
and delinquents as a whole should be more critical of female delinquents 
than of male delinquents. Table 5 shows the results of this comparison. 


Perceived Attitudes toward Own Potential Delinquency 


In different ways all the comparisons thus far show that all groups are 
influenced primarily by an underlying social tendency to resist female 
deviancy more strongly. than male deviancy, and secondarily by a 
tendency to be somewhat more tolerant of deviants of one’s own sex. 
Since our next comparisons deal with friends’ attitudes toward oneself, 
only the predicted factor is considered: In Table 6, as in Table 3, the 
non-delinquent girls should have the lowest score, indicating strongest 
perceived. norms against delinquency. by their friends. The delinquent 
boys should have -the highest score, showing greatest toleration of 
a a their friends. 
“TABLE 6 
Mean Score of Each Group on Perceived Attitudes toward 
their own Potential Delinquency 








Attitudes of friends. toward | 
ndent’s own poreumal 
delinquency i 


-Every predicted difference was significant at the one-tailed -ox level 
on a Wilcoxon test.’ Thus delinquents and boys do believe their friends 
more tolerant of delinquency than do non-delinquents and girls. 


Pluralistic Ignorance 


It is interesting, too, to compare the group scores shown in Tables 7 
and 6. Table z shows each group member’s privately held attitudes; 
Table 6 shows each group member’s perception of his or her friends’ 
attitudes. A comparison of the two reveals an interesting type of 
pluralistic ignorance, in the reverse direction from most examples 
in the literature. Our respondents maintain that they would be more 
hostile toward delinquency in their friends than they believe their 
friends would be toward the respondents’ own delinquencies. In most 
other examples of pluralistic ignorance the privately held opinions are 

3 The four items where offences were different for each sex were not, of course, included 

‘in the sex comparisons. 
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more tolerant of deviancies than is the believed group norm; in this 
case, the private opinions seem to be more intolerant of deviancy than 
is the perceived group norm. : 

Two alternative explanations appear. It may be that respondents 
were influenced by the interview situation to portray their own private 
views as exceptionally virtuous and hostile toward delinquency. If 
the responses are reasonably honest, however, it appears that there is 
a peer group value in favour of toleration of delinquency, which 
contrasts with some degree of private internalised strong opposition to 
delinquency. The strong private internalised opposition may stem from 
childhood identification with parents or other adults and their values. 


Attitudinal Scales Concluded 


In. closing this section on attitudinal scales, we may conclude that all 
predictions have been verified. We have encountered one additional 
factor, however : the tendency for each sex to be less critical of its own 
delinquents. When this factor was extracted, the strong influence of 
the greater toleration of male delinquency than of female delinquency 
remained as predicted. The predicted greater toleration of delinquents 
for delinquency was clear throughout. 


Participation of Friends in Delinquency: [ntroduction 
The delinquency participation scales represent the behavioural counter- 
part of the attitudinal scales. Instead of asking how the respondent's 
peer group feels, they ask how his peers actually behave. Obviously 
behaviour and perceived behaviour of peers are important influences 
on respondents, as are attitudes and perceived attitudes. 

Accordingly the same basic ten items were used, preceded this time 
by: “How many of the boys you know well do you think have 
ever... ? ” for the male delinquency participation scale. For the 
female delinquency participation scale the word girls was substituted 
for boys, and of course the female offences were used in place of 
the male offences on the four items where these were different. There 
were again five alternatives, graded on a continuum, and again a high 
score showed delinquent values or contacts. The five choices were: 

. Most. l 
. Many. 

. Some. 

. A few. 

. None. 


me NWN A O 
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The two items relating to “ tale-bearing ” behaviour were omitted 
from this analysis because their meaning in this context was ambiguous. 
On the one hand, delinquents would be more opposed to reporting 
friends to the police and should therefore report. its occurrence less 
often among their friends. On the other hand, there would be so many 
more delinquencies among the friends of delinquents, according to our 
predictions, that the opportunity for reporting them to the police would 
be far greater. A similar logic applies to the sex comparisons. 

The indices therefore include only the remaining eight items. Our 
predictions were of course similar to those on the attitudinal scales. 
Boys. more than girls, and delinquents more than non-delinquents, 
should report greater numbers of delinquent friends. 


Participation of Friends in Delinquency: Findings 
Table 7 gives the mean score for each group on the participation of 
their friends in delinquency. It must be remembered that the higher 
the mean score, the greater is the proportion of delinquent friends, so 
that high scores can be expected among the delinquent groups. _ 


TABLE 7 
Mean Score of Each Group on Participation of Friends in Delinquency 










Participation of : 


Male friends 
Female friends 


Friends of both sexes 


2:72 






TABLE 8 


One-tailed Significance Levels on the Wilcoxon Test for Predictions as to 
Which Groups will have Most Delinquent Friends 
Groups predicted to have more delinquent friends 


Delinquents Boys 
‘| DG>NDG| DB>NDB | NDB>NDG | DB>DG_ 
13) 03 
07) 















Delinquent male friends 
Delinquent female friends 


Delinquent friends of both 
sexes 






Table 8 demonstrates that all the predictions about delinquency 
were fulfilled. Delinquents do have more delinquent friends than do 
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non-delinquents. The findings on the sex comparisons. are not so clear, 
but may be explained by other information gathered in the interview. 
It was found that delinquents of each sex were much more likely 
to commit their offences with others of the same sex,‘ and were also 
somewhat more likely to confide about their offences to others of the 
same sex.’ The practice of ‘participating with members of one’s own 
sex would lead delinquents to be more aware of delinquency participa- 
tion by members of their own sex. Similarly, the tendency to confide 
more about one’s delinquencies to members of one’s own sex would 
lead both delinquents and non-delinquents to know more delinquencies 
committed by their own sex. But this conflicts with the prediction 
that boys will know more female delinquents than will girls. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the boys’ groups, especially delinquent 
boys, fail to know more delinquent girls than do the girls’ groups. 
This reasoning cannot explain the very weak difference between 
the non-delinquent groups in their numbers of delinquent male friends. 
It might be argued that both non-delinquent groups know so few 
delinquents that significant differences are unlikely to appear. In 
support of this argument, Table 7 shows that mean scores for the 
non-delinquent groups fall in every case between no delinquent friends 
and a few delinquent friends. The non-delinquent groups were there- 
fore pressed fairly closely to the extreme end of the scale which 
indicated a near-absence of delinquent friends. It is also true that a 
combined index shows non-delinquent boys to have more delinquent 
friends of both sexes than do non-delinquent girls. However, we must 
observe that the findings on the sex comparisons of proportions of 
delinquent friends are the weakest of any of the predictions made. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Nearly all the predictions made were verified exactly. Two modifying 
factors were discovered. Each sex has a tendency to be more tolerant 
of delinquency by its own members. Also, each sex confided more 
in its own members, and therefore was slightly inclined to know more 
delinquents of its own sex. Apart from the effects that these two 
factors had on some of the data, the predictions were fulfilled almost 
perfectly. Delinquents and their friends clearly were more tolerant 
of delinquency and participated in it more frequently than non- 
4 Boys were more likely to commit offences with boys (2-tailed peer, and girls with 
girls (2-tailed p<-o1). < i : 
5 Boys were more hkely to tell boys about delinquencies (2-tailed p<-o1), and girls 
possibly somewhat more likely to tell girls (2-tailed p=-10). 
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delinquents and their friends. Boys and their friends were also 
more tolerant of delinquency and participated in it somewhat more 
frequently than girls and their friends. Girls also showed a tendency 
toward greater shame about delinquency, and there was a general 
disposition to condemn girls more than boys- for compittig the same 
offences. 

All these findings combine to give eoimideanle evidence that 
non-delinquents live in a social atmosphere with fewer cultural and 
subcultural supports for delinquency. ` Similarly, all girls, delin- 
quents and non-delinquents, are continuously faced with a relative 
absence of subcultural supports for delinquency and a much more 
stringent social disapproval of: delinquency than are boys. We can 
therefore. consider that we have documented the relative absence of 
subcultural and cultural support for female delinquency. This absence 
of cultural support is probably one tae factor means to the 
markedly lower rate of delinquency for girls. - 
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The Relevant Social Philosophy 


No court today would admit that its sentences were taken “ off the 
peg ” and in that attitude any court would doubtless be justified. But 
the amount of cutting and fitting that courts consider it right to do 
varies enormously. It varies because the principles such as they are, 
on which courts act, themselves vary with the social philosophy of 
their constituent members. It is therefore proposed to discuss the 
social philosophy which applies to the duty of assessing sentences. 

Every sentence should be governed by three considerations: the 
social seriousness of the offence in general; how grave in particular is 
the offence committed; and what (within lawfully permitted limits) is 
the proper way to reintegrate the offender into society. 

The first of these considerations is purely objective. It is to be 
measured by the maximum, and sometimes also the minimum, penalty 
prescribed by the law. The other two considerations are both sub- 
jective. The court asks itself how bad a case within its own category 
is that which is in question; and accordingly, subject to the third con- 
sideration, how far, if at all, below the maximum the penalty should 
fall. With that limit in mind it will pass to the last matter which it 
has to consider. 

It is at this point that the policies of the different courts mainly 
part company. There is, it is true, room for some considerable 
divergence of view as to the relative seriousness of certain offences, 
of which motoring and sexual offences are examples. But a knowledge 
of the legal maxima, combined with the impact of public opinion and 
occasional pronouncements of the Court of Criminal Appeal, tend to 
minimise differences on this aspect of the matter taken simply by itself. 
The real area of disagreement relates to the demands of justice as 
between the offence and the offender. 

The Jex talionis dies hard. If the price of an eye is not precisely 
an eye, there are still many to whom justice requires a fair equivalent. 


* Q.C, Ma(Oxon.), LL.M.(Lond.}; a Commissioner, Central Criminal Court; ate Recorder of 
West Ham; past member Management Committee, Mayford Approved S L 
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No one, it is true, would express it so crudely today. It would be put 
on a loftier level. Civilised society, it would be said, can only survive if 
it can maintain discipline. No discipline can be maintained if breaches 
are tolerated. Society is therefore obliged, in the interests of self- 
preservation, to vindicate its authority by the ruthless suppression of 
indiscipline. Ruthlessness knows no distinction of persons, any more 
than a sheep-dog discriminates between one straying sheep and another. 
For every offence, therefore, the price must be exacted which will 
make good to society the damage which has been done. 

But this apparently logical argument begs quite a number of 
questions. Is it indeed true that absolute social discipline is essential 
to survival? Of what does it secure the survival? Of a living, pro- 
gressing society? Or of an arthritic social order locked to a dead or 
dying past? But for its periodical rebels, where would be the civilised 
order-which we prize today? There must, it is true, be a limit to the 
toleration of breaches of. discipline—not, however, a rigid limit, nor 
one which calls for ruthless enforcement, nor one which inflexibly 
prices transgression. A living society maintains a living discipline, 
the living limits of which breathe in and out in rhythm with the 
imagination and unde tans of those who are charged with the duty 
of setting them. 

Metaphors apart, there are certain classes of offence ‘the social 
implications of which do mark out a broad and barely flexible line 
beyond which consideration for the personal problems of the offender 
must give way to the protest of the public against what he has done. 
If ever the courts should give the appearance of condoning crimes of 
violence, carefully: premeditated defiance of the law, large-scale’ frauds 
or the corruption of the young (to mention the more obvious invasions 
of social comity) public confidence in justice would be so seriously 
undermined as to: encourage victims of such crimes and their sym- 
pathisers to take the law into their own hands and, without the: 
formality of a trial, to retaliate in kind upon anyone suspected ‘of 
having so offended. The need for the law to vindicate its authority is 
thus paramount in considering sentence. - 

Next in importance comes the effect of the sentence in preventing 
a repetition of the offence, whether by the same offender or by others. 
Few would doubt that the carrying on of disreputable or illegal practices 
and professions can be priced out of the market by the prospect of 
penalties of appropriate severity. Offences, too,, which call for pre- 
meditation and careful preparation may be similarly discouraged. 
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This seems so self-evident that, as with the need to vindicate the law, 
so with the restraining effect of severity, there is an easy temptation 
to exaggerate the benefits of heavy sentences. Despite the extent, 
albeit fluctuating, of those categories of crime for which it is inevitable, 
there remains a vast area of anti-social behaviour within the scope of 
the criminal law, more especially below and up to quarter sessions 
level, where severity is neither necessary in any spectacular way to 
assert the majesty of the law nor effective to secure obedience to the 
law through fear. 


Reintegration 


It is yiki this great uncharted and loosely bounded area that the 
personal problem of the individual offender arises for special considera- 
tion. Most of the offences comprised within it are committed by 
those who by upbringing, frustration or inadequacy are morally out 
of adjustment: - Objective standards of right and wrong make no sense 
to them. The law appeals to them only so far as it secures for them 
what they have and what they want. Where it fails to do that, they 
regard it as having no claim on them at all. Some will be guided by 
the “ commandment ” not to be found out. The more optimistic or 
adventurous among them will gamble habitually on not being found 
out. No deterrent will restrain-these. Nor will it restrain those others 
who are so, desperate as to feel reckless of any consequences, and for 
whom even that “ eleventh commandment ” has no meaning. This is 
the stuff of which the great bulk of offenders is made; and, with those 
at.any rate who fall within the area mentioned, the main problem for 
the courts is their reintegration into normal law-abiding society. 

Precisely because it is so subjective, because each individual case 
has its own peculiar merits, that task is necessarily a hard one to fulfil, 
The battle cannot be fought “ by the book-of arithmetic.” It calls for 
qualities and attitudes in the court itself which transcend the merely 
practical. It calls for an outlook which embraces as a part of its 
natural inclination what may perhaps aptly be described as a policy 
of “ seventy times seven.’ 

This does not for one moment mean that those who administer the 
law should condone almost unlimited breaches, still less defiance, of 
the law. It means that while they detest wrongdoing, they care 
inwardly and deeply for the wrongdoer; that it matters to them what 
becomes of him; that his future is of greater importance than his past; 
and that their respect for him as a human being, as someone with 
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every possibility for good, overrides their disgust for his offences. This 
is to aim straight at the target. This is to awaken in the offender 
himself a genuine regard for law and order as a thing good in itself and 
a corresponding hostility to his‘own anti-social tastes: That is the 
whole of what reintegration involves. -Honesty pursued merely as a 
matter of policy is of only casual value. There are times ‘when it is 
not discernible as politic at all. Crime is only sometimes demonstrable 
as-not being a paying proposition. Doing right, morever, is frequently 
most unremunerative. -The lessons of conventional penalties are no 
sooner learnt than they are belied. To the unwanted, the rejected, 
the failures, who make up the raw material of: the criminal world, 
finding themselves valued, accepted and encouraged is the true antidote 
for their moral sickness. 3 


l The Technique. of Social Forgiveness ' 

Such social forgiveness, however, while it must truly come from the 
heart, calls for a certain technique if it-is to be effectively expressed. 
Much hard exercise on the part of the court must go into understanding 
and caring for offenders. The conditions in which they live, the back- 
grounds which account for their distorted outlook on the social order 
—these things should be studied at first hand. To read-‘them up is 
useful, but not enough.’ Lectures may arouse interest, but will hardly 
stimulate affection. Only direct personal:contact will achieve that, 
contact moreover on terms of easy social equality. All this should 
begin well before a judicial appointment has been attained, because 
social contacts between a judge and those whom he has sentenced or 
may be called upon to-sentence are necessarily restricted. By the 
time he is on the bench, the judge or magistrate should already have 
learnt to see clearly what he is aiming to achieve. The objective is not 
inclusion but integration; and that cannot be achieved unless a personal 
- bond has been established between the court and the offender. Instinc- 
tively, there must be mutual regard. This cannot be called up; it must 
exist. In the nature of things the initiative cannot come from the 
dock; it must radiate from the bench. 

Coming down again from the sublime, one has only to survey the 
narrow range of expedients open to our criminal courts to realise how 
vitally necessary is this spiritual element. Non-institutional treatment 
essentially contains it. ‘What is so often described as giving the 
offender “ a chance ” is really a way of according him a vote of con- 
fidence. . It can, of course, be done in so clumsy a way as to-defeat 
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itself at the outset. But if the offender is really allowed to feel that 
he is trusted to adjust himself, with or without professional guidance, 
then already a good deal has been done towards reintegration. To some 
extent the same applies to institutional treatment, so far at any rate as 
approved schools and borstals are concerned. Inevitably, the degree 
of trust is severely curtailed. The professional guidance is intensified. 
But at least the key-note of the training is social integration, and ‘the 
penal element is played down. To the varying extent to which a sense 
of mutual respect and personal affection is generated, these institutions 
show a measure of success. 

Detention centres are another matter altogether. The stilsconke 
~ behind them is that rebellious young men are to learn to their severe 
cost that crime does not pay. Ironically, even in attempting to 
inculcate this fallacious doctrine, they defeat their own ends. For the 
return of the chastened youth to his ‘fellow. cads is hailed with a hero’s 
welcome comparable to that accorded an astronaut returning to earth. 
He will, so to speak, “‘ strip ‘his sleeve and show his scars,” secure in 
the knowledge that he is now immune from at most and improbably 
a second sentence of the same kind, and elated with a sense that the 
price was well worth paying. Many a veteran home from the horrors 
of war has enjoyed similar feelings. ` ` 

Prisons have come to stay indefinitely. Until the wit of man can 
devise some alternative means of vindicating law and order against 
those who flagrantly and persistently defy them, prisons there must 
be. What is so deplorable is that those whom they fail to reintegrate 
too often disintegrate. In the nature of things, prison expresses neither 
respect nor trust nor affection. It does not even teach that crime does 
not pay, only that being caught does not pay. -Much of the lost time 
spent there can thus be gainfully empoy learning how best not to 
be caught. 

Yet it is not for lack of sound and Hanane ideas that prison fails. 
Too often such ideas are defeated by incongruous buildings, insufficient 
staff and conflicting opinions as to the end in view and how: it should 
be carried out. Even the modern scientific treatment which is given 
in some of the prisons is largely doomed at the outset by the very 
conditions of compulsion which are most unfavourable to its success. 
The impact of imprisonment, too, on the individual prisoner varies 
widely. But at some stage in the process of moral restoration a peak 
is reached beyond which deterioration sets in. Generally speaking, 
few men can stand more than three years’ imprisonment without the 
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risk of passing this peak. Unhappily, there are those offences, already 
noticed, the social implications of which are such that the welfare of 
the offender has to be overridden altogether, and a sentence, perhaps a 
much longer sentence than he can bear, has to be imposed which may 
break down whatever moral fibre he has left. But the fact that the 
eventual return of an incurably anti-social member in itself inflicts an 
injury on society should also be weighed in the balance against the 
social necessity on other grounds of a long sentence being imposed. A 
socially reintegrated former black sheep may be worth more in the 
long run to society than an over-sentenced embittered moral wreck. 


Punishment 


So far punishment as such has not been mentioned. Its place in the 
scheme of things is very apt to be misunderstood. In spite of its 
common acceptance, the view that the vindication of law and order 
and the deterrence of a repetition of the offence are both constituent 
elements of punishment is not an accurate one. They are in fact simply 
occasions for punishment on objective grounds of policy. But punish- 
ment itself is subjective. It is visited upon an individual in respect 
of his personal offence. Its aim should be to correct his moral and 
social maladjustment and to fit him to take a proper place again among 
the law-abiding. Its effectiveness to this end depends on its being 
correctly tailored to his measurements. The fact that he may, for 
reasons extraneous to himself, have to be fitted into unsuitably cut 
penal garments, means that he is being made to suffer for the mistakes 
and failings and wrongdoings of others. He is not being punished. He 
is being offered up as a sacrifice. This occurs whenever a court adopts 
the attitude that a particular offence is becoming too prevalent and 
that an example must be made of the next offender, and again whenever 
a crushing sentence is passed in order to satisfy public indignation, 
although the inevitable effect will be to render the offender more rather 
than less anti-social. For the reasons already discussed, there are 
unfortunately times when this simply must be done. Society is not 
just an aggregation of its component individuals. Everyone has to 
suffer for the wrongdoing of everyone else as well as for his own; and 
it is the least guilty, those who decline to beggar their neighbours in 
order to escape from their own predicament, who in practice have to 
suffer the most. But that is the very essence of sacrifice. To call it 
punishment is to confuse thought. : 

In choosing the appropriate punishment, therefore, the court should 
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first ask itself: “ Is this a case for simple punishment, or for punishment 
plus? ” If it is the latter, it may still be helpful to consider what would 
be the proper “ bespoke ” punishment, and thereafter, having assessed 
the inevitable “ plus,” to see how far that can be added on without 
totally defeating the value of the punishment pure and simple. There 
can even be cases where “ punishment minus” may be proper. 
Another objective factor which enters constantly into sentencing is 
uniformity. The basic justice of each case being considered on its own 
merits is often overlaid by. the injustice (or seeming injustice) of- two 
offenders being unequally dealt with for comparable offences or even 
for the identical offence. In such a case it may seem fairer to under- 
sentence one than to over-sentence the other. 

The problem of uniformity is, however, much more complex than 
this simple occasional expedient suggests. It is not limited to such 
individual instances. It arises constantly-as between the policy of one 
court and that of another. The short answer is, no doubt, co-ordination 
of policy. But human problems of this: kind do not admit of short 
answers. Co-ordinated sentencing policy involves the standardisation 
of sentences; and with even approximate standardisation the court is 
back again to sentences “ off the peg.” The more so, since an agreed 
standard, where policies differ so widely, is apt to be a compromise 
which accords with the views of neither school of thought. If policies 
did not differ so much, there would.be no pressing call for co-ordination. 
It is natural that any school of thought should deplore what it must 
look upon as the misguided views-of those who pursue a contrary 
policy. But no progress could ever be made unless there were pioneers 
(informed, conscientious and experienced, of course) who were free to 
act within their powers according to their own lights. 


: . The Public Attitude 
Progress there must be.: This applies not only to the exercise by the 
court of its existing powers, but-to the adaptation by legislation of 
those powers to a changing social attitude towards punishment. It 
may be the time is not yet when that change is perceptible. Crime, 
as a social plague, still arouses both fear and vindictiveness in the 
public consciousness,. directed against those who commit it. Not only 
is it the business of the law to suppress it; punishment, and the threat 
of punishment, are accepted as the only effective methods of its sup- 
pression. In theory that proposition may be unanswerable. But behind 
it lies the fallacious proposition that every penalty is the equivalent 
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of punishment. As has been submitted, only that element in a penalty 
which tends towards the reintegration of the offender is, properly 
speaking, punishment. Thus, neither the death penalty nor a fine, 
although obviously penal in the sense.of being highly disagreeable, is 
truly a punishment at all; for neither tends of: itself to reintegrate 
anyone. At the best, each is’ designed to inculcate the false and 
pernicious doctrine that crime does not pay. Without entering into 
the controversial argument as'to whether the death penalty is necessary 
for the vindication-of the.authority of the law or is more effective than 
less drastic expedients as a-deterrent, it can safely be asserted that it 
has no socially-remedial effect on the offender.. Fines may, it is true, 
serve (aś has been noticed) to price out:certain types of offence, and 
in that sense to have a deterrent value. . But the offence, once com- 
mitted, the fine does no more than buy off further consequences. It 
leaves the moral, as opposed to-the merely self-protective attitude of 
the offender towards obedience to the law just where it stood. 

Only in parts, in fact, is the penal system based other than on the 
idea that the courts are concerned with retaliation for and discourage- 
ment of crime. Such concepts as reintegration are considered, in 
general, as none of their business. In principle, the sociologists are 
left to take care of that. The growing use of probation, and some of 
the expedients for dealing with juvenile offenders, are making inroads 
on this attitude. Nevertheless, the range of available remedies leaves 
little scope for handling the wrongdoer with his reintegration promi- 
nently in mind. In devising the bespoke sentence, the court is still 
left to cut the coat with blunted scissors and a deficiency of cloth. 

The old-fashioned priggishness which sets down men with 
“ records ” in a class apart, giving thanks for not being like them, 
positively contributes to crime by frustrating reintegration. More 
recidivism can be put down to the resentment of workmates, the 
_ reluctance of many potential employers, and the holy horror of the 
worthy at the idea of soldiers having to serve the country side by side 
with men who have served a sentence, than can fairly be traced to 
persistent criminal tastes or tendencies. The attitude of the elder 
brother of the prodigal son was magnanimous in comparison! So long 
as this segregationist outlook persists the purpose of punishment will 
always be defeated. Instead of reinstating the offender in society, each 
fresh penalty will be a further disqualification for any prospect of his 
return to the fold. Granted that genuine repentance must come before 
forgiveness; granted that those who profit by wrongdoing have no 
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THE Criminal Justice Act, 1948, made provision for a new form of 
treatment of offenders under twenty-one years of age—the attendance 
centre. Section 19 of this Act says: 


““Where a court of summary jurisdiction has power . . . to 
impose imprisonment on a person who is not less than twelve but 
under twenty-one years of age, or to deal with any person . . . for 
failure to comply with any of the requirements of a probation 
order, the court may, if it has been notified by the Secretary of 
State that an attendance centre is available for the reception from 
that court of persons of his class or description, order him to 
attend at such a centre, to be specified in the order, for such 
number of hours, not exceeding twelve in the aggregate, as may be 
so specified : 

“ Provided that no such order shall be made in the case of a 
person who has been previously sentenced to imprisonment, 
Borstal training or detention centre,-or has been ordered to be 
sent to an approved school.” : 


The Criminal Justice Act of 1961 reduced the minimum age to ten 
years and allowed the number of hours to exceed twelve in certain 
circumstances. These alterations came into effect on October 2, 1961. 

The first centre for boys under seventeen was opened in the middle 
of 1950 and there are now over forty such centres. In December 1958 
the Prison Commissioners opened an attendance centre for youths aged 
17 to 20 years in Manchester. Another was not opened until the ‘spring 
of 1964, in Greenwich. 

This analysis deals with the intake to the Manchester centre during 
the first three years. The information is compiled mainly from what 
the youth himself said when questioned at his first attendance and its 
veracity cannot always be checked. The details of subsequent offences 


* Home Office Research Unit. We wish to thank the Chief Constable of Salford Mr. J. E. 
Cotton, and Mr. Fenton, records officer, for their very great help and the amount of 
work they did for us in the comparison of fines and attendance centre as treatments. 
We are also indebted to Mr. Walsh, Salford’s stipendiary magistrate, for allowing us 
access to court records. The record forms were filled in by the staff of the centre; 
without their help, particularly that of Mr. Jones, who also wrote the description of 
the centre, this account would have been impossible. 
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have been obtained from the Criminal Record Office and, where such 
a record exists for a youth, the previous criminal history could also be 
checked. 

There were five young men ordered to attend in 1958, 52 in 1959, 
114 in 1960 and 114 in 1961, making 285 in all.’ Of these, there 
were 21 (four, 11 and six) who never attended the centre or for 
whom the order was revoked before their first appearance. The 
order was discharged for another 33 of the young men during their 
period of attendance, for which the following reasons were given: 
17 for non-attendance, seven for committing a further offence whilst 
still attending the centre, four for medical reasons, three were released 
to join ships, one committed a breach of the centre rules and one was 
found to have been at an approved school. This analysis will relate 
to the 264 who actually attended during 1958-61, whether they 
completed the required number of hours or not. 


Description of Centre 


The centre is equipped to take 30 youths from courts in and 
around Manchester, and is open each Saturday afternoon, except the 
last in every month. It is held at the Police Headquarters, Longsight, 
and comprises one large hall. The staff are a principal officer, a 
principal instructor, a physical education instructor and an executive 
officer—all volunteers from the staff of Manchester Prison. Youths 
normally complete their sentences of between 12 and 24 hours in 
periods of two hours, but this may be varied as a disciplinary measure 
by the officer-in-charge, who may instruct a young man to attend for 
one hour only, thereby extending the number of SACS which the 
youth has to sacrifice. 

It was originally intended that the period of O TS should be 
divided into two—the first hour to be spent in cleaning and re- 
decorating the premises, the second in doing P.T.—but that any lad 
who responded well to treatment should be given constructive occupa- 
tion under instruction in such activities as first aid, shoe repairing, 
elementary electrical maintenance, etc. Unfortunately, due to a lack 
of proper facilities and other difficulties, no instruction has been given 
so far. However, the cleaning and redecorating, which take a full hour, 
provide a useful service appreciated by the police who use the premises 
during the week, and the cleaning of the floor i is a necessary prepara- 
tion to the P.T. session following. 


1 The five men who first attended in December 1958 have been added to the 1959 figures 
throughout this report. 
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The attendance centre is a form of punishment more serious than 
most fines but not so severe as imprisonment and the presence of prison 
staff rather than ns gives . the lads rather a jolt on pnt first: 
attendance. 


Description of the 264 Attenders 


Age and Schooling 


Two-thirds of the young men were in the lower half of the age 
range, all but 19 had attended secondary modern schools and only four 
had stayed at school beyond 15-years of age, although three-quarters 
had ‘attended some form of classes after leaving school. (The pro- 
portion of school children not leaving school until 16 or older in 
England and -Wales as a whole in 1960 has been estimated conserva- 
tively at between a quarter anda fifth.) 

These youths were born in the period 1938-44 and so were almost 
entirely war children. À 


Living and Family Situation 


Nine of the young men were married and living with their wives. 
Of the remaining 255, 227 (89 per cent.) were living with one-or both 
natural parents, 14 (6 per cent.) with other relatives and 11 (4 per cent.) 
were,.in lodgings. Sixty-one per cent..said that they belonged to the 
Church of England, 37 per cent. Roman Catholics. Fifty-seven (22 
per cent.) had lost one or, both parents, most frequently. their father 
(in 41 cases) and for a further 19 (7 per cent.) their parents were living 
apart. This 29 per cent..is comparable with the 27 per cent. of boys 
attending junior centres reported by McClintock (1961) to be living 
with only one or with neither parent. It is not known if this isa 
larger proportion than for other youths of this generation; their fathers 
were of a vulnerable age group during the war and also they were from 
an industrial area where the risk of fatal accidents at work would 
naturally be higher than for the country as a whole. 

Twenty of the boys (8_per cent.) were only children, whilst just 
over a third had four or more brothers or sisters. (This latter compares 
with 46 per cent. sound by Merintack for 15 to 16 year-old ae at 
junior centres.) ~ i 

- The average number of siblings of the youths attending the centre 
was 3-0 compared with 3-7 found by McClintock for his 15 to 16 year- 
old attendance centre boys. In-estimating the average size.of families 
from which the senior attendance centre boys came, allowance must 
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be made for the fact that, if all boys in a family are equally likely to 
offend, a family with, say, three male children stands three times the 
chance of being represented than would a family with one boy. Taking 
this into account, it is estimated that the average size of the youth’s 
family is 3-3 children, a smaller size than was found by McClintock. 


Occupation of Father 


The father’s occupation as recorded on the form consisted in many 
cases’ only of a broad description, such as “engineer.” Of the 174 young 
men living with both parents, only two appeared to have fathers in 
the Registrar-General’s social classes higher than class III. The majority 
of fathers were skilled men (fitters, turners, wireworkers, textile 
workers, drivers, etc.) or unskilled manual workers (dock labourers, 
other labourers, cleaners, etc.) as would be expected from the area in 
which the centre is situated. 

Job History 

Most of the young men had had several changes of job since leaving 
school but 122 (46 per cent.) had stayed at least two years in one job. 
One hundred and twenty (45 per cent.) had received some sort of 
training. Only 13 had had any experience of office work. 

The time since leaving school must'vary for the 17 year-olds com- 
pared with the older youths, and the number of jobs was examined in 
relation to age. Rather surprisingly, as many as a quarter of those 
aged 17 (25) had had five or more jobs; the comparable figure for the 
18 year-olds was 40 per cent. (29) and for those aged 19 or 20, 33 per 
cent. (29). (These proportions are not significantly different statistic- 
ally atthe 5 per cent. level.) 


Offences for which the Attendance Centre Order was made 


In half the cases, the young man had been convicted of being drunk or 
drunk and disorderly; the next most frequent offences were larceny 
and motoring offences (mostly “ taking and driving away ”) each of 
which accounted for a fifth of the total. Assault, disorderly behaviour, 
malicious wounding or possession of an offensive weapon together 
came to 9 per cent. of the total cases. (The relation of offence to age 
and to the particular court passing sentence is dealt with later.) 

The dividing line between these categories is not always clear. ` For 
example, one young man was convicted of “stealing a glass valued 
rs. 8d.” but he was said ‘to be drunk at.the time. Another’s offence 
' was stealing a motor-cycle which may well have been similar to 
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Offence Group Number Percentage 
Drunk or drunk and disorderly 129 49% 
Motor offences* 45 17% 
Larceny bo 46 17% 
Assault, malicious wounding, disorderly 

behaviour, etc. © 24 9% 
Wilful damage 10 4% 
Loitering with intent, on enclosed 

- premises, etc. D 5 2% 
Others 5 2% 
TOTAL 264 * 100% 


*“ Taking and driving away” and minor Road Traffic Act offences. 


“ taking and driving away.” A youth ordered to the centre for stealing 
a lavatory chain was at the same time put on probation for fighting 
in the street when presumably he could have been using the chain as a 
weapon and thus be in a similar position to the young man who was 
charged with “ being in the possession of an offensive weapon, a metal 
studded belt.” . 

Besides “ drunk and disorderly ” and “ taking and driving away,” 
the offences, even as stated, covered a wide range including riding a 
pedal-cycle without lights or reflector, stealing an ashtray, failing to 
comply with the conditions of a probation order, indecently assaulting 
a female and assault occasioning bodily harm. 

For just over a third of the young men, the offence was the-first 
with which they had been charged, almost a similar proportion had 





Previous Drunk and and 


convictions 







Age at first 
offence 





Under 10 
1o<s 
1s and over 
Unknown 


TOTAL 
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been convicted of one previous offence, 18 had already had four or 
more convictions. Sixty-five (24 per cent.) had first offended while of 
school age. ` 

The larceny group tended to have the highest percentage of first 
offenders and the “‘ taking and driving ” and “ others ” groups had the 
greatest proportion of early starters in offending, although there was 
no statistical significance in the difference between proportions in the 
offence groups for either of these characteristics. 

The most frequent penalty given in the past was a fine, given in 
106 (40 per cent.) of the cases, 61 (23 per cent.) had previously been 
put on probation, seven had had institutional treatment.’ Some of the 
youths, of course, had had several of these penalties. 


` The Use Made of the Centre by the Courts 


Ninety per cent. of the young men had been sentenced by the 
magistrates in Salford or Manchester: Bury, Bolton, Eccles, Knutsford, 
Radcliffe and Heywood magistrates used the centre only occasionally, 
probably due to the distance of the centre from the boy’s home. Salford 
magistrates made increasing use over the three years and by 1961 
70 per cent. of the young men were sent from courts in this borough. 

` Moreover, Salford sent more drunk and disorderly youths to the 
centre, 102 (79 per cent.) of the 129 in this group. This, together with 
the increasing use of the centre by this borough, ‘meant that in 1961 
“ drunks ” formed a greater proportion of all offenders (60 per cent. 
compared with 38 per cent. in 1949-60). 

Further information about the proportion of youths appearing 
before the Salford court who are sent to the centre has been given by 
the Chief Constable. From -December 1948 to September 1962, 176 
youths were ordered to attend the centre, the offence of 128 (73 per 
cent.) of these being drunkenness. During this time, 576 youths of this 
age group appeared before the court for this offence so that attendance 
centre orders were given in between one-fifth to one-quarter of the 
cases of drunkenness. For indictable offences only 28 out of a total 
of 456 (6 per cent.) appearing before the court were sent to the centre. 
Further comparison between those convicted of drunkenness and given 
attendance centre orders and those fined is made later. 

The courts obviously applied different standards of selection to 
persons of different ages. The 17 year-old youths ordered to attend 


2 Three had been at remand homes, two at approved schools (a fact which was unknown 
at first by the centre), one at a reformatory in Eire, and one at a probation hostel. 
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were charged with what appeared to be more serious offences than 
those in the older groups and had started offending earlier, though they 
did not seem to have a significantly different number of previous con- 
victions. These characteristics, when they appeared in older offenders, 
apparently earned other sentences : 


Zs Age: ) 17 18 19 20 
Total in Group* “102 73 61 27 
Previous convictions None 31 32 28 7 
I 37 21 _1§ 6 
2* 18 4° ° 6 9 
3 8 ae 3 4 
4 or more 7 3 7 I 
Unknown I — 2 — 
Age at first offence Under 10 6 3 2 — 
10-14 27 15 10 2 
15-17 ‘66 - I6 6 6 
18 and over — 39 39 19 
Unknown 3 — 4 — 
Offence Drunkenness £ ZI 45 37. 16 
Motoring 25 10 5 5 
Larceny * 2I 9 I2 3 
Malicious wounding, etc: I5 4 4 I 
Loitering with intent, on 
enclosed premises 2 I 2 — 
Wilful damage 5 7 I I 
Indecent assault on girl 2 — — — 
Others PETS I I — I 
Year 1959 2% “12 12 6 
1960 42- 33 19 9 
1961 37 28 Zo 12 


* Age not recorded for one young man 


The greater proportion of older persons in 1961 is related to the 
increasing use of the centre by the court in Salford for cases of drunken- 
ness. These cases sent to the attendance centre tend to’ have fewer 
“ early starters ” in that 23 out of 129 (18 per cent.) of the drunk and 
disorderly youths first offended at school age compared with 42 out of 
134 (31 per cent.) of those sent convicted of other offences. This may be 
expected, since there is prohibition on serving people under 18 with 
alcoholic drinks and since money is needed before one can offend in 
this way, in distinction to most other offences where the acquisition of 
money or goods is the aim of the offender. l 

The selection of a different type of young man from a different 
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area in 1961 may be related to the increased proportion who had 
received further education of some form after leaving school; among 
the 1959-60 intake this was 26 (17: per çoe) and in 1961 it was 42 
(39 per cent.). 


Subsequent Offences within One Year of First Attendance 
at the Centre 


People attending the centre were followed up at the Criminal Record 
Office for subsequent offences. Fifteen of those attending in 1959, 26 
of those in 1960 and 28 of those in 1961 had offended again within a 
year of first attending the centre, a twelve month reconviction rate 
of 26 per cent. for each year’s intake. 

There was no difference in the rate according to the type of school, 
religious affiliation, size of family and between youths with both 
parents alive compared with those who had lost one parent or both. 

There was a slight inverse gradient with age which may have been 
related to the different standards of selection. The reconviction rates 
of youths in the various offence groups differed in that the “ taking 
and driving away ” offenders re-offended more often.’ 


Total number attending in 1959, 1960 and 1961 =264 
Number re-offending within one year=69 (26%) 





Religion 








Age C.ofE. RC. Other 
Number 102 7% 6I 27 160 98 6 
Re-offenders | 3% 20 10 6 43 25 ù I 

32% 27% 27% 26% 





17% 22% 
— 










‘School Sec. Mod. Others . Leftatrs Further None 
4 educn. 
Number 245 19 250 68 196 
Re-offenders 66 


3 65 19 
(16%) 26% 28% 


Alive and Separated Mother Father. Both Un- 





together dead dead dead recorded 
Number 175 19 16 39 = 6. 
Re-offenders 43 5 5 II 2 4 
Percentage 25% 
28% 


3 This characteristic was also found among a random group of offenders in the Metro- 
politan Police district in 1956. The result was not attributable to more previous con- 
victions. 
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Of D Taking and Malicious Willful 
ence runk, * driving Larceny wounding damage Others 
Number 129 ‘44. - 46 24 Io II 
Re-offenders | yo |. 18 . II: 6 2 2 
Percentage 23% 41% 24% 
: 22% 





Number of sibs} o r> 2° & 4 5 6 6+. Unknown 


Number 20 SI SI 40 34 22-- I6 24- 6 
Re-offenders | 4 12 I5 I3 7 3 4 9 2 
Percentage | 20% 24% 29% 32% 21% ——=————— 

. 26% 


The two fields in which subsequent offenders differed most markedly 
from those not offending within a year were job-history and previous 
convictions. Age at first offence did not appear to differentiate except 
where the first offending had. been at 18 years or older. 














Number of jobs since 
leaving school 








I 2 3 4 5 6 over recorded 






Number 49 45 45 49 23 -24 36 2 
Re-offenders 6. If Ir ‘1% 6 .7 15 - 
Percentage 15% 24% 24% 27% 26% 29% 42% - 







4and Un- 

Previous convictions o I -2 3 over recorded 
Number 98 79 48 18 18 nog 
Re-offenders. 2I 19 5 ~ 


Percentage 


Age at first offence Underto t0-14° 1§-17 over ` Unrecorded 


Number II 54 95 97 7 
Re-offenders 2 I7 32 . 16° 2 
Percentage (18%) 32% 34% 17% 





The relation between previous indictable convictions and recon- 
victions was very similar to that found in other studies for the same 
age group (Home Office, 1964). Hence it appears that, if previous 





Number of previous Number Number Expected 
INDICTABLE offences of boys reconvicted ; rates * 
o . 147- 29=20% - ` 20%-25% 
I 64 21= 33% 30%-35% 
2 or more 45 17=38% . 35 %-45% 





* Insufficient information in eight cases 
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indictable convictions are the only consideration, the attendance centre 
as a treatment is neither worse nor better than other forms. 

The interval between the first centre attendance and the re-offence 
is shown below. Two-thirds of those who were going to re-offend 
within `a year did so before six months had passed. The proportion of 
re-offenders among youths with three or more offences was about twice 
that among the first and second offenders eee the speed of 
re-offending was about the same. 









Subsequent offenders with 
Three or more 
previous 
convictions * 







Youths who had 
asubsequent 
offence 











Time from first 
attendance to 
re-offence 


One previous 


Two previous 
conviction * 


convictions * 






* Including the conviction for which the attendance centre order was made. 


The scoring of Mannheim and Wilkins (1955) for Borstal boys was 
not a very appropriate predictor of success for these youths since 
previous committal to prison or approved school (scoring eight points) 
did not apply and the factor of living in an industrial area (also scoring 
eight points) did not add to any discrimination since it applied to all 
those at the centre. The remaining factors contributing to the scoring 
were thus: evidence of drunkenness, previous treatments, longest 
period in any job -and whether living with parents or not. These 
divided the centre young men into three groups with reconviction 
rates of 19 per cent., 30 per cent. and 37 per cent. compared with 
expectations of 16 per cent., 36 per cent. and 43 per cent. from 
Mannheim and Wilkins, but nearly half the youths came into the first 
group. Using the number of convictions only, the failure rate for those 
with under three previous convictions was 20 per cent. (36 out of 177) 
and for those with three or more convictions 39 per cent. (33 out of 
84). For drunkenness cases by themselves, these proportions were 
16 per cent. (14 from 88) and 44 per cent. (17 from 39). 

The offences for which reconviction occurred varied widely. These 
reconvictions were divided into three groups, roughly in order of 
severity of offence, to see whether the youths in these groups could be 
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distinguished at the time of their attendance centre offence. The 
grading of offences was of course subjective and, on the limited infor- 
mation available, open to misclassification whatever criterion was used. 
Penalty received, a relatively objective criterion, cannot be used since 
this depends partly on previous record as well as the severity of the 
offence. Those classified as “ major ” offences were: 


assault occasioning actual bodily harm, 
breaking and entering, 
robbery, 
found on enclosed premises, 
driving whilst disqualified. 
“Minor ” offences * were: 
taking and driving away, 
drunkenness, 
wilful damage. 


A group of offences described as “ stealing ” (plus one receiving) were 
put into a separate category. 
- Numbers in these groups are very small but comparison of the 
“major ’ "and “ minor’ ’ groups indicated that frequency of job-change 
and number of previous convictions seemed to distinguish not only 
reoffenders from those not offending again, but also those committing 
serious from less serious subsequent offences. In addition, the age at 
first conviction was slightly cierent in me re-offending groups. 


Number of jobs since D a 8 l ‘and 





7 

leaving school:— rt 2 3 4 > s§and6 over Unknown Total 
No reoffence 34 34 34 36 34 21 2 195 
Major re-offence I 4 6 3 8 l 7 = 29 
Stealing - I 2 2 4 ° 4 5 - 18 
Minor re-offence 4 5 6 I Z - 22 
Total re-offending 6 If II 1% 13 Is - 69 
Previous convictions:— o 1 2 8 “4+ Unknown Total 
No re-offence - 84 58 29 13 8 7 195 
Major re-offence : 4 10 7 4 4 - 29 
Stealing 4 § 4 I 4 ~ 18 
Minor re-offence 7 6 8 - I - 22 
Total re-offending Ig 2I 19 5 9 - 69 


4 Minor offences may not be complete as not all are consistently notified to CR.O. 
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‘18 and 
Age at first offence:— Under 1o 10-14 15-17 over Unknown Total 
No’ reoffence 9 36 63 . 82 5 195, 
Major re-offence I II 12 4° I 29 
Stealing I 4 7 6 - 18 
Minor re-offence - 2 13 6 I ` 22 
Total re-offending 2 6 2 69 


7° 32 I 


Comparison of Reconviction Rates of Men Convicted of being Drunk 
who were Sent to the Atteridance Centre with Those | 
who were Fined 


Through the courtesy of the stipendiary magistrate of Salford, a list 
was obtained of all young men aged 17 to 20 inclusive who were 
convicted during 1961, except those convicted of minor motoring 
offences (e.g., driving a motor cycle at more than 30 m.p.h.), dropping 
litter, playing football in the street, etc. There were 3450 such meh of 
whom 164 were cases of drunkenness. Approximately two-thirds of 
these latter were fined and almost a third ordered to go to the a. 
ance centre; only 4 per cent. were given other penalties. 

The Chief Constable of Salford arranged to supply details of any 
previous or subsequent offences for the youths convicted of drunken- 
ness. (These convictions differed from those supplied by C.R.O. since 
offences such as drunkenness and taking and driving away need not be 
notified to C.R.O.). Youths not resident in Salford, although sentenced 
in that city, had to be excluded since records of their offences were not 
kept by Salford police and there was no record of where they were 
living. As the Manchester docks are in Salford, a number of seamen 
were in this series and they also were excluded. The exclusions are 
given below, leaving 32 attendance centre boys and 57 who were fined. 


Drunkenness Attendance Centre Fined 
Total number of appearances 53 IOI 
Non-resident 14 17 
Seamen I 18 
Did not attend centre 6 - 
Imprisoned in lieu of fine - I 
Appeared more than once in the year -— : 8 
Remainder : 72 -57 
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The characteristics of the two groups are given below: 


Drunkenness Attendance Centre 

Total number 32 
Age 17 

18 

19 

20 

Previous 

Convictions 44 


- 
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Ww 
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4. 
6 
3 
4 
2 
I 
2 
9. 
7 
3 
3 


N 
Qn 
IRLS 





Those sent to the attendance centre were younger and more of 

them were first offenders than were those who were fined. This was 
so whether any offence or only indictable offences were considered. 
- - Any reconviction within a period of 18 months from the conviction 
was recorded and has been shown in the next table related to age and 
previous convictions. (The numbers who were reconvicted within this 
period are shown in brackets.) 

The overall 18-month reconviction rate is very similar for youths 
in either treatment group as is the comparable rate for those with no 
previous convictions or with many. (The 18 year-old young men 
appear to have a somewhat better, after-history when fined than when 
sent to the attendance centre, but numbers are too small for any definite 
conclusions to be drawn.) 

Although the proportion re-offending was very similar in the two 
groups, the speed of offending seemed to be slower in the attendance 
centre group. Of those who did offend in the 18-month period, six 
of the 16 attendance centre youths but only two of the 26 fined did so 
more than one year after the index offence. 

The centre attendances cover six weeks in the majority of cases. 
Although some offended again whilst still attending, it does seem that 
these youths were somewhat slower to re-offend, although they 
“caught up” with the fined youths in 18 months. This deterrent 
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Previous convictions 
z 4 4Sandmore 






Fined boys 19 


20 
10 5 2 8 16 41=54% 
(4) (©) (2) (5) (12) |22) 


effect may only operate for the minor “ spur of the moment ” type of 
offence such as taking and driving away or getting drunk, for if only 
indictable offences are considered the speed as well as the rate appeared 
to be very little different. However, the number so offending 1 is very 
small (seven and 15 respectively). 

In this comparison of the two types of treatment for young men 
charged with the same offence in the same area, age and previous 
history have been equated. Social background, however, could not be 
equated and the stipendiary magistrate who deals with the majority 
of these cases says that he takes this background into consideration 
when he selects which treatment is to be given, the “ better ” class 
boys being more often given fines. Nevertheless, little difference 
appears in the relative effectiveness of the two penalties as regards 
subsequent offending except the delaying of minor reoffending in the 
centre boys. 
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SEX DIFFERENTIALS 
IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY * 


JAMES J. COCKBURN (Epsom) t AND INGA MACLAY 
(Birmingham) + 


Introduction 


BARBARA WOOTTON (1949) makes a strong plea for research into the sex 
differences in crime. She rightly draws attention to the fact that 
women are much more rarely brought to court than men, and she 
suggests that it might be profitable to compare offenders of the two 
sexes. She makes the challenging statement that “if men behaved 
like women, the courts would be idle and the prisons empty.” This 
statement is supported by Ford (1957) who investigated convictions in 
London Metropolitan juvenile courts and found the ratio of boys to 
girls was approximately 9 to 1. 

A similar disparity between the sexes occurs in adults, but Pollak 
(1950), in a very thorough and well-documented review, points out 
that the discrepancy is more apparent than real. He mentions shop- 
lifting as a crime particularly favoured by women, and known to be 
under-reported. In Gibbens’ and Prince’s (1962) comprehensive survey 
of shoplifting important sex differences emerged. Shoplifting in 
women is often a specific crime, whereas in men there is usually a 
criminal record of other types of offence. Theft of books is the 
commonest form of shoplifting in men but it rarely occurs in women. 
Pollak also points out that women are often associated with “ sex 
crimes ” such as abortion, and theft in conjunction with prostitution, 
but are rarely prosecuted. 

Otterstr6m (1946) investigated 1,727 boys and 619 girls who were 
in contact with the Child Welfare Board in Malmö between 19073 and 
1940. Her main interest was in prognosis, and the cases were followed 


* This article is based on work done by the authors for dissertations submitted for the 
Academic D.P.M. of the University of London. 

We wish to thank the staffs of Stamford House Remand Home and Cumberlow 
Lodge Remand Home for their co-operation, and the L.C.C. Children’s Department for 
permission to publish findi We are also indebted to Professor Sir Aubrey Lewis and 
Dr. T. C. N. Gibbens for criticism and suggestions and to Dr. A. E. eign for valuable 
advice on statistical method. Finally, we would like to thank Dr. P. D. Scott for 
suggesting the study and for his criticism and help. 

T MA, MB, B.Ch., MRCP, D.P.M., Consultant Psychiatrist, Long Grove Hospital, Epsom, 
Surrey; formerly Registrar, Bethlem Royal and Maudsley Hospital. 
+ MB., B.S, D.P.M., Lecturer in oe University of Birmingham; formerly Registrar, 
Bethlem ‘Royal and Maudsley Hospital 
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up until January 1944. Comparison of the sexes showed that girls 
were less likely than boys to be recorded officially in adult life as 
criminals, vagrants or in need of poor relief. Otterstrém also examined 
the records at her disposal in order to assess the family background of 
her cases. There was little difference in the extent of criminality in the 
fathers of her boy and girl delinquents, though criminality among the 
mothers was slightly higher for the girls. 

Few authors havé examined sex differences in crime. In general, 
the numbers of female offenders are relatively low and are often 
omitted for statistical reasons. Burt (1925), with a selected group, men- 
tioned that in the families of his delinquents there was more instability 
in the families of the girls than in those of the boys. Jonsson (1944) 
also found a higher proportion of broken homes among the girls, and 
it appears a reasonable supposition that the integration of the home 
is more important for a girl. Adolescent boys tend to be more outgoing 
in their activities, and among the girls direct control by the parent 
plays a more important part in the prevention of delinquency. Nye 
(1958) produces evidence from his questionnaire study to support this 
hypothesis. 

Several authors remark on the differences, in offences committed 
by male and female delinquents. Healy and Bronner (1926) found that 
sexual offences in their Boston and Chicago male delinquents were 
relatively rare (8 per cent—1o per cent.), but were very frequent in 
girls (50 per cent.-75 per cent.). Burt’s (1925) figures are similar. 
Many other authors such as Gibbens (1957, 1959), Ahnsjo (1941) and 
Ravn (1949) draw attention to the high incidence of sexual disturbances 
among delinquent girls. Society is, of course, much more concerned 
about sexual disturbances in female adolescents than in males, and 
selective factors determine what is called delinquency. 

The present study attempts to investigate further the differences 
between girls and boys charged before the courts. Fifty girls and fifty 
boys, all of whom were admitted to remand homes, were compared 
for physical and mental health, family and social history and history 
of delinquency. 


Method 


The samples were drawn from boys and girls admitted to two London 
remand homes by order of a juvenile court in the first four months of 
1961. One of us (J.J.C.) obtained information on the boys, while the 
other (I.M.) investigated the girls. Every girl admitted to the remand 
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home between February 8 and May 4, 1961, and on whom a psychiatric 
report had been requested, was included. Owing to the greater number. 
of boys, every third remanded for a psychiatric report was investigated. 

, An item sheet, based on one originally devised by Dr. P. D. Scott 
and Dr. D. J. West; was completed in each case. Information was 
obtained from the following sources : 

1. Interview and examination by the authors. All the girls were. 
seen by the authors and all the boys except three who were 
interviewed by a colleague and discussed with J.J.C. afterwards. 

2. Medical Officer’s Report. All cases were examined by a visiting 
medical officer, and this incltided a gynaecological examination 
for the girls, with pregnancy and/or V.D. tests where relevant. 

z. Intelligence Tests. All the girls were given the Stanford-Binet 

test by a visiting psychologist. All the boys were given Raven’s 
Progressive Matrices and thirty-two of them were tested, in 
addition, with*either the Wechsler-Bellevue, the W.I.S.C. or 
the Stanford-Binet tests. 

. The school report. 

. The report submitted to the court by the Superintendent of the 

. remand home. 

6. The probation officer's report, supplemented, where necessary, 
by personal communication with the probation officer. 

7. The psychiatric social worker's report, available on thirty-seven 
boys and forty-two girls, and based on, interviews with the 
parents. 

8. The “ green sheet ” of the local authority, giving brief details of | 
the offence, previous offences and family background. 

Objective and factual data concerning the family. and social history 
were obtained from the probation officers’ and. P.S.W.s’ reports and 
the psychiatric interview; the accounts tallied closely and are probably 
reliable. Ratings depending on subjective judgments, in particular those . 
dealing with interpersonal relationships within the family, were, of 
course, more difficult to assess. Information obtained from the delin- 
quents had to be treated with caution as it was common knowledge 
that the interview was used as the basis of a psychiatric report to court, 
and they naturally wished to create a good impression. ' “ 


nm bh 


‘Results 


Throughout the study the chi-square test of association is used. 
In the case of the 2x2 chi-square tables the Yates Correction is 
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employed as the numbers are sometimes small. The average age of 
the boys was 14 years 9 months (range 10 years 11 months to 16 years 
1x months) and of the girls 16 years (range 14 years 5 months to 16 
years It months). The higher age of girl delinquents-has been noted 
by several observers, such as Healy and Bronner (1926), and is probably 
due to selection operating in the courts. There is an understandable 
reluctance on the part of the courts to remand into custody girls who 
are sexually immature. 


Religion 
TABLE I 
Boys Girls 
C. of E. 34 36 
R.C. 13 12 
Others 3 2 
l 50 50 


No significant difference existed between the two groups. 


Physical characteristics 


This information was obtained from the card of the medical officer, 
supplemented where necessary by further inquiries. 

The average height of the boys was 5 ft. 314 in. (range: 4 ft. 7 in. to 
6 ft. 2 in.). The average height of the girls was 5 ft. 3 in. (range: 
4 ft. 9 in. to § ft. 7 in). 

The average weight of the boys was 8 st. 8 lb. (range: 5 st. 3 lb. to 
15 st. 6 Ib.); the average weight of the girls was 8 st. 4% lb. (range: 
5 st. 9 lb. to 12 st. 7% Ib.). 

All the girls were fully developed sexually: menstruation was 
established and secondary sex characteristics were present. On the 
other hand only 28-boys were considered to be fully mature as judged 
by secondary sex characteristics (P<o-001). 


TABLE 2 
Physical Abnormalities 
Boys Girls 
Abnormalities present 22 ‘to (P<0.025) 
“Major” abnormalities only 12 2 


Physical abnormalities were more frequent in the boys (Table 2). 
The “ major ” abnormalities found in the boys were: obesity (3), 
epilepsy (2), loss of one eye (2), chronic bilateral otitis media (1), cardiac 
abnormality (1), recently fractured elbow (1), asthma (1), and bilateral 
undescended testes (1). The ten cases of minor abnormalities in the 
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boys included dental caries (5), scabies (1), defective vision (2) and 
severe acne vulgaris (2). 

The girls on the other hand gave the impression of being physically 
healthy and well developed. This is in agreement with Epps’ (1940) 
findings in her survey of 300 Borstal girls. “ Major ” abnormalities 
were found in only two girls, one of whom was epileptic and the other 
had V.D. on admission to the remand home. Minor abnormalities 
were found in eight girls. These consisted of defective vision (2), slight 
deafness (1), dental caries (2), total dental extraction (1), scars from 
burns on trunk and arms (1): one girl had bum scars on trunk and 
arms, multiple tattoo and mild psoriasis. l 


Past medical history 


Twenty-nine boys and twenty-six girls had had no serious illness, 
* accident or operation apart from the removal in some cases of tonsils 
and adenoids. None of the girls was, or had been pregnant, but four 
had suffered from venereal disease. 


Psychometric tests 


As a result of the tests already described it was possible to classify 
the boys and girls into the following categories : 


“TABLE 3 
Intelligence 
No. of boys No. of girls 
Above average 5 5 
Average (I.Q. 90-110) 32 2I 
Below average 13 24 
50 5o 
A 3x2 table was used. x? did not quite reach 5% level of significance 
(x?=5-56) 


There is considerable disagreement in the literature about the results 
of intelligence testing of male and female juvenile delinquents. Burt 
(1925) has suggested that there is an association between sexual offences 
and dull intelligence in girls. The majority of investigators such as 
Diller (1955) consider that there is little difference in intelligence 
between the sexes. She gave the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
(W.A.1.S.) to 80 female and 87 male juvenile delinquents and found no 
significant difference between the scores. Most workers consider that 
the average intelligence level of juvenile delinquents does not differ 
appreciably from that of the general population (Anderson 1948, Diller 
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1955). Though figures are not available, scholastic attainment tests ° 
showed that the majority of both boys and girls were considerably 
retarded in their schooling. 


Social history l 

Five boys (10 per cent.) were illegitimate and three of these had 
been legally adopted in the first two years of life. Though nine girls 
(18 per cent.) were illegitimate this difference is not statistically signi- 
ficant. The figure of 18 per cent. compares with Epps’ finding of a 
10 per cent. illegitimacy rate in her Borstal girls. Of the nine girls, 
two had been legally adopted at the ages of three and four years 
respectively. The two boys who were not adopted were both living 
with their mothers, one of whom had married a man other than the 
putative father. Of the seven girls who were not adopted, all had 
remained with their mothers, five of whom had subsequently married . 
other men. Eight boys and six girls had previously attended a child 
guidance clinic (not significant). 


Separation from parents 

It is often held that maternal deprivation during the first five years 
of life may have a damaging effect on the development of a child’s 
personality. This theory has been developed in particular by Bowlby 
(1946, 1951) who believes that prolonged separation from mother or 
mother-substitute during the first five years of life is one of the most 
important causes of delinquency and of behaviour disorder. Rich 
(1956) in his study of 200 remand home boys found a clear association 
between early separation and early stealing. However, the importance 
of maternal separation has recently been challenged. Wootton (1959) 
maintains that there is no irrefutable evidence upon which to base 
Bowlby’s hypothesis. Hilda Lewis (1954) in a study of s00 children 
admitted to a reception centre, found neither delinquency nor inability 
to form affectionate relationships to be significantly more frequent 
among children who had had prolonged separation from their mothers. 
She thinks that these findings are probably due to the fact that most 
of the children came from unsettled homes, and the presence of a 
mother did not necessarily imply that the mother was a good one. 
The Gluecks’ (1950) study on the relationship between maternal 
deprivation and delinquency showed the home life of the delinquents 
to be less satisfactory than that of the controls. On the other hand, 
they found that the children were of a similar age in both groups when 
their homes broke up for the first time. Norwood East’s (1942) study 
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on Borstal boys indicates that disturbances in fathers may play a signi- 
ficant part in the development of delinquency, and Guttmacher (1949) 
also suggests that a poor relationship to the disciplinary figure is 
important. 

The investigations mentioned have been carried out either on boys 
alone or on boys and girls together. We can find no reference to a 
study concerned with the association between maternal deprivation 
and delinquency in girls alone. 


TABLE 4 


Separation from Parents 
No. of No. of 


boys girls 
Separation from either parent for over = : 
months 22 35 (P<<0-025) 
Separation from mother. for over z months 
in first 5 years -4 7 NS) 
Separation from father for over 2 years 16 27 (P<o0.05) 
Separation from mother for over 2 years I0 14. (NS) 


It is interesting that in neither the boys nor the girls is there a 
particularly high incidence of separation from the mother in the first 
five years of life. Although Bowlby (1946) found a much higher 
incidence of early maternal separation in his Forty-Four Juvenile 
Thieves, they were a selected group and were “ ‘by no means typical 
of delinquents that come before the courts.” 

Considerably more girls than boys had had long periods of separa- 
tion from their fathers. Of the twenty-seven girls who had been 
separated from their fathers for more than two years, ten had never 
known their fathers. A further fourteen were separated from their 
fathers at the time of remand and had not seen them for a long period 
ranging from two to thirteen years. Five of the sixteen boys had never 
known their fathers. The higher incidence of separation from fathers in 
the girls agrees with a similar finding by Arctander (1936). This may 
be due to several causes, the most obvious of which is court selection. 
We were dealing with adolescents remanded in custody, and it seems 
probable that the courts paid more attention to the inadequacy of 
parental supervision in the girls, and tended to remand those with a 
poor home background. Fifty-four per cent. of the girls on remand 
had been brought before the court as “ care or protection ” cases, and 
more girls (52 per cent.) than boys (12 per cent.) were remanded after 
their first appearance in court (P<o-oo1). Many more boys had com- 
mitted multiple offences in the past. It is likely that any research on 
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sex differences in juvenile delinquency, conducted on institutionalised 
samples, will be largely influenced by court selection practices. It is 
interesting, therefore, that Nye (1958) in his questionnaire study of 
American school children found evidence consistent with the theory 
that “ direct control ” by parents is more effective with girls than with 
boys. 

Nine of the girls and six of the boys had undergone long periods of 
separation from both parents. In most cases this was due to prolonged 
hospitalisation, residence in children’s homes or in approved schools. 


School 


There was little difference between the types of school attended. 
The majority of the boys (38) and girls (38) attended secondary modern 
schools. Five boys and two girls went to comprehensive schools and 
two girls (no boys) attended grammar schools. Two boys and five girls 
had been at E.S.N. schools and three boys and two girls had attended 
approved schools. 

Performance at school showed no significant difference between the 
two groups. Nineteen boys and twenty-eight girls were considered to 
be average or above average as rated by the school report. Thirty boys 
and nineteen girls were below average. Information was not available 
in the case of three girls and one boy. 

Reports of behaviour at school were considered to be of doubtful 
reliability, and there was little difference between the two groups. As 
most of the girls had left school and reliable information about school 
attendance was often not available, no comparison was made. 


Behaviour in remand home 
TABLE 5 


Behaviour in Remand Home 
No.of boys No. of girls 


Positively good I0 3 

No complaints 27 23 

Occasional difficulties san 24 

Constant difficulties 2f 13 of 74 
50 50 


(3x2 chi-square P<o0-05}) 


In Table 5 the last two categories were combined as the number 
in the last category was so small. The girls generally receive worse 
reports than the boys. This may simply mean that a more critical 
attitude is adopted by the staff of the girls’ remand home. 
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Club membership 


As might be expected, a higher number of boys (26) than girls (7) ` 
were members of clubs (P<o-001). 


Present occupation 


TABLE 6 
Present Occupation 

Boys Girls 
Still at school 32 7 (P<o-oor) 
Skilled work or apprentice 9 4 
Unskilled work 6 | 28} (3X2 chi- 
Unemployed 3 11) square 
- — — P<o-01) 

50 50 


Too much reliance should not be placed on this table as the numbers 
are small. The mean number of jobs held after leaving school was 4-0 
in the boys and 4-1 in the girls, but the girls had been working for a 
shorter time. The average time spent in the longest job was 8-9 months 
in the boys and 4-4 months in the girls. This suggests that the working 
habits of the boys were more stable; the girls changed jobs frequently 
and often had little interest in their work. Only one girl was a 
prostitute; this low rate is in accordance with Gibbens’ findings in his 
study on juvenile prostitution in the same remand home in 1957. 


Home situation 


There was little difference between the average numbers of siblings 
at home. The average number of siblings including the boy on remand 
was 4-4 per family; in the girls the corresponding figure was 4-0 siblings 
per family. Half-siblings were included if they had lived at home 
within the last year. Two boys and six girls were only children. 

The mean size of the family unit, which included grandparents, 
cousins and others if they lived permanently at home, was similar 
(5-9 boys to 6-0 girls). Relatives who lived in a separate part of 
the house and who had their own eating and cooking facilities or 
their own entrance were not included. Accommodation was similar 
in both groups and the average number of rooms excluding kitchen and 
bathroom was 3-4 rooms per family, in each group. There was also 
little difference between the two groups with regard to sleeping 
arrangements. 

The home state as described in the probation officers’ reports was 
similar in the two groups. There was no instance of extreme poverty 
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TABLE 7 

Home State 

No. of boys No. of girls 
Above average II 7 
Average 27 33\Ns 
Neglected 9 . IO : 
Extreme poverty o o 
NK. 3 o 

50 50 


or lack of essential food or clothing. In his survey of delinquent boys 
and girls Burt (1925) was of the opinion that poverty is rarely the 
prime contributory factor in delinquency; a similar impression is gained 
from this study. There was, of course, more widespread poverty in 
England at the time of Burt’s survey. 

It has often been claimed that working mothers, by virtue of their 
absence from the home for considerable periods, have contributed to 
the increase in juvenile delinquency. More than half of the mothers 
of both the boys and the girls were at work regularly, either full or 
part-time. It is common for mothers to work nowadays and, in the 
absence of control data, no conclusions can be drawn from these figures. 
There is no significant difference between the two groups. 


TABLE 8 
Broken Homes 


Type of Home boys girls 
Both parents alive and child living with them 78 24 >0-01) 
Parents alive but separated, child with mother 3 12 >0-05) 
Parents alive but separated, child with father I 2 
Parents alive but separated, child with third 

person I I 
One parent dead, child with the other z 10 (NS.) 
Both parents dead o o 
Child in institution at present I I 
Unclassifiable 3 o 
50 50 


It will be seen from Table 8 that there were more boys living 
with united parents. More girls were living with their mothers after 
parental separation. A higher number of girls came into category 5, 
that is, with one parent dead and the child living with the other; this 
did not quite reach the 5 per cent. level of significance. This finding of 
a greater number of broken homes (52 per cent.) in the girls is in 
accordance with the findings of other authors (Burt 1925, Jonsson 1944 
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and Nye 1958). The adolescent boy spends much of his time outside 
the home and has more outside interests. A girl’s life is much more 
bound up with the emotional life of the family. Other workers who 
have drawn attention to the high proportion of broken homes in girl 
delinquents are Bagot (1941) and the Gluecks. Bagot in his survey of 
delinquency in Liverpool in 1934 and 1936 gives figures of 54-9 per 
cent. and 44 per cent. for broken homes among his delinquent girls; 
the figures quoted include illegitimate girls. The Gluecks’ (1934) 
investigation of reformatory women in the United States revealed that 
58-4 per cent. had suffered parental death and another 4 per cent. had 
experienced prolonged absence of one or both parents from the home 
through illness or imprisonment. These results were compared with 
control figures from a Chicago census giving an incidence of only 14 
per cent. of families broken by divorce, separation or death. Control 
figures for broken homes derived from several British studies range 
from 11 per cent. to 18 per cent. Though there is no control group 
in the present study, it seems likely that the incidence of broken homes 
in the girls (52 per cent.) is higher than would be expected in the 
general population but that of the boys (24 per cent.) is much closer 
to the national average. 


Family history of proven charges 

A positive family history of proven charges was found in twenty- 
two boys and in thirteen girls (not significant). There were possibly 
other charges not admitted and the figures, although small, support the 
opinion in this country that the presence of one offender in the family 
increases the chances of another member getting into trouble. In the 
boys, seven fathers and seventeen siblings (overlap in two cases) had 
been in trouble, and in the girls the offenders were one father, two 
mothers and ten siblings. - 


Parental stability 

An attempt was made to assess on a five-point scale the stability of 
each of the natural parents. In this case we were not concerned with 
the interaction between the parent and the delinquent, only with the 
parent as an individual. 

The only significant difference emerging from this table is that the 
mothers of the girls were considered to be more neurotic and less stable 
than the boys’ mothers (P<o-o1 on a 2 x 2 chi-square test comparing 
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TABLE 9 
No. of fathers No. of mothers 
Category of boys ofgirls of boys of girls 
Stable, placid, with only occasional worries 21 18 26 14 
Tense, over-reactive, neurotic 12 10 14 ZI 
“ Antisocial,” i.e., alcoholics, recidivists, 
perverts 6 5 o o 
Psychotic, or mental illness requiring I.P. 
treatment o o I 2 
Serious physical ill-health 2 I 7 o 
NK. 9 16 6 3 
50 5o 50 5° 


categories 1 and 2). This finding must be interpreted with caution 
owing to the subjectivity of the ratings. 


Gluecks’ social background ratings 


Parents were also rated on the five social factors selected by the 
Gluecks (1950) for inclusion in their delinquency prediction tables. 
Five factors were studied: (A) discipline of delinquent by father; 
(B) supervision by mother; (C) affection of father for delinquent; 
(D) affection of mother; (Œ) cohesiveness of family. The ratings were 
made for the father-substitute or mother-substitute where these were 
present and had been present for a year before remand. The purpose 
was to assess the delinquent’s relationship with the family unit to 
which he belonged. In several cases the natural parents had not 
cohabited for many years and the relationship of the delinquent with 
the step-parent was the important one in this context. 


TABLE 10 
(A) Discipline by Father 
Type of Discipline No.ofboys No.of girls 


Over-strict 7 6 À S.) 
Erratic 7 19 P<o-01) 
Lax 5 5 (N.S.) 
Firm but kindly 24 8 (P<0-025) 
Unclassifiable or N.K. 2 o 

45 38 


A father or father-substitute was present in the homes of forty-five 
boys and thirty-eight girls. In the case of the forty-five boys there were 
thirty-seven natural fathers and seven step-fathers or foster-fathers. In 
the thirty-eight girls’ homes there were present only twenty-six natural 
fathers and twelve step- or foster-fathers. In the remaining families 
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there had been no father or father-substitute living regularly at home 
during the preceding year. The descriptive categories used are defined 
by the Gluecks (1950) in their monograph. 

The girls’ fathers appeared to be more often erratic in discipline of 
their daughters, and they less often adopted a firm but kindly approach. 
This is in addition to the findings mentioned earlier, that fathers are 
more often absent from home in the case of delinquent girls. It is 
possible that fathers become more emotionally involved in their 
daughters’ sexual misconduct than they do in their sons’ offences against 
property, and that the fathers’ erratic discipline is more apparent to 
a probation officer who visits the homes of the girls. 


TABLE II 


(B) Supervision by Mothers 
Type of Supervision No. of boys No. of girls 


Unsuitable 7 16 (P<0-05) 
Fair 12 27 (P<o-025) 
Suitable 16 3 (P<0-025) 
Unclassifiable 14 I 

49 47 


“ Unsuitable ” indicates that the mother is careless in her super- 
vision, that she leaves the boy or girl to his own devices, or in the 
care of an unsuitable person. “ Fair ” is taken to mean that the mother, 
although at home, gives only partial supervision. “Suitable ” indicates 
that the mother does not go out to work and keeps a close watch over 
the boy, supervising his activities and looking after him competently. 

A mother, or mother-substitute, was present in forty-nine homes of 
boys and in forty-seven girls’ homes. In five of forty-nine boys, and in 
two of the forty-seven girls’ homes there was a step-mother or foster- 
mother. The large number of boys categoried as “ unclassifiable ” 
was because one of us (J.J.C.) adopted a rather more rigid attitude 
towards the criteria for inclusion in the groups 1-3 and it is probable 
that most of the fourteen unclassifiable boys could be redistributed 
to fall within group 2. It will be seen that on redistribution of the 
“ unclassifiable ” mothers, the differences in groups 1 and 2 might 
easily disappear. On the other hand a significant difference would still 
exist between the numbers of mothers giving “ suitable ” supervision; 
no matter how the unclassified mothers were redistributed. Differences 
in supervision are not due to mothers’ absence at work; the numbers 
of working mothers in the two groups are similar. 
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TABLE 12 
(C) and (D) Affection of Parents 
No. of fathers No. of mothers 
Type of affection ofboys ofgirls | ofboys of girls 
Indifferent : 7 16 4 9 
Hostile 8 3 3 6 
Warm (including over-protective) 27 18 35 23 
Unclassifiable or N.K. 3 I 7 9 
45 38 49 47 


It can be seen from Table 12 that the fathers of the girls were more 
often rated “ indifferent ’’ (P<o-025) and the mothers of the boys were 
more often “ warm ” (P<o-05). The latter difference should be inter- 
preted cautiously as it only just reached the 5 per cent. level of 
significance and as there were large numbers “ unclassifiable or N.K.” 


TABLE 13 
(E) Cohesiveness of Family 
Degree of cohesion No.of boys No. of girls 


Unintegrated 7 I0 
Some elements of cohesion 7 30 (3x2 chi-square 
Cohesive ZI 9 P<0-001) 
Unclassifiable 5 I 

50 50 


An “ unintegrated ” family is one where the self-interests of the 
members exceed the group interest; home is just a place to sleep and 
to “ hang your hat.” A “ cohesive ” family has a strong family feeling 
among the members, indicated by co-operativeness, group interests, 
pride in the home and affection for one another. A family was con- 
sidered to have “‘ some elements of cohesion ” if there were present at 
least some of the characteristics of a cohesive family, though all the 
members might not be present in the family group. 

A 3 x 2 chi-square test confirmed a strong association between the 
sex of the offender and ratings of family cohesiveness. There is 
a tendency for boys to come from homes where there is more 
integration. 

TABLE 14 
Parental Compatibility 
No. of boys No. of girls 
Happy marriage or occasional disagree- 

ments 3I 2I 
Conflict in one isolated sphere 2 14 (3X2 chi-square 
Chronic tension and extreme conflict 11 I P<0-001) 


44 36 
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A 3x2 chi-square test showed a high rate of significance. The 
boys’ parents receive more extreme ratings.than those of the girls. In 
fifty-two out of eighty cases (65 per cent.) parental compatibility 
appeared to be fairly good. 


Psychiatric history 

A record was made of any present or past psychiatric symptoms 
or disorders of conduct. Two age groups were selected, before and 
after the eleventh birthday; this was at about the time the children 
changed schools, and was, therefore, a well remembered landmark. 
The P.S.W. made a special point of inquiring for such symptoms 
when she interviewed the parents. 

The symptoms noted particularly were enuresis, encopresis, sleep 
disturbance, hyperactivity, tics, nail-biting, speech disorders, obsessional 
and phobic symptoms, excessive inhibition or shyness and excessive 
crying. 

TABLE 15 
Symptoms Present Before Eleven Years 
No. of boys No. of girls 


Symptoms present 44 17 (P<o-001) 
Two or more symptoms present 26 7 (P<0-001) 
Three or more symptoms present 17 o (P<0-001) 


Each of these is highly significant showing that psychiatric symp- 
toms are much commoner in the boys in this age group. Comparing 
individual symptoms, the following were significant: twelve boys and 
no girls (P<o-001) showed hyperactivity, twenty-seven boys and seven 
girls (P<o-o01) were nail-biters, nineteen boys and no girls (P<o-o01) 
were excessively inhibited or shy, and ten voya and two girls (P<o-05) 
cried excessively. 

TABLE 16 
Symptoms Present After Eleven Years 
No. of boys No. of girls 


Symptoms present 38 15 <<0.001) 
Two or more symptoms present 19 I P<0.001) 
Three or more symptoms present 10 o (P<o.or) 


The only significant differences in individual symptoms were nail- 
biting (twenty-eight boys and four girls: P<o-oo1) and excessive 
inhibition or shyness (thirteen boys and two girls: P<o-o01). 

This observation that psychiatric symptoms are more common 
in the boys is of considerable interest, particularly as the background 
of the girls appeared to be generally less satisfactory. It differs from 
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Grant’s observations (1958) on children attending the Maudsley 
Hospital, when he found neurotic disturbances were commoner in the 
girls. The reason for our findings is obscure but court selective 
practices may have been important. Twenty-six girls were remanded 
in custody on their first court appearance, compared with six boys; 
(P<o-oo01). Most of the boys were only remanded after probation or 
other court measures had failed, and the boys might therefore contain 
a larger proportion with neurotic problems. 


Conduct disorder 


The disorders about which we inquired particularly were truant- 
ing, wandering before school age, pilfering from home, stealing, lying, 
destructiveness, disapproved sexual activity, drunkenness and aggressive 
behaviour (verbal or physical) against persons at home or outside the 
home. 

TABLE 17 
Conduct Disorders Present Before Eleven Years 
No. of boys No. of girls 


Conduct disorder present 28 I3 <o-o1) 
Two or more disorders 16 7 S. 
_ Three or more disorders 7 3 (NS 


There were no significant differences between the sexes in the 
frequency of occurrence of any individual conduct disorder. 


TABLE 18 


Conduct Disorders Present After Eleven Years 
No. of boys No. of girls 


Conduct disorder present 48 46 NS 
Two or more disorders 32 29 (NS. 
Three or more disorders 19 2I (N.S.) 


As might be expected, conduct disorder was presentin most (96 
per cent. of boys and 92 per cent. of girls) of the delinquents. Stealing 
(thirty-six boys and seventeen girls: P<o-o1) and aggression outside 
the home (thirteen boys and two girls: P<o-o1) were commoner in 
the boys, and lying (four boys and twenty-three girls: P<o-o1) and 
disapproved sexual activity (one boy and thirty-two girls: P<o-001) 
were recorded more frequently in the girls. The frequency of lying 
amongst female offenders has already been observed (Pollak, 1940). . 
The higher incidence of disapproved sexual activity in the girls is 
partly due to court selection; it can be proved by medical examination 
only in the girls. 
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Psychiatric symptoms tended to become less prominent in both 
sexes after the age of eleven years. Conduct disorders, however, _ 
became much more common, and-increased in the boys from 56 per 
cent. to 96 per cent. of the sample and in the girls from 26 per cent. 
to 92 per cent. When girls were eliminated in whom disapproved 
sexual activity (uncommon before eleven years) alone had occurred, 
conduct disorders were still found to have increased from 26 per cent. 
to 70 per cent. Grant (1958) found a tendena for aggressive and 
antisocial behaviour to increase at puberty. 


Psychiatric syndromes 

The syndromes particularly noted were anxiety and phobic states, 
obsessive or compulsive states, hysterical states, schizophrenia, manic- 
depressive states, alteration of mood not amounting to psychosis, 
manifest epileptic attacks, ee disease and organic brain 
damage. 

In the under eleven | groups, two boys had suffered from attacks of 
temporal lobe epilepsy, and one girl had had epileptic attacks; one girl 
had shown symptoms considered to have been hysterical. All these 
continued to have similar symptoms after the age of eleven years. In 
addition two boys and three girls had alteration of mood not amounting 
to psychosis, and one other girl suffered from severe anorexia. 


Appearance at court : 
i TABLE 19 


Charge on Appearance at Court 
Charge No. of boys’ No. of girls 
Caré or protection I 27 (P<o-oo1) 
Breach of probation or super- - ~ 
vision order “5 9 (N.S.) 
Beyond control < I 7 
Larceny 17 4 (P<o-o1 
Breaking and entering offences 13 2 (P<o-o1 
Possession of dangerous drugs 0 I. 
Taking and driving away, etc. 7 o 
Miscellaneous 6 -0 
50 50 
TABLE 20 
Previous Offences 
No. of Previous Offences No. of boys No. of girls 
One or more 44 24 (P<o-001) 
Two or more 27 14 (P<0-025) 
Three or more 1s 6 (P<0-05) 
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TABLE 21 


Final Action of Court 
No. of boys No. of girls 


Supervision order 29 (P<o-001) 
: Supervision order with condition of 

residence o 5 

Probation order 18 I (P<o-001) 
No order o 7 
Conditional discharge 4 2 
Fine I o 
Attendance centre 2 o 
Fit person order 6 2 
Committed to approved school 14 7 
Reclassification of approved school I o 
Detained under Mental Health Act o I 
Detention centre I o 
50 50 


Tables 19, 20 and 21 are most conveniently discussed together. 
They indicate the main differences between the two groups. The three 
charges “‘ Care or protection,” “ Beyond control” and “Breach of 
probation or supervision ” cover 86 per cent. of the girls but only 
14 per cent. of the boys (P<o-oo01). On the other hand, offences against 
property occurred in 74 per cent. of the boys and only 12 per cent. of 
the girls (P<o-oo1). The majority of the girls were wayward or 
sexually promiscuous rather than thieves. Several of the girls on 
charges of care or protection had run away to London from their 
homes in other parts of the country and had been picked up by the 
police in London. Of the seven girls charged with indictable offences, 
all but one had been sexually promiscuous in addition. A higher 
number of girls (52 per cent.) compared with boys (12 per cent.) were 
remanded after their first appearance at court (P<o-oo1) and a higher 
number of boys had had multiple previous court appearances (P<o-02.5). 
The final action of the court must be considered against this back- 
ground. The frequency of supervision orders made in the case of the 
girls is because the majority had not committed an indictable offence. 
It is also not surprising that a higher number of boys (though not 
significantly) were committed to approved schools. More boys (30 per 
cent.) than girls (12 per cent.) had committed three or more previous 
offences (P<o-05). 


Summary 
The literature on sex differences in delinquency is discussed. 
Data were obtained from fifty boys and fifty girls in two London 
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remand homes. Information was obtained about physical and mental 
health, family and social background. 

The randomisation of samples is described. The sources and 
reliability of the information are considered. 

The results are compared using the chi-square test of association. 


(1) Characteristics of selection 


, A higher number of boys had committed previous offences. 
Most.of the boys had committed offences against property, whereas 
most of the girls had appeared before the juvenile court as being “ in 
need of care or protection ” or being “ beyond control.” 
The average age of the girls was higher than that of the boys and all 
the girls were sexually mature compared with 56 per cent. of the boys. 
More boys were still at school. 


(2) Physical and mental health 


Physical handicaps detected in the remand homes occurred more 
frequently in the boys. Psychiatric symptoms were more common in 
the boys, and so were conduct disorders before the age of eleven years. 


(3) Home background 


Broken homes occurred more frequently in the girls, and girls’ 
fathers were more often absent for prolonged periods. The families of 
the boys were considered to be more “ cohesive.” Where present the 
fathers of the girls were poorer in discipline and their affection was 
more often rated “ indifferent.” 

The girls’ mothers were considered to be less affectionate and less 
often gave suitable supervision. 

No significant differences were found in respect of religion, family 
size, home state, number of working mothers or intelligence of the 
delinquents. 
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CURRENT RESEARCH XCIII 
(Continued from Vol. 4, p. 477) 


CENTRAL LANCASHIRE FAMILY AND COMMUNITY PROJECT 


Name of University Department, Hospital or other Institution or private 
person supplying the informatior: Dept. of Social Administration, The 
University, Manchester 17. 

Subject of Research: This project is under the control of a local Committee. 
headed by the Bishop of Lancaster, and it will operate in the County Borough 
of Blackburn and the two Police Divisions surrounding it. Agreement has 
been reached with the relevant departments of the County Borough of 
Blackburn and the Lancashire County Council to co-operate with the Project 
Committee and staff in working out and operating a number of specific 
projects of a “ preventive” nature. The basis of the agreement is that the 
Project Committee will provide a small research team (two Research Officers 
and a Deputy Director who will act as a Liaison Officer) and, after an initial 
period of surveying the problems presented, projects will be agreed in which 
the local authorities will be responsible for providing the operating staff. It 
is hoped that it will be possible to design these projects in such a way that 
they will be amenable to research evaluation. The research design will 
include control samples and it is hoped that a fairly intensive study might be 
possible of the largely working-class culture in the area. 

The Project Committee is also co-operating with the Constructive Educa- 
tion Project of the National Foundation for Educational Research, and it is 
hoped that it will be possible to commence with a school-based study in 
which additional help in dealing with difficult children will be given in an 
experimental school and results compared with one or more control schools. 
Under whose auspices is the reseach being carried out? The University of 
Manchester, with the financial support of The Gulbenkian Foundation and 
the Home Office. Director: Dr. G. Rose. Deputy Director: T. Taylor. 


Research Officer: G. Saunders. 
Commenced: Summer 1965. Completion expected: In about five years. 
Publication: No results published. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF CIVIL DEBTORS IN PRISON 
PAUL DE BERKER * 


THE following impressions are based on extensive interviews with zo debtors 
who were committed and detained for a stated term in Brixton Prison during 
February and March 1961.' All types of debtor were included in the survey 
from the 61 prisoners so committed and detained at that time. Those defaulting 
on wife maintenance orders predominated. The survey does no more than 
attempt to record impressions. The call for it arose because it was thought 
that many debtors might have come to this predicament because they succumbed 
to high-pressure hire-purchase salesmen. Our inquiry did not bear this out. 

A word of explanation is required about the process of imprisoning debtors. 
Sir Lionel Fox gives a lucid summary in his English Prison and Borstal Systems.? 
These people are, in fact, not imprisoned for debt but for contempt of court. 
They have failed to pay their debt after having been ordered to do so by the 
court. Before making such an order the court has satisfied itself that they 
possess the means to pay and, should their circumstances alter, they can apply 
to the court for a variation of the order. Failure to pay is thus judged to be a 
wilful contempt of the court’s decision. 


1. What sort of amounts were involved in the debts for which»the prisoners 
were committed? 

The great majority of the debts were for under £100, nearly half were for 
less than £50. Only in a few cases, all belonging to the wife maintenance group, 
did the debt rise to some hundreds of pounds; in only one case did it exceed 
£1,000. 


2. What sort of employment record do debtors have? 


A small minority were unemployed at the time of arrest and had been so 
for fairly long periods. The remainder split more or less equally into a group 
that had been in steady employment for at least six months, in many cases much 
longer, and a second group more haphazardly employed over shorter periods. 
The second group includes such people as builders’ labourers, painters and 
decorators, often self-employed, a seasonal taxi driver, an off-shore fisherman and 
so on. This marginal group suffers from the difficulties of fluctuating income 
and periods of unemployment. 


3. How old are they? 

The majority of the men were past their mid-thirties and those in the forties 
and fifties predominated. The age distribution in this group is the reverse of 
that of the usual prison population. 


* Dip.Pysch., B.Litt., Principal Psychologist, H.M. Prison, Brixton. 
These notes aré published with the permission of the Prison Department. The views 
ressed are the author’s own and do not necessarily coincide with those of the Home 


ce. 

1 I am very grateful to Miss Leila Raeburn, B.A., psychologist, for her assistance in these 
interviews. 

2 Sir Lionel Fox, English Prison and Borstal Systems, Chap. 17. London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul Ltd., 1952. 
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4. What sort of family commitments do debtors have? 

Every man of the sample was married and the great majority had children 
of school age. Apart from those under wife maintenance orders, all were living 
with their wives and professed to be happily married. 


5. Were the debts incurred by the man or by his wife? 

We asked this question because it had been suggested that door-to-door 
salesmen tended to persuade housewives to enter into hire-purchase agreements 
against their better judgment. We found in the majority of cases that the 
husband and wife seem to have accepted joint responsibility. There is some 
indication that wives are more vulnerable and (a) accept commitments without 
telling the husbands; (b) accept commitments which the household finances 
cannot sustain but to which the husbands lack the will to say no after being 
informed; (c) spend money set aside for hire-purchase payments and do not tell 
the husbands, who are then suddenly confronted with the arrears. The truth is 
difficult to come by, however, since there is a tendency in husbands to deny 
their part in entering into the debt and to blame their wives. 


6. What sort of goods are bought? 
Mainly furnishings and clothes. 


7. What attempts at repayment have been made before committal? 

The stories here are very confused. There is often a history of several 
previous appearances in court and modification of the order to pay. On the 
other hand some claim to be completely surprised by their arrest and arrival 
in prison. 

The great majority appear to be very hazy about the working of the courts 
and their obligations under the courts’ order. In general they seem to have 
been quite passive in the face of their difficulties and to have continued in the 
hope that if they did nothing long enough then the problems would solve 
themselves. There may be some basis for this hope since it seems that many 
creditors do not pursue their claims beyond a certain point in the face of 
complete passivity on the part of their debtors. 


8. Do other debts exist? 

In a high proportion of cases other debts, apart from that for which the man 
was committed, exist. Indeed in some cases permanent debt seems to be a way 
of family life. 

9. What reasons are given for default? 

Unemployment, illness, other debts are all given as reasons for default. These 
may indeed be the precipitating causes, but they must be seen against a back- 
ground of general social difficulty and MOREE This will be discussed in 
a later section: 

In some wife maintenance cases, the debtor maintains that the sum fixed 
by the court bears no reference to his ability to pay. This may appear to be 
true amongst those who have contracted second marriages, are cohabiting or 
who are supporting children other than by the union to which the court order 
refers. 
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10. What are the man’s reactions to being sent to prison? 


There appeared to be no violent reactions of shame or shock—most of the 
men said that it wasn’t as bad as they expected. The majority believed that 
their debt would be cancelled because they had come to prison and this recon- 
ciled them to their sentence. This is a very widespread belief. Inquiries at a 
county court indicate that the fact that a man cannot go to prison twice on the 
same court order leads in practice to most creditors ceasing to pursue the debtor 
` after committal. They are, however, still at liberty to do so and to seize any 
fresh assets he might subsequently possess. 


11, What social effect does imprisonment have? 


While in prison many men hoped that their families would be able to carry 
on either with the help of relatives or by their own efforts. Closer inquiries 
showed that the National Assistance Board would have to make some contri- 
bution in most cases. In some cases the man was unsure about his future 
employment. Most of those employed (although not all) felt that imprisonment 
would cost them their jobs. On the face of it imprisonment would appear to 
throw additional heavy burdens upon families already poorly equipped to face 
them. 


12. Is previous experience of prison common? 

The great majority had not been in prison before for any sort of offence. 
A minority had previous convictions for debt and nearly all these came from 
the wife maintenance group. None had serious indictable offences recorded 
against him. 
13. What is the mental health of debtors like? 


We came across two cases of gross mental disturbance with mental hospital 
history. Both were from the wife maintenance group. Their refusal to pay 
maintenance and their separation from their wives could be regarded as aspects 
of their disturbance. In general, apart from these, the sample displayed no 
abnormalities. 


Discussion 
Looking at debtors of all kinds it is possible to divide them into three main 
categories. 

First come the actively negative who refuse to make any effort to pay their 
debts. This group comes entirely from the wife maintenance cases. Their 
reasons for refusal revolve around the idea that it is unfair to demand that they 
support wives who have rejected them. Their more frequent statements are 
that the wife left them—that she is better off than they are—that the child 
belongs to another man, and so on. From this group come the repeat offenders 
and those with the highest debts. They have often been in prison on two or 
three previous occasions. Many of them lead a nomadic life attempting to keep 
one jump ahead of the authorities. This means that they are for the most part 
casual workers, they also tend to avoid steady employment under the impression 
that if they can demonstrate unemployment they are not liable for maintenance. 
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All this tends to create drifting social outcasts, many of whom are somewhat 
older than the general run of the sample. 

Shading away from this category and embracing all types of debtors are 
those who are basically negative about payment but who conceal thé fact by 
putting forward a barrage of reasons as to why they cannot pay. In several ` 
cases the reasons are clearly fabrications but in others they appear to arise from 
genuine social difficulties about which the man -has failed to take resolute. 
action, even within the limits of his competence. After long discussions with ` 
such people their basic negative attitude to repayment of the debt often comes 
through to the interviewer although they maintain to the end their intention to 
pay. It is of course impossible to be hard and fast about the statements and 
this must stand only as an impression. 

A minority of debtors of all sorts have indebesdness to the hilt as a way of 
life. They appear to be resigned to this state and to see no escape from it. It 
is difficult to say how far active negativism plays its part since their efforts 
appear to be directed only to keep going and not to the paying off of past debts. 
They appear to incur debt quite haphazardly without considering problems of 
repayment. It is interesting to note here that only one hire-purchase debtor in ` 
this sample had a previous prison sentence for debt, although many had a long 
and complicated history of indebtedness. Does this mean that prison is a 
-salutary experience? 

The final category, again shading down from the previous one, is that 
containing the socially incompetent who appear to be genuinely worried at their 
debt and within their limited competence have tried to find a way out of the 
situation. In this last category we find true bewilderment at the complexities 
of court proceedings and the financial demands of hire-purchase. There seems 
little or no element of dishonesty or malice in these people. They appear to 
be social casualties whose breakdown has taken the form of debt. 

It is interesting to note a rather common conception of the debtor which 
has not come to light, namely, that of a reasonable and socially competent man 
who, through some limited misfortune such as sickness or ‘unemployment, has 
got into debt and succumbed to the burden. It is safe to say that in all ‘cases 
debt was a facet of a much more generalised picture of social difficulty such as 
marginal employment, general incompetence in financial planning and the like. 
Interestingly enough, as already reported, apart from the wife maintenance 
group, all were living with their wives and professed themselves to be happy. 
There is thus not the overall social failure which is met with in so many criminal 
cases. Nonetheless it seems unlikely that the debt problems of a family could 
be tackled in isolation and an overall approach to their way of life is needed. 


Conclusions 
The sample was small and the conclusions from it must, therefore, be tentative. 
The following seem valid, however. 
1. To guide the court adequately it is necessary to conduct an extensive social 
inquiry into the background of each individual case. This would enable the 
court: (a) to assess the debtor’s capacity and ability to pay and also, perhaps 
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even more important, (b} to come to some conclusions about the factors and the 
way of life which have resulted in the man’s appearance before a court. Bearing 
in mind the findings reported above, this would enable the court to (c) initiate 
appropriate casework and social support to assist the debtor in his background 
problems. Where a highly negative attitude was present the court could exert 
appropriate pressures. 

2. A by-product of the social inquiry might well be that each debtor would 
come to understand fully his obligations under the court order. At present the 
confusion amongst the less socially competent debtors seems quite genuine. 

3. Finally, it is worth restating that the majority of debts in this sample 
amounted to less than £100 and over half to less than £50. The great majority 
of debtors had no previous history of prison or of criminal offences of any kind. 
This raises the question of the use of the courts in the context of what seems 
to be largely a social and not a criminal problem. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF SENTENCING 
GORDON ROSE 


SINCE 1962 part of the annual five-day residential training course for lay 
magistrates at Holly Royde College, Manchester, has been a practical exercise 
in sentencing based on a series of hypothetical cases.! Magistrates are divided at 
random into benches of three (there is one of four and one of five in this sample), 
and are given a set of written brief summaries. They then retire to separate 
rooms, discuss the cases and record penalties. At a second session the decisions 
are reviewed, and where there are discrepancies benches are asked to justify 
their decisions. ‘ : 

There are, of course, drawbacks in this method, particularly the brevity of 
the summaries, the need to assume a finding of guilt, and our lack of ability to 
reproduce the court’atmosphere or the aspect of the accused. Tape or film 
would be very much better, but the technical difficulties of preparing aids of this 
kind are considerable and it requires money which we do not have (but hope 
the Lord Chancellors Department will produce—or better still produce their 
own training materials for general use). ‘Within these limitations, however, the 
exercise represents an experimental situation in which a number of justices of 
varying experience are brought together, randomly allocated to benches, and 
given a number of cases to sentence. It was not, of course, intended as such, 
and the information available is thus limited. The exercise, incidentally, takes 
place early in the course and it is unlikely that anything said during the training 
week would have affected the magistrates’ judgment very much. 

Over the three years 1962-64, 31 benches, so constructed, made decisions of 
this kind. The course tends to be used rather more by country than borough 
magistrates courts committees and there are rather more rural magistrates. Of 
the 94 magistrates taking part 56 (9 per cent.) were rural; rather more in 

1 Prepared by J. B. Horsman, Clerk to the Justices, Wigan, Lancs., without whom this 
study would not have been possible. 
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1963-64 than 1962. Benches were classified as preponderantly rural or urban, 
resulting in 20 rural and 11 urban benches. Of the magistrates attending 45 
(47 per cent.) were male, but only 12 of the 31 benches were preponderantly 
male. The period since appointment as J.P. varied considerably. The course 
is intended to be for magistrates of one to five years’ standing, but a number of 
more experienced magistrates apply and are accepted. The range varied from 
29 years to less than one year. The total years per bench varied from 50-17 to 
3-82 as follows: 


Total Years per Bench - No. of Benches 
9 and under (low) 16 
Over 9 and under 18 (middle) 6 
Over 18 (high) 9 
. Mean 14-21 411-46 


We are thus able to make three sets of comparisons: rural-urban; male- 
female; low, middle, high period on the bench and their inter-relationships. 

The cases used were the same in 1962 and 1963, but were revised in 1964. 
The 1962-63 series consists of 11 cases, of which cases 7-4 and 5-6 are alter- 
native charges in a motoring offence. Briefly the cases were as follows. In 
each case the available penalties were given : 


1. A 32-year-old labourer charged with stealing scrap metal values £10. 
He has a wife of poor intelligence and six children ranging from 13 to six 
months, and a poor work record on the doubtful excuse of bad health. 
Plea of guilty. Five previous convictions, including three for drunkenness 
and approved school for storebreaking. 

2. A senior store supervisor (aged 43) in a large factory charged with 
stealing a radio set worth £15. It is his first offence, he is married with 
two sons (15 and 12), has a good reputation and says he took the radio on 
sudden impulse when he learned that his monthly cheque would be delayed 
a week due to a change in the accounting system. Plea of guilty. 

3-6. Two young men (19_and 22) who took and drove away a car and 
are charged with this, and failing to be insured. They had missed the last 
bus after a dance, started to walk and then found an unlocked car with the 
key in the ignition. The car had eventually ended up in a field, and a 
charge was pending against one of them for careless driving. Plea of 
guilty. The driver has two previous convictions for the same offence. 

7. A “ trainee director” aged 25 in a Jaguar charged with disobeying a 
“Halt” sign. There was no other traffic, and he coasted round the corner 
at 10 m.p.h. without stopping. Plea of guilty. No previous convictions. 

8-9. A careless driving charge with a “reasonable care” alternative, at 
the same intersection resulting also from failure to observe the “ Halt” sign, 
but this-time leading to an accident between a car and a motor-cyclist. 
The latter was seriously injured, and a great deal of damage was done to 
both vehicles. The accused is the car driver and he is pretty clearly at fault. 
Plea of not guilty. No previous convictions. 

10. A 20-year-old unemployed labourer, leader of a gang of local toughs, 
who picked a quarrel with an inoffensive youth and jabbed a broken glass 
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into his face. He is charged with assault occasioning grievous bodily harm. 
He has a short record of two minor offences, but there are various un- 
pleasantnesses in his background, and he has been very rude in court; he 
not only pleaded not guilty but contested everything said. He is illegitimate. 
iz. An unusual case, of a man who had been declared bankrupt and 
the bankruptcy court had ordered his prosecution for failing to keep proper 
books of account in the two years before bankruptcy. It is not clear 
whether he is “a thoughtless muddler or a stubborn egotist ” (a quotation 
from the script). Plea of guilty. No previous convictions. 
There are, in practice, seven cases here, and the 1964 version also has seven 
cases. The old Nos. 1, 7 and 10 remain but the others are replaced by: 


12. An 18-year-old labourer charged with being drunk and disorderly, 
who had refused to go home despite protracted police efforts to get him to 
do so and struggled all the way to the station. He is single and has no 
previous convictions. Plea of guilty. | 

13. A case of driving without care and attention. He collided with a 
learner driver at a junction of minor roads and was going too fast and not 
paying enough attention. He has four minor offences previously, two for 
speeding. ` Plea of guilty. 

14. A 47-year-old woman charged with shoplifting. She is a personnel 
supervisor in a department store in another town, has a good salary and 
reputation, and no previous convictions. She at first denied the charge 
hotly, but eventually admitted it and offered double the value. She had 
£10 in her purse and the goods were worth ros. zd. She had recently been 
worried about her job. Her employers say they will decide upon her con- 
tinued employment in the light of the justices’ decision and must consider 
the discipline of their staff. Plea of guilty. 

15. Another rare case: a construction company employee, contrary to 
his instructions, has stuck his pneumatic drill into the side of a trench and 
touched an electric cable which was known to be there, resulting in injury 

„to himself and a power failure. The company appears by counsel and 
pleads guilty, as they are legally liable despite the fact that they took 
reasonable steps to prevent this occurring. The electricity board say that 
they could, if asked, have cut off the power at a time arranged between 
them, and excavations could have been carried out by them. The company 
has an excellent reputation. It has one previous conviction for using a 
circular saw without a guard three years ago. 

In assessing the results the two unusual cases have been omitted. As might 
be expected there was a fair degree of variation in the sentences given in these 
two cases, though perhaps less than one would expect. The 10 1962 benches 
who were, on the whole, less experienced and more urban more often gave 
probation for case 11, obviously thinking that he needed help in sorting himself 
out, but the alternatives of fines and conditional discharge were more often 
given in 1963. The 11 decisions in 1964 on case 14, were fines in all but two 
benches (an absolute and a conditional discharge), but the fines varied. There 
were two of £25, four of £50, one of £75 and two of £100. 
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For the rest the decisions were scored on a scale ranging from absolute and 
conditional discharge to committal to quarter sessions. The scale is, of course, 
arbitrary both in its use of equal steps, its choice of categories of fines, and its 
location of the various types of sentence. Probation in particular could have 
been counted high or low. The scale is: 


Score 


= 


Absolute or Conditional Discharge 
Fines Up to £5 
Up to £5 with disqualification 
£6 to £10 
£6 to £10 with disqualification 
£11 to £20 
£11 to £20 with disqualification 
Over £20 
Over £20 with disqualification 
- Probation | 
Detention Centre 
Imprisonment for z months 12. 
Imprisonment for 6 months 17 
Committal to quarter sessions 14 


OO ON AM AW BD 


htt 
Lad 


On this basis the mean score per case for each bench was computed. For all 
benches this was 5-74+0-672, and there was practically no variation between 
years either in mean or S.D., and this despite variations in number of years since 
appointment to the bench as follows: 


Mean SD 
1962 9:14 4-863 
1963 14-95 14-541 
1964 18-15 ILIO 
1962-64 14-21 11-558 


A correlation between scores and the corresponding years since appointment 
produces r=0-175, i.e., practically no relationship. 

Comparisons between male and female, rural and urban, produced a similar 
lack of significant differences as did further breakdowns of rural male and rural 
female, rural and urban divided into three groups of years since appointment, 
and male and female similarly divided. N was, of course, very small in these 
breakdowns but the similarities are obvious. 

An analysis of variance was carried out to compare the variation between 
cases and between benches. The results are as follows: 


Source of Sum of Mean 

variation squares af. square F P(o's5) Pœ P 
Cases 1902°60 8 237°83 69°99 2°48 3°63 “OL 
Benches 11343 19 5:97 1'76 2'45 7'63 OF 
Error 51652 152 7'798 


Total 253235 179 
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This clearly shows a large variation between cases, and a very small variation 
between benches. 

There is thus no doubt that these “ abstract” benches come to very similar 
decisions, on the basis of the scoring system used. It could be argued that the 
ranges within categories of fines are too wide, but there is clearly a considerable 
measure of agreement. 


Discussion 

It is a common complaint against magistrates’ courts, and courts in general, 
that wide variations in sentences given exist which are apparently not related to 
variations in the cases before them. Findings such as those of Mannheim et al. 
(1957a and b}, Hood (1962) and Wilkins (1958) agree that the general degree of 
severity shown by specific courts is unrelated to the seriousness of the cases 
appearing before them; at least in so far as these are measured by the somewhat 
superficial indices used. 

Hood suggests, in fact, that the personality of the chairman of the bench may 
be an important factor. This would be in line with our findings since the 
influence of a chairman was low in these “ hypothetical” benches, and non- 
existent as a continuing force affecting the type of person put on to the bench 
as well as its general policy. It is surprising that benches with a high total of 
service did not vary consistently from those with a low total. On the other 
hand, we do not know who was the actual chairman in terms of dominance in 
discussion, and this might have made a difference. It may be that the training 
situation curbs the reactions of the more punitive type of magistrate, or that 
they simply do not come to this kind of course, and it certainly curbs the 
dominance of the chairman by introducing the possibility of prolonged discussion 
with colleagues—an impossibility where the court is under pressure. 

Another difficulty is that we know very little about the type of situation 
which produces disparity in judgment in courts. Obviously, conflicts of evidence 
are likely to do this, but it is less obvious how far the demeanour of witnesses, 
or the presence of moral or ethical problems have an important effect. It was 
interesting to see that, in discussion, case 1, which involved a social problem 
(what is going to happen to his family?), and case 14, which posed a moral 
problem concerning a first offender in a responsible position, both led to con- 
siderable disagreement and dispute, with the tough and tender-minded coming 
out in strong opposition. It seems likely that there are two elements involved : 


(x1) The general level of severity, which is the result of “ tradition” in 
specific courts, the tradition being more dependent upon personalities and 
local history than the balance of serious and less serious cases. It can also 
be affected by “ historical factors,” e.g., a bad decision reversed with caustic 
comment by a higher court. It should, if this is the case, be possible to 
show that courts are severe in proportion to the severity of the chairman 
and his length of service in that office (cf. Hood 1962, p. 77). 

' (2) The presence of ethical problems, or other points which arouse 
strongly held views either concerning moral issues or upon the nature of 
working-class culture. 
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Because of the tendency for whoever is in the chair at each court to be the 
most experienced and therefore much the most influential person, it is probably 
the attitude of chairmen, vice-chairmen and other senior magistrates who take 
the chair which is most relevant. The bearing of this on the experimental 
situation is that it might have been wiser to constitute the benches with a senior 
magistrate clearly designated as chairman. Perhaps, it will be possible to do- 
this if we continue to operate the courts in this way, and to see if it leads to 
more or less uniformity in sentences passed. 
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A SECURE ACCOMMODATION UNIT 
P. D. Scorr, D. SHAW AND P. B. WHATMORE * 


THE purpose of this paper is to describe a new Unit which was opened at 
Stamford House Remand Home in July 1961. A brief outline of some of the 
events which led up to the Unit being opened will put this new venture into 
perspective. : 

The Children’s Act, 1908, made admission compulsory to remand homes for 
children detained in custody up to the age of 16 years. Since the Children 
and Young Persons Act of 1933, the local authorities of England and Wales have 
a duty to provide remand homes for the safe custody of offenders under the 
age of 17 years who are not released on bail before their appearance in court, 
or remanded while the case is adjourned for inquiries to be completed or reports 
obtained at the court’s request. In addition, safe custody is provided for care 
and protection cases, and offenders waiting admission to an approved school 
when there is no immediate vacancy. 

Until 1961, when a boy’s behaviour was found to be too “ unruly or 
depraved ” for him to be kept in the remand home, he was transferred to a prison 
and was kept in a Unit for young offenders age 17 to 21 years. It was to avoid 
young persons under 21 being sent to prison on remand that the Criminal 


* We wish to thank the Superintendent of Stamford House for permission to institute 
the survey, and the Children’s Officer of the L.CC. for permission to publish the results, 
We are indebted to the staff of the remand home for their co-operation and assistance 
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Justice Act, 1948, provided for the establishment of remand centres by the 
Home Secretary, under the administration of the Prison Commission, for the 
reception of young persons age 17 to 21 years, and also those between 14 to 17 
who were certified by a court as being too “truly and depraved” to be 
accommodated in a remand home. Apart from safe custody, the function of 
the remand centres was to provide reports for the assistance of the court in 
deciding the best way of dealing with an individual case. 

Even before the first remand centre was opened at Ashford, Middlesex, in 
1961, it was recognised as undesirable that young persons under the age of 17 
should mix with the more mature and criminally sophisticated youths of 17 to 
21. At the invitation of the Home Secretary, the London County Council agreed 
to provide “ suitably secure accommodation ” at Stamford House Remand Home 
for this group under 17. These facilities were to be available for seven boys, 
at any one time, who would otherwise have been remanded in prison. 

The Unit was opened in July 1961 and consisted of two adjoining large 
locked rooms, one being used as a dormitory and the other a day room. A large 
courtyard, previously a car park, adjoined the Unit and was used for one of the 
two hours daily recreation. A housemaster was in charge and arrangements 
were made for at least two staff members to be present throughout the day. 
The education and handicrafts department took a large share in maintaining 
the boys’ activity during the day, though there was no compulsion to become 
involved if a boy did not wish to do so. The staff were carefully selected 
for their ability to manage and relate with aggressive, emotionally disturbed boys. 
The emphasis was on creating a structured secure community in which each 
person’s role was defined and discussed. Verbalisation of grievances was 
encouraged and they were discussed in the group. The remand home superin- 
tendent retained the discretionary power of deciding which boys should be 
placed in the Unit, and when they would be transferred to the open remand 
home. 

Since this was a new venture, we decided to examine the first 50 or so boys 
admitted to the Unit for the first time to find out (i) the stated reason for 
admission; (ii) the length of stay and behaviour whilst in the Unit; (iii) the 
incidence of psychiatric illness; (iv} what had happened to these boys 12 months 
after their discharge from the Unit. 

From our previous experience with the remand home, we expected to find 
three types of boys admitted to the Unit, (i) brain damaged boys; (ii) non- 
aggressive absconders; (iii) very aggressive anti-authority boys. 

The first boy was admitted on July 24, 1961, and the 52nd boy (admitted 
for the first time) was discharged on January 9, 1962. Eight of the 52 were 
readmitted a second time and two boys on a third occasion, but only first 
admissions were considered in arriving at the figure of 42. 

Two prepared item sheets were completed for each boy. One item sheet was 
filled in after a psychiatric interview with the boy, and was concerned with 
medical, psychiatric and social items. The other item sheet, which dealt with 
reason for admission, educational and delinquency record, and behaviour in the 
Unit, was completed by the staff member in charge of the Unit. 
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The follow-up was completed by obtaining written reports from approved 
schools, borstals, hospitals and probation officers. 


Reasons for Admission 


51-9 per cent. of the boys admitted had either attempted to abscond from the 
remand home or were returned absconders. When to this group is added the 
19-2 per cent. who were admitted as a result of disorderly behaviour within 
the remand home, then 71-1 per cent. of the first admissions were placed in 
the Unit as a result of witnessed misbehaviour at Stamford House. With the 
exception of one boy admitted for closer observation on the advice of the 
consultant psychiatrist, the remaining 26-9 per cent. were placed in the Unit 
as a result of their record before arriving at the remand home. This included 
repeated absconding from other residential units, or at the suggestion of the 
court due to unruly behaviour elsewhere. 

The important conclusion to be drawn is that 71 per cent. of the boys were 
placed in the Unit on factual evidence of misbehaviour which required either a 
stricter degree of security than was provided in the open remand home, or 
because they were creating such a focus of disturbance that they required a higher 
degree of personal supervision by members of the staff than is possible outside 
the Unit. 

In this latter context, it is important to remember that in a remand home, 
with a turnover in 1961 of 1,895 boys and an average length of stay of 19-5 days, 
the group situation is potentially a very explosive one and the early segregation 
of disturbing elements is essential. 


Age on Admission and Duration of Time in the Unit 


TABLE I 
The age range of first admission to the Unit and Remand Home admissions (1961) 


Secure 
Accommodation Unit 










Remand Home 1961 


No. % No. % 
13-—13.11 6 ILS 258 15-6 
14—I4.11 9 17:3 450 27:2 
I§—IÇ.II 23 44-3 433 26-2 
16—I6.11 26-9 513 Z1-0 
100-0 1,654 100-0 


The age of the boys at the time of admission to the Unit varied from 13 to 
16 years, with an average age of 15-4 years for the 52 admissions. Amongst 
the total remand home population of 13 to 16 years inclusive during the survey 
period, 57-2 per cent. were 15 years and over, compared with 71-2 per cent. of 
the Unit admissions. 

The average time spent in the Unit was 15-3 days, but this figure requires 
some qualification. 19-2 per cent. (10 boys) of the first admissions spent less 
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than 24 hours in the Unit, and 17-3 per cent. (nine boys) remained for over zo 
days. This latter group consisted of six chronic absconders, two very aggressive 
anti-authority boys, and one brain damaged boy who remained for 111 days, 
and was subsequently transferred to a special hospital. 

Boys awaiting transfer to approved schools from the remand home are sent, 
when possible, to a camp at Hythe. This shortens their length of stay at Stamford 
House, and helps to alleviate the problems of overcrowding. But the chronic 
absconders and very aggressive boys cannot be sent to an open camp, and may 
have to wait a longer period of time than is usual for a placement in a school 
structured to accommodate them. 


Some Observations on the Boys Admitted to the Secure Accommodation Unit 
(i) Psychiatric illness 
Apart from two epileptic boys who were subsequently transferred to 
psychiatric hospitals, there was no evidence of organic brain damage or mental 
illness amongst the remaining 50 boys. There were, however, many indications 
of severe emotional disturbance. 74-6 per cent. of the Unit admissions had 


attended child guidance clinics, and 13-0 per cent. had attended schools for 
maladjusted children. 


Taking a number of specific factors: 


(a) 21-2 per cent. had a history of enuresis persisting after 10 years of age; 
(b) 73-1 per cent. were persistent truants from school; 


(c} 30-8 per cent. had a history of aggressive behaviour outside their 
homes; 

(d) 5-8 per cent. (three boys) described phobic phenomena at the time of 
examination, and two of them were “compulsive absconders.” 
Amongst the remaining 25 absconders placed in the Unit there was 
no history or evidence of compulsive behaviour. 


(ii) Intelligence 
Unfortunately, all the boys admitted to the remand home cannot be tested 
individually by educational psychologists, so it is not possible to compare the 
Secure Accommodation Unit intelligence distribution with that of the population 
at risk during the survey period. AIl the boys admitted to the Unit were tested 
individually by either the Wechsler-Bellevue or Revised Stanford Binet tests of 
intelligence. 
As an indication of trends: 
(a) 19-0 per cent. had I.Qs. less than 84; 
(b) 42-6 per cent. had IQs. of 85-100; 
(c) 28 8 per cent. had I.Qs. of 101-116; 
(d) 9-6 per cent. had I.Qs. of 117+. 


This trend is almost identical with that shown by Eilenberg (1961), British , 
Journal of Criminology, Vol. 2, No. 2, for a random sample of 244 individuals 
admitted to the remand home in 1955. 
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(iii) Aggressive behaviour 


An attempt was made to rate the boys’ behaviour while in the Unit for 

aggressiveness shown towards members of the staff or other boys. 

(a) The very aggressive boy (28-8 per cent.; 15 boys). This group consisted 
of those boys who on frequent occasions showed physical and verbal aggressive 
behaviour both to the staff and other boys. 

(b) The anti-authority boy (15-4 per cent.; 8 boys). These boys were verbally 
abusive on occasions, or obstructive in their response to supervision. 

(c) The non-aggressive conforming boy. 55-8 per cent. (29 boys) gave no 
evidence of physically aggressive or anti-authority behaviour. 


(iv) Absconders from the remand home 


51:9 per cent. of the admissions to the Unit (27 boys) had been absconders 
from the remand home. Sixteen of these boys (59-3 per cent. of the absconders) 
were rated as non-aggressive and conforming whilst in the Unit. The two boys 
who showed evidence of phobic symptoms were both rated as aggressive. 


Disposal of Boys from the Secure Accommodation Unit 


TABLE II 


Disposal of boys from the Secure Accommodation Unit and the Remand Home 
(July 1961 to January 1962) 


Secure 
Accommodation Unit 


Disposal Remand Home 


Home 

Remand centre 
Approved school 
Psychiatric hospital 
Detention centre 
F.P.O. 

Absconders 


Total 





The Secure Accommodation Unit population is a selected group of boys 
within the total remand home population. In consequence, the disposal of the 
Unit’s population can profitably be compared with that of the total remand 
home population during the same time interval. By the nature of the Unit's 
function, it would be expected that a relatively large percentage of boys admitted 
would be transferred to residential units, compared with the remand home 
population. Reference to Table II confirms this premise. The percentage of 
boys returning home from the remand home is 68-8 per cent. of those admitted 
during the survey period, compared with 11-5 per cent. of boys from the Unit. 
Approved schools receive 47-7 per cent. of the boys from the Unit, compared 
with 22-8 per cent. of the remand home population. Seventeen point three per 
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cent. of the boys in the Unit were transferred to the remand centre compared 
with only 1-4 per cent. of the remand home population. 

When all forms of residential placement are combined, 82-7 per cent. of the 
boys in the Unit are transferred to such establishments, compared with 30-7 
per cent. of the remand home population. 


Disposal of Boys 12 Months After Leaving the Secure Accommodation Unit 
The most surprising finding was that five boys were serving terms of imprison- 
ment. Two of them were under 16 years on conviction, and the other three 
were under 17 years of age. Reference to the Report of the Commissioner of 
Prisons, 1961 (p. 162) shows that, in 1961, nine boys were sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment without the option of a fine whose age on conviction was 15 


TABLE III 


Placement of Secure Accommodation boys 12 months 
after discharge from the Unit 


n Secure 
Disposal Accommodation Unit 
No. % 

Prison I 9-6 
Borstal 5 19-2 
Approved school I0 519 
Home 27 13:5 
Died 7 1-9 
Psychiatric hospital I 1-9 
Absconder I 1-9 

Total 52 99-9 


years, and 15 boys whose age was 16 years. However, since the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1960, came into operation, the lower age of imprisonment is now 
17 years of age, and the age of committal to borstal has been reduced to 15 
years. 

The fact that 28-8 per cent. of the boys were in prison or borstal, and 13-5 
per cent. were at home 12 months after leaving the Unit, poses the question 
whether these two groups showed any substantial difference when under observa- 
tion. A large number of factors were collected relating to the family back- 
ground, type of offences committed, and emotionally disturbed behaviour, But 
the smal] number of boys involved made it impossible to draw any statistically 
significant results. However, a number of trends were worthy of note. Whereas 
87-7 per cent. of the boys found to be at home after 12 months had been rated 
non-aggressive conforming boys, only 20 per cent. of those in prison, and 50 
per cent. in borstal, had been so rated. i 

Since 19-0 per cent. (10 boys) of the boys admitted spent less than 24 hours, 
and 17-3 per cent. (nine boys) spent more than 30 days in the Unit, a 12 months 
follow-up might have been expected to show some marked distinction between 
the disposal of these groups. However, this'was not so. After 12 months, only 
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` one of the boys who had been in the Unit less than 24 hours was at home; six 
were at approved schools, two in borstal, and one in prison. When these place- 
ments were compared with the 12 months follow-up of the nine boys who were 
in the Unit for more than 30 days, it was found that none of these was at home, 
` six were in approved schools, two in prison and one in a special hospital. 
Although these numbers are very small, they suggest that the length of stay 
in the Secure Accommodation Unit is of little prognostic value for a boy's 
subsequent delinquency record. 


General Conclusions 


From this very brief description, it can be seen that a Secure Accommodation 
Unit fulfils a valuable function in a remand home. From the staff point of view, 
it provides an immediately available self-contained unit for the adequate super- 
vision of the chronic absconder and aggressive anti-authority boy. In addition, 
when detailed observation is required of a boy’s behaviour, the Unit can be used 
very profitably for this purpose. 

The advantages to the boys themselves may not be so immediately apparent, 
but from discussions with them a number of pertinent points appeared: (i) the 
aggressive boys frequently created such group antagonism towards themselves 
from other boys that they preferred to be in the Unit for their own protection. 
This aggressiveness could then be contained by the higher staff/boy ratio; (ii) the 
timid immature boy felt much more secure and protected in the Unit; (iii) the 
boys were able to experience a greater degree of personal contact with staff 
members. 


- VALUE ORIENTATION AND AWARENESS OF DIFFERENTIAL 
OPPORTUNITY OF DELINQUENT AND NON-DELINQUENT 
BOYS IN ISRAEL 
(A pre-test) 


SHLOMO SHOHAM,* RUTH EREZ t and WALTER C. RECKLESS + 


Tus paper reports the pre-test replication in Israel of two likert-type attitude 
scales construed in the United States to test some major hypotheses as to the 
formation of delinquent subcultures. (See Landis, et al., 1963.) The first is 
the “value orientation instrument” developed -by Landis and Scarpitti at the 
Department of Sociology, the Ohio State University. It is supposed to measure 
acceptance or rejection of middle-class values. This, of course, is related to 
Albert Cohen’s (1955): theory on “ delinquent-gang ,formation” because it 
determines whether delinquent more than non-delinquent boys reject middle- 
class values. Only thirteen of the thirty-two items in this “ value orientation 
instrument” are scored (on a five-point basis). The other nineteen were 
necessary to hide the expected direction of:answers. The thirteen value items 
are scored in the unfavourable direction: high score means the direction toward 


* Director, Institute of Criminology, Bar-Ilan University, Ramat-Gan, Israel. 
t Research Assistant, Institute of Criminology, Bar an, University, Ramat-Gan, Israel. 
+ Professor of Sociology, Ohio State University, U.S.A. - 
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rejecting middle-class values; low score means the direction of acceptance of 
middle-class values. Ultimately the delinquents should have higher mean 
scores than the matched non-delinquents. 

The second instrument, also developed by Landis and Scarpitti, is supposed 
to measure awareness of limited access to legitimate opportunity. It attempts, 
therefore, to test empirically one tenet of Cloward and Ohlin’s (1960) theory 
on the differential opportunity structure leaving out the awareness of the 
availability of illegitimate opportunity which is the other phase of the theory. 
The “awareness of limited opportunity” instrument consists of forty items, 
only fourteen of which are scored. Here again the answers are scored on a 
five-point basis: high score is high awareness of limited legitimate opportunity; 
low score is low awareness of limited access to legitimate opportunity. The 
expectation is that delinquents should have greater awareness of limited 
opportunity than non-delinquents. 

The results of the original study provided, inter alia, “modest support for 
Cohen’s value orientation theory and Cloward and Ohlin’s limited opportunity 
theory. Jn spite of recent criticism, there are indications in this study to 
support. the contention that classoriented perceptions have some relation to 
the veering toward or away from delinquency in adolescent years. The 
relationship does not appear, from our pilot project, to be of the magnitude 
assumed by Cohen and by Cloward and Ohlin in their theoretical statements 
(Landis, ec al., 196%, p. 414). 

We translated the instruments into Hebrew and administered them to 
twenty-five boys aged fifteen and sixteen in Kfar-Juliana, an institute for 
juvenile delinquents, and to a control group of twenty-five ninth grade non- 
delinquents from a school in Ramat-Gan of mixed middle and lower-class 
children. We took special care to ascertain that the boys understood the 
questions, taking into account the cultural differences between the United 
States and Israel. 

We propose to analyse the responses to each instrument separately. 


Value Orientation 
The following were the thirteen items scored in this instrument: 

3. People should only keep promises when it is to their benefit. 

g. Good manners are for sissies. 

8. The law is always against the ordinary guy. 

12. Only creeps go out for after-school activities. 

13. It’s mostly luck if one succeeds or fails. 
14. Don’t let anybody your size get by with anything. 

1s. Only squares take part in school clubs and school programmes. 
16. Money is meant to be spent. 
2%. It makes no difference whether you work or go on relief just so you 

can get along. 

26. Most police are crooked. 
28. I should work hard only if I am paid enough. for it. 
30. The only thing I ought to be responsible for is myself. 
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32. It doesn’t make much difference what a person tries to do; some folks 
are just lucky, others are not. 


The basic finding in the present context is that the differences in response 
between the delinquent and the non-delinquent groups were definitely signi- 
ficant (P<o-o0s, on the chi-square test). This may lead prima facie to an 
hypothesis which upholds the Cohen theory that. delinquent solutions with 
lower-class boys are linked to the discrepancy between middle-class norms and 
the performance level of lower-class boys. It should be stressed, however, that 
these are pre-test results only, of initial hypothesis value to be subsequently 
tested in a full scale study. Of greater importance is the indication of the 
possible application of the Cohen theory to Israel although the social stratifica- 
tion in this country is very different from the class structure in the United 
States. We shall specify later what might be the conditions and modifications 
of the Cohen theory when applied to Israel. 

Table A gives in percentages the responses of the delinquent boys to the 
thirteen scored items and compares them with the ae eal of the non- 
delinquents. 


TABLE A 


Value orientation of delinquents, compared with non-delinquents 


NON-DELINQUENTS : DELINQUENTS 
Item Item 
No SA A U D SD X Total No. SA “A U D SD X Total 
7 0 4 4 48 3 Oo ro 3 28 I7 O 33 22- O I00 
£ O O 39 42 35 © IO 5 44 O o 28 28 o I00° 
8 o 4 13 35 48 o 100 8 17 O O 39 33 II 100 
12 O 4 I7 30 49 O I00 I2 5 28 oO 22 28 17 I00 
IZ 9.0 I7 39 35 4 100 I3 22 6 I7 22 3% +O I00 
I4 13 9 26 39° 9 +O 100 14 § IJ O 45 3% O 100 
I5 O oO 26 35 39 O 100 I5 28 0o § 50O I7 O 100 
I6 4 O 26 30 40 oO 100 16 22 0 6 $5 I7 O 100 
23 O 9 22 3% 30 O 100 23 II I7 IIl 46 IE § 100 
26 O 4 22 48 26 oO I00 26 28 22 6 22 22 O 100 
28 9 13 30 35 1% O 100 28 3% 28 II II 17 O 100 
30 17 O I3 44 26 oO 100 z0 50 II O 22 17 O 100 
32 O 9 13 39 35 4 100 32 33 #§ 17 28 II 6 I00 
SA = Strongly agree = 5 U = Undecided = 3 SD = Strongly disagree = 1 
A = Agree =4 D = Disagree =2 X = No response 


The first overall impression from Table A is the very low rate of indecision 
among the delinquents when compared with the non-delinquents. This is in 
line with the many theories and findings as to the delinquents’ intolerance of 
ambiguity, or rather that the latter is one of the most potent pressures towards 
a delinquent solution. 

As described by us elsewhere (Shoham, 1964) the hypothesis is centred on 
the effects of the conflict situations in the socialisation process. The higher the 
intensity and extent of conflict situation in the socialisation process, the greater 
are the chances of creating a normative ambiguity which might enhance the 
association of the youth to an agemate world.and, therefore, raise the 
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probability of a delinquent solution. Conflict situations might stem from many 
sources, marital maladjustment, value and norm discord, between the parents 
themselves, between the parents and their children, between parents and other 
socialising agencies and from the covert or overt conflicts in the normative 
system of society. 

A child’s inability to integrate in his personality grossly contradictory or 
confused norms, the causes of which are outside the scope of the present paper, 
make him intolerant of ambiguity, with a “ rigid” personality, raising the prob- 
ability of emotional derangement but, inter alia, delinquent solutions. This is.so 
because one type of solution of the conflict situation in the norm-sending process 
is to tum to the street corner gangs or to openly delinquent gangs for clearer 
norms and clearly defined non-ambiguous values and patterns of behaviour. 
Newcomb (1948, p. 326) points out this possibility of conflict solution by citing 
with approval that “adolescents frequently find relief from puzzling incon- 
sistent and confusing situations by . . . anchoring themselves to an age-mate 
world.” This age-mate world not only provides a clear outlook on things instead 
of the confused or almost non-existent value system at home but also satisfies 
the intense adolescent need for the emotional security of belonging to a peer 
group. 

Our finding is also in line with some of Erikson’s ideas (1956, pp. 56-121) 
- as to the self-concept of adolescents. For Erikson the end product of a socialised 
and “ adjusted” adult is ego-identity, i.e., “a persistent sameness within oneself 
and a persistent sharing of some kind of essential character with others” 
whereas the period of adolescence is characterised by “ ego-diffusion ” which 
manifests itself, inter alia, by a diffused sense of time, preoccupation with looks, 
being vain and touchy, inability to develop a deep intimacy with other human 
beings, periods of “work paralysis,’ continuous experimentation in various 
roles (by means of actual behaviour and day dreaming) and being uncom- 
` promising and belligerently loyal to one’s ideas. An adolescent in a state of 
“ ego-diffusion ” may be ripe for the various processes leading to gang member- 
ship because “gang membership . . . often helps the vacillating youth to act. 
It reinforces his sense of identity. His assignments in the gang overcome the 
feeling of work paralysis, and as a gang member he can safely assert his 
masculinity and his defiance of authority ” (Robinson, 1960, p. 87). An empirical 
proof of this hypothesis may be found in the data brought by Lewin (1951, p. 272) 
according to which the emotional tension of adolescent youths was greatly 
diminished when they finally became members of a criminal gang and there 
they found presumably their coveted “ ego-identity.” 

This “black or white” intolerance to ambiguity of delinquents is reflected 
presumably in our present finding and upholds partially our hypotheses as to 
the delinquent solutions through normative confusion caused by conflict 
situations. 

It should be pointed out that the differences in scoring between the delin- 
quents and non-delinquents have proved to be highly significant for eleven 
items (P<o-oos, the chi-square test for items Nos. 3, 5, 8, 12, 14, 15, 16, 26, 28, 30 
and 32) and on the verge of significance for two items (P<o-0¢, Items Nos. 13 
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and 23). The latter are presumably linked with a different normative orienta- 
tion towards luck and work. The highly mobile Israeli society with its hitherto 
non-rigid class structure does not enhance, presumably, too great a reliance on 
luck. In a mass immigration country like Israel with a large variety of ethnic 
groups, people might attribute their failure more to discrimination and other 
barriers to upper mobility than to the hazardous element of luck. As far as 
work is concerned, there is presumably no differentiation between the various 
strata of Israeli society. At one time work and manual labour were very close 
to being the secular religion of the Jewish community in Palestine. Also in a 
full-employment country like Israel, where even manual labour is in great 
demand, boys are bound to observe the obvious difference, as far as getting 
along is concerned, between those who work and those who do not. Item No. 
30 proved to be highly significant, but in the wrong direction—contrary to 
Cohen's theory the delinquents attributed responsibility only to themselves far 
more than the non-delinquents. 

It should be mentioned that the middle-class norm prescribing self-reliance 
is explained presumably by the Weberian (1947, pp. 320-321) thesis as to the 
Protestant ethic of individual self-responsibility. Needless to say that Jews in 
Israel can hardly be expected to be imbued with the Protestant ethic. This is 
strongly supported by the responses to Item No. .30.where the delinquents 
thought by 43 per cent. more than the non-delinquents that the only thing they 
ought to be responsible for is themselves. 


Awareness of Limited Access: to Legitimate Opportunity 


The following were the fourteen scored items of the differential opportunity 
instrument : 
4. I probably won't be able to do the kind of work that I want to do 
because I won’t have enough education. 
5. A guy like me has a pretty good chance of going to college. 
12. Most people are better off than I am. 
16. Pll never have as much opportunity to succeed as guys from other 
: neighbourhoods. 
“18. I am as well off as most people. 
20. The world is usually good to guys like me. 
22. Unless my family can afford to move out of our neighbourhood, I won't 
get ahead very fast. 
23. I won't be able to finish high school because my family will want me to 
get a job. 
26. There is a good chance that some of my friends will have a lot of money. 
29. My family can’t give me the opportunities that most kids have. 
36. TI never have enough money to go to college. 
36. There isn’t much chance that a kid from my neighbourhood will ever 
-get ahead. 
38. Ifa kid like me works hard he can get ahead. 
40. Most successful men probably used illegal means to become successful. ` 
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Table B gives in percentages the responses of the delinquent boys to the 
fourteen scored items and compares them with the responses of the non- 
delinquents. 


TABLE B 


Awareness of limited access to legitimate opportunity of delinquents, 
compared with non-delinquents 


NON-DELINQUENTS DELINQUENTS 

Item Item 
No SA A U D SD X Total No. SA A U D SD X Total 
4 O 9 26 39 22 4 100 4 26 21 5 16, 26 100 
5 22 39 39 O0 O Oo, 100 5 47 II II § 26 O 100 
I2 O 4 36 43 I7 O 100 I2 21 26 oO 16 37 O I00 
1é O oO I3 39 48 oO 100 16 2I 5 O I6 47 II 100 
1% 9 65 26 O oO Oo I0 I8 43 21 O fF 16 § 100 
20 O 39 52 O g O 100 20 32 21 O 21 2% § I00 
22 0 O 9 56 35 O I00 22 10 5 $ 16 §% II 100 
23 O 4 O 22 70 4 IO 23 16 32 O 10 32 IO I00 
26 17 17 53 O O. I3 100 26 16 42 § § 2I II 00 
29 O I7 23 30 30 O 100 29 IO II 32° § 37 § 100 
35 O II 20 26 32 II 100 35 © II 20 26 32 II I00 
36 4 4 I3 17 53 9 100 36 Ir § 20 2I 32 II 100 
38: 48 30 22 O O Oo I00 38 37 21 O 5 32 5 100 
40 O 9 26 4% 22 oO. 100 40 II § II 21% 37 Ig 100 


The total scores of delinquents as compared to the non-delinquents proved to 
be significantly different (P<co-os) but this general result should be re-examined 
in view of the more detailed comparison of the individual items. 

Here again we see a inarked tendency of the delinquents to be significantly 
less undecided than the non-delinquents, thus proving again the delinquents’ 
tendency to be intolerant of ambiguity. 

Of the significant items, Nos. 4 and 2% (P<o-005) refer presumably to factual 
barriers to the delinquents’ legitimate opportunity due to a seemingly objective 
barrier, i.e., insufficient education. It should be pointed out that the delinquent 
boy’s awareness of his limited opportunity to acquire a proper education is one 
of the basic tenets of Cloward’s and Ohlin’s theory (1960, p. 97). These two 
items might, therefore, be more important in the present context than the 
others. 

Items Nos. 12, 20 and 38 proved also significant (P<o-oos). These are more 
generalised attitudes, where the first displays the delinquents’ keen sense of 
failure and barrier to upper mobility. The second shows that delinquents tend 
more to attribute their failure to the unfairness of society (the world) towards 
them, thus causing non-imputation of legitimacy to the normative system. The 
last item shows that delinquents believe significantly more than non-delinquents 
that upper mobility and higher status are not gamed by meritorious criteria. 
The rest of the items proved to be insignificant and this lowers, prima facie, 
the chances of the application in Israel of the differential opportunity theory as 
far as the awareness of legitimate opportunity is concerned. 

However, a clear-cut conclusion could be reached only when the other side 
of the coin, i.e., the awareness of the limited illegitimate opportunity structure, 
is properly tested in this country. Items like No. 26, for instance, that specifies 
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the chances of some of the boy’s friends getting rich, might be imbued with a 
new meaning because getting rich with delinquents might be more related to 
criminal innovation than to legitimate means. 


Conclusion 


Albert Cohen’s theory as to the pressures towards delinquency subculture forma- 

tion has a’ prima facie’ application to delinquency in Israel. The awareness of 

the limited legitimate opportunity structure of delinquents as compared to 
non-delinquents has only been partly proved, although a more definite answer 
could be reached when the awareness of limited illegitimate opportunity has also 
been tested. 

Discussion 

The initial application of the value orientation instrument to Israel should not 

necessarily lead to automatic conclusions as to the application of Cohen’s theory 

to delinquency in Israel. 

It may be pointed out that theories centring on the status and norm differ- 
ences of lower-class and middle-class boys might be inadequate in relation to 
societies, the class structure of which is not very rigid. If we consider the case 
of Israel, classes (in the sense attributed to this concept in England and the 
United States) have not yet been formed; there are, of course, many criteria of 
social stratification but these are not very distinct and their effect is not decisive 
enough to justify a whole theory of criminal subculture formation (e.g., Cohen’s 
theory on the delinquent gangs) on the discrepancies between middle-class norms 
and the actual achievement of lower-class boys. It might be tentatively suggested 
that a mass immigration country like Israel, the Jewish population of which has 
trebled in the last fourteen years, could be more fruitfully studied for the 
purposes of determining the pressures towards juvenile gang formation as an 
arena of “culture conflict” between the conduct norms of the various ethnic 
groups, and the new immigrants holding (mutatis mutandis) the under-privileged 
position which the lower classes held in Cohen’s causal scheme. This, of course, 
is the most important premise in'the present context to be determined by 
subsequent research. This might also shed light on the prima facie lower 
applicability of the awareness of limited (legitimate) opportunity instrument to 
this country. 
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CRITICAL NOTICE 


SoctAL DEVIANCE: SOCIAL POLICY, ACTION AND RESEARCH. By LESLIE T. WILKINS. 
[London: Tavistock Publications. 1964. 311 pp. 455.] 


OCCASIONALLY a book appears which not only builds upon the experience of the 
past to say something new, but which punctuates the evolution of a discipline 
with creatively new insights-born from a mind that is fresh and reared outside 
the discipline. Social Deviance and Leslie T. Wilkins represent this kind of book 
and mind for criminology. 

The major thrust of the book is to provide a means of communication 
between social researchers and social administrators, to point out the major 
areas where problem-solving, using the scientific method, is required, and 
where ethical decisions. must be made. The language of abstraction may be 
different from the language of action, but the two modes of communication 
need not perpetuate an abyss of non-rational choice by the actionists, nor 
unusable, albeit increasingly elegant, models for- investigating trivia by the 
abstractionists. Throughout the book, the author stresses the need for evaluation 
of social action;-and that such evaluation can occur. most properly when the 
thinkers and doers, the social administrators and social scientists, the theorists 
and the empiricists learn the skills of collaboration. 

The book has a continuity which is apparent from the chapter titles and 
becomes more apparent only from a complete reading of the text. There are 
special topics that will enlist. the attention of social workers, other topics that 
will particularly interest builders of research models, and still others that will 
cause administrators and policy-makers to read carefully. But if parts of the 
book are read for these special interests, a sense of discontinuity will probably 
be the reader’s reaction. It is the kind of book that not only deserves but 
requires, and is meant to encourage, reading in its entirety if the message of 
communication and collaboration between specialists is to be absorbed. 

Moreover, although most of the illustrations of ‘deviance are drawn from 
data related to crime and criminals, the lessons of experimentation, social 
engineering, evaluative- research, policy decisions and discussions of the flow of 
information from the street to the strategy councils of social- administrators are 
of value and will be of interest to almost all persons in fields of health, education, 
law enforcement, the judiciary, corrections and other activities of social welfare. 
The transference from the general issues and problems-which the author discusses 
to specific subject-matter is mostly left to the reader and his own orientation. 
Criminologists are fortunate that Wilkins has been professionally involved in 
recent years with crime and delinquency, because this transference is done for 
them throughout the book.” 

Social Deviance is not a textbook in research methodology, -on statistical 
procedures, or in criminology. Yet-the book is abundantly filled both with 
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classical ideas and with new notions about these three concerns. More directly 
interested in why data are collected and how different methodologies may be 
selected as appropriate to different types of tasks, Wilkins applies his talents in 
communication theory and research and in statistics to the problems of social 
action, policy and research, as the sub-title of the book suggests. Just as the 
author is constantly concerned with information loop systems, i.e., how informa- 
tion moves from one dimension to another and back again, the book similarly 
proceeds from questioning the need for the scientific evaluation of social policy 
(Chap. 1) and an insightful analysis of the division between action and research 
(Chap. 2), through discussions of the place of theory (Chap. 3), a general theory 
of deviance (Chap. 4), the construction of models for research and administra- 
tive action (Chap. 5), the means for determining priorities for action (Chap. 6) 
and the move from a problem to a model (Chap. 7), from the meaning of target 
areas and how to hit them (Chap. 8), the problems of measurement (Chap. 9); 
and ends at the beginning with a closely reasoned description of decision-making 
networks (Chap. 10). The appendices should not be overlooked, for they are 
more than the usual embellishments ‘of items in the text; they are excellent 
models, especially for the selection of target areas and methods of evaluation of 
training programmes. 

In a brief review it is difficult to do more than suggest the value of a ‘book 
and to describe its major focus. To select a specific aspect for. attention may 
over-emphasise its importance. Nonetheless; this reviewer finds the chapter on 
“ Models or Muddles? ” the most provocative and imaginative. The sub-title is 
“ Towards a Strategy for Social Work and Research,” and by using the concepts 
and language of military operations; the author proceeds to draw an analogy 
between war and research strategy and management. Like a general moving 
troops and armaments and requiring’ information about the structure of both 
the friendly and enemy forces, the research administrator is described as moving 
in on the “ frontier of ignorance.” Wilkins rejects the mass attack (multi-causal) 
in favour-of a “ panzer model strategy” with a large number of probes, defined 
as “small and self-contained’ research teams or even individuals deployed at 
various points (problems). Each team or person would have a limited and 
specific objective, but there would be a general objective underlying and 
integrating the individual projects” (p. 122). Raiding operations in warfare are 
used as an appropriate analogy for research in the form of small-scale operational 
research designs, where some social action is taken and linked .with research in 
a specific sector and on a small scale. A major emphasis throughout this entire 
discussion is on first gaining information about the “enemy territory,” ie 
defining precisely the problem area it is proposed to attack. In delinquency 
research, for example, Wilkins stresses that one of the first tasks in research 
is to define and to measure more precisely the meaning of delinquency before 
society can proceed further with rational decisions about how to attack the 
problem. 

If there are limitations and deficiencies in Social Deviance, they are probably 
the type that arise from an author’s addressing himself to a purposefully delimited 
area of discourse, not to faulty reasoning, unsound methodology, or lack of 
rigour. Wilkins is concerned with social systems, not with individual and 
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differential psychology. To the psychiatrist or the clinician in general, and to 
the proponents of multiple causation, he may at first appear to be an enemy 
because he exposes their major points of vulnerability. But a careful reading 
will reveal that the author’s goals, if not his means, should coincide with the 
ardent advocates of the clinical approach; namely, to muster the forces of science 
in an effort to reduce socially defined problems of sickness, evil or crime. If 
any professional group feels threatened by exposure of weakness, its efforts 
should be directed to strengthening those areas. By calling attention to the 
problems of defining the goals and describing the research and administrative 
means to achieve them, Wilkins has provided a book of importance, and one 
that should become a source of reference for many research projects and 
programmes of the future. 
Marvin E. Wolfgang 


REVIEWS 


ROBBERY IN Lonpon. By F. H. McCuinrock and EVELYN Gisson. Cambridge 
Studies in Criminology. Vol. xiv. [London: Macmillan & Co. 1961. 


147 pp. 305.] 
CRIMES OF VIOLENCE. By F. H. McCumrock et al. Cambridge Studies in 
Criminology. Vol. xviii. [London: Macmillan & Co. 196%. 287 pp. 558.] 


“VIOLENT crimes”—a phrase that warms the hearts of many a journalist and 
immediately captures the interest and hostility of numerous readers. Murder, 
robbery, beatings up—these are the crimes that hit the headlines with alarming 
frequency. But are the frequency of these crimes and the violence used sufficient 
to justify both the interest in them and the hostility towards them? It is to 
the credit of Dr. McClintock and his fellow research workers at the Institute 
of Criminology that we can begin to answer these questions. 

Both books deal largely with violent criminal behaviour in the Metropolitan 
Police District in 1950 and 1957. Both review the trends in violent crimes in 
England and Wales and in the London area, making a factual assessment of 
the degree and types of violence used, and calculating reconviction rates for 
different types of violent offenders. Offenders are described in terms of their 
age, occupation, previous criminal and penal record, punishment given in the 
present case and subsequent criminal behaviour. These topics are the substance 
of both books, although both contain additional chapters and information. Of 
special importance in this context is a chapter on the way in which the police 
record crimes of violence. This deserves careful reading and attention by anyone 
interested in using official crime figures as an index of criminal behaviour. I 
suspect it will become (deservedly) a standard reference on this complex and 
important subject. 

When reading many of the volumes in the series of Cambridge Studies in 
Criminology, 1 am conscious of the risk of writing one of two broad types of 
review. The first is merely to summarise the main empirical findings of the 
study reported. Such a review is frequently tempting given the nature of the 
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volumes, but is made redundant in this case by excellent summaries provided by 
Dr. McClintock and his co-author at the end of each chapter. It is also made 
impossible by the problem of space, for both volumes are packed with facts, 
figures and comments, too many, too detailed and too complicated to summarise. 
(For example, Robbery im London has 110 tables on 120 pages of text.) The 
second is a critical assessment not of the empirical findings but of the problems 
investigated and the manner in which the investigation was carried out. Here 
the danger is to be over-critical. The research material in both books is from 
official sources, and as a result the nature of the investigation is severely limited. 
Certain pieces of information can be obtained from police records and the 
Criminal Records Office (above all, information about the nature of the offence, 
the record of the offender, etc.). But, as any reader of these books must 
conclude, this information offers us nothing about, for example, the inter- 
personal relationships (either domestic or social) that are resolved by a crime of 
violence, nor any data on the personality of the individual who resorts to 
violence as a means of dealing with inter-personal situations. 

These are two types of question that existing police records neither ask nor 
answer. They seem to me to be as important as, if not more important than, 
questions about the frequency, severity, punishment, etc., of crimes of violence. 
However, in one sense this criticism is to miss the point of these books which, 
as I understand it, is to describe as carefully and exactly as possible the nature 
of violent criminal behaviour at particular points in time. I am sure the authors 
would not deny that there are other questions about this behaviour that ought 
to be asked. They were merely trying to amplify the picture of violent crimes 
given in official reports. Therefore, the question to ask of these books is what do 
they add to the official picture of crime, and the judgment to pass is whether 
the addition makes the research exercises worthwhile. 

Any careful reading of official crime figures suggests that, in terms of absolute 
numbers and rates, violent crimes are comparatively rare. However, the Metro- 
politan Police Reports give some information on the frequency and type of 
weapons used and also the relative frequency of violent crimes arising out of 
different social situations (e.g., domestic disputes). What these books do is to 
expand such observations and place them in a more detailed context. In that 
sense they give the details behind the annual reports. The contribution does not 
end with this. In addition, information is given not merely on the subsequent 
criminal behaviour of offenders but also on their past criminal records. The 
majority of violent criminals have previous convictions for other types of crime, 
and a high proportion are also reconvicted. From this type of analysis a picture 
can be obtained of offenders, distinguished by types of crime and persistency of 
behaviour. 

Given that the type of analysis conducted by McClintock and others is 
practically useful (i.e., to the police and to the research worker) in that it leads 
to asking interesting questions about the cause of crime, etc., ought such analyses 
to be included in official figures? Could annual reports or supplementary 
statistics give us more detail about the previous records of offenders? Is it 
possible to give information about the damage to property or person that results 
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from the crimes and about the relationship between offender and victim? Put 
a different way, to what extent can such academic work provide a partial model 
for subsequent annual reports? Unfortunately, the authors do not express any 
views on either the desirability or feasibility of a regular administrative publica- 
tion of similar reports. 

To the academic criminologist a second type of question is probably more 
important: what interesting questions of theory has this research suggested? 
Two examples can be cited. First, in what ways is the violent offender who 
persistently commits crimes (and violent crimes) different from the rest of the 
population? Secondly, in a high proportion of the statistically most frequent 
crimes (felonious and malicious wounding) the offender and the victim were well 
known to each other; what are the implications of such a finding for an assess- 
ment of the cause of violent criminal behaviour? Numerous questions of this 
type can be derived from these books. The practical problem is: to what extent 
can they be answered from them? Unfortunately, few have either been asked 
or answered explicitly in these volumes. 

Alan Little 


‘ a 
MAN, CRIME AND SOCIETY : THE FORMS OF CRIMINAL BEHAVIOUR. By H. A. BLOCH 
and G. Geis. [New York: Random House. 1962. 642 pp. Price not stated.] 


REVIEWING textbooks is always difficult. Even if one solves the knotty problem 
of whom the text is intended for, and in what circumstances—a point upon 
which authors are not always clear—there remains the question of what 
standards to apply. A text ought to be reasonably accurate; minor inaccuracies 
are perhaps allowable if they are not too numerous. Should it, however, be 
comprehensive? It is almost impossible to say everything about any subject 
wide enough to make a text worthwhile, and, in any case, lists of names and 
books make for extremely dull reading—a text is, after all, not an encyclopaedia 
or a dictionary. But if things are to be omitted, upon what principles is one to 
proceed in excluding and including authorities and subject-matter? A text, no 
doubt, should resemble (and often is in a revised form) a basic course of lectures 
in the subject given by the author(s), and thus reflects the predilections of the 
lecturer. The wise lecturer, however, will make it clear what his prejudices may 
be, or at least they will be obvious, whereas texts have a habit of taking on an 
air of. all-embracing impartial omniscience, which can be all too misleading for 
the unwary or not too bright student. 

Perhaps the marrow of Bloch and Geis’s volume i is in Chap. 5, “ The Sociology 
of Criminal Behaviour,” when the authors discuss what they call “ The Psycho- 
genetic View.” This turns out to be based upon Bloch’s “theory” of the way 
in which criminality evolves as an expression of self. 

“Tt is the generic status which determines the outcome of behaviour 
through mechanisms of reinforcement or repudiation of the self-concept by 
configuring environmental situations. . . . The components within the generic 
status include (a) the individual’s conception of the behaviour of others 
within defined social contexts; (b) the individual’s conception of the group’s 
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attitude; (c) the ego-ideal; (d) the manipulative behavioural techniques 
acquired by the individual to protect the self; and (e) the evaluative 
self-attitude ” (p. 126). 

Criminality occurs when there is a reinforcement of the generic status in 
the appropriate directions. This approach is elaborated in an appendix. 

This appears to be an attempt to define in more detail the areas one must 
scan in seeking to uncover “l'état dangereux.” Its importance here is that the 
authors seem to see the criminal as a series of genotypes. Three of the eight 
parts of the book are headed “Behaviour System in Crime,” and these cover 
various types of offenders and offences. The authors believe that types of crime 
imply particular types of personality, due to the specific procedures and 
techniques which must be adopted. This is very reminiscent of the many 
variations of Lombrosian and other bio-sociological approaches found on the 
continent and in South America. 

Whether or not this approach is valid does not matter; what is important is 
how far it affects a fair statement of the subject. On the whole, the authors 
have avoided bringing their King Charles’ head too much to the forefront, but 
it has almost certainly affected the organisation of the book. The approach 
either has not been applied to offenders under treatment, or the authors are not 
much interested in treatment, since they spend very little time on this aspect 
and are oddly selective. There are nine pages on capital punishment but only 
seven on probation and six on parole; nothing upon other forms of non- 
institutional treatment; no mention of correctional schools or other forms of 
institutional training for young offenders; and prisons, including the historical 
aspects, are dealt with in 30 pages. 

Indeed, it is difficult to see why the authors dealt with treatment at all as 
they are clearly not much interested in it. It would surely have been better 
to omit also the sections on the police, and the administration of justice, and 
various historical bits and pieces which do not appear very relevant. The book 
would thus have been organised around the methods of studying crime upon 
which there are some useful comments although at rather too great a length; a 
discussion of current sociological theories, which is also well done; the measure- 
ment of crime; and the authors’ typology of offenders. The last is not altogether 
consistent, since it sometimes discusses groups of offenders (e.g., professional 
criminals; sexual offenders), and sometimes types of crime (e.g., homicide and 
assaults, white-collar crime), but all classifications suffer from defects. I do not 
myself like this way of attacking the subject, but this is a matter of choice. 

The book, therefore, represents a decidedly uneasy compromise between 
specific interests and comprehensiveness. It also varies to some degree in the 
level at which the discussion is pitched. Some of the theoretical sections seem 
very brief in comparison with the extended consideration of various types of 
confidence tricks, or of specific offences. There is also in Chap. 15 an unnecessary 
repetition of theories about delinquent subcultures stated in Chap. 5. 

It is, perhaps, not surprising that there is an almost total concentration on 
American material. It is no doubt forgivable that the authors believe that the 
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State operates football pools in England, but less so that they do not seem aware 
of most of the work of Hermann Mannheim or Max Griinhut, not to mention 
some of the Cambridge studies, or anything by Andry, Morris, Wilkins and a 
number of other English criminologists. This.is, of course, partly due to their 
lack- of interest in treatment and its results. One might have expected some 
mention of problems of prediction, however, in the chapters on methodology 
if nowhere else. They also seem to be almost totally unaware of studies from 
other European countries, though one would have thought that a number of 
these would have been of particular interest to them. 

This must, therefore, be considered as a somewhat parochial text (though, 
luckily for the authors, America is a large parish), and of limited interest to the 
overseas reader. It is, of course, true that much of the best work has been 
done in the United States, and it is regrettably a fact that the United States has 
many of the worst crime problems. Nevertheless it is unfortunate that a volume 
of this type can be so limited even where there is no language difficulty. 
It is to be hoped that future texts will take better account not only of past 
work, but of the growing volume of work of qaya now coming from European 
criminologists. 

Gordon Rose 


CAMBRIDGE OPINION, 38: Prisons. Edited by Pair Conen. [July 1964. 52 pp. 
58. post. free. (Available from P. Cohen, 49 Colebrooke Row, London, N.1.)] 
THE more interesting articles in this Cambridge Opinion on prisons discuss the 
conflict between treatment and custodial objectives. Colin Ward stresses the 
need for small units with a supportive staff team, while Donald Garrity warns 
that piecemeal. reforms which simply graft treatment onto the traditional 
structure of prison organisation are doomed to failure. Gordon Trasler argues 
from the premises of his learning theory of criminality (here the theory is stated 
as fact) for intensive group treatment along the lines pioneered by Maxwell 
Jones. He states that, because working class criminals are socialised by group 
pressures rather than by parents, individual paternalistic treatment will not 
work. It-is rewarding to find etiological theory leading to treatment proposals. 
Geoffrey Heaven writes wittily and incisively about the conflict between 
educational aims and custody in Wandsworth, and Timothy Cook provides a 
hard-headed discussion of after-care. Cook rightly asks why there is so much 
emphasis on organisation when we have not yet decided what and whom we 
wish to organise. He emphasises the tremendous effort that needs-to be expended 
on the homeless piegare; who mike up a substantial proportion of persistent 
prisoners. . 

I found Richard H s polemical “ What are prisons for? ” both idealistic 
and naive. He starts by arguing that the train robbery sentences were unneces- 
sary on the grounds that they deter no one. Yet he goes on to suggest that 
imprisonment be replaced by various alternatives ranging from week-end prisons 
to open prison communities. No mention is made of which alternative the 
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robbers would receive. Surely we cannot ask these men to go to Hauser’s prison 
where “people will be able to realise how they have wasted their time,. how 
much they are the victims of the unlived life. . . .” 

Other interesting contributions include an interview with prisoner-artist 
Robert Stack (with two fine reproductions of his excellent work); a discussion 
between five ex-prisoners at Norman House, a characteristically rosy assessment 
of the prison officer’s work by the General Secretary of the P.O.A.; an enlightening 
commentary by Pauline Morris on the difficulties of research within Pentonville; 
and a curious article on the architecture of a therapeutic community by Richard 
Scott in which he says: “Since the training is so much concerned with a 
change in internal balance within each person, the situation is deliberately 
contemplative.” 

One major fault with many of these articles is their tendency boldly to 
promote hypotheses to the status of incontrovertible facts. Scott bluntly asserts 
that ‘punishment does not deter people from crime. This is an established 
fact....” Hauser likewise states: “ At best then the notion of deterrence is a 
glib, convenient rationalisation of legal revenge, dressed up with moralistic over- 
tones to make it palatable.” But what evidence makes them so confident? 
Similarly, any suggestion that prison could have positive effects is firmly 
discounted throughout. Cook asserts that “indeed it is arguable that once 
experienced imprisonment has no deterrent effect. Eighty per cent. of men 
sent’to prison for the first time never return but fines could produce the;same 
result.” But is this a convincing argument when relatively few offenders are 
sent to prison by magistrates for a first offence and fines may already have been 
tried? Trasler takes up the same point: “It seems, in fact, that the limited 
degree of success which the correctional system appears to achieve is secured 
in spite of, rather than because of, the social pressures which a training institu- 
tion exerts upon its inmates.” Maybe so, but the point needs proving when 
77 per cent. of long-term prisoners do not return to prison within two years 
from their release. ; 

This is certainly a stimulating issue, but I do wonder why so little was 
Cambridge opinion. : 
Roger Hood 


STUDIEN ZUR KRIMINALGESCHICHTE. By HANS VON HENTIG. [Bern: Verlag 
Stéampfli & Cie. 1962. 196 pp. DM.28.] 


In this volume, 14 smaller essays, almost all of them already published in 
German and American journals, have been collected together with a bibliography 
of the author's criminological writings. These essays are mostly concerned with 
the history of punishment, e.g., with the pillory, the gallows, and also of criminal 
procedure, e.g., with certain aspects of the trial of witches. The volume will 
be of interest not only to historians of the criminal law and historically inclined 
criminologists but also to scholars concerned with the wider aspects of the 
history of civilisation and superstition. aa 
H. M. 
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PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT: A CRITICAL SURVEY. By Pentir E. VERNON. [London : 
Methuen. 1964. 333 pp. 425.] 


THIs important and scholarly work is the fruit of a sabbatical year spent by 
Professor Vernon at the Center for Advanced Study in California. The task he 
set himself was to “ try to examine current approaches to personality assessment 
as impartially as possible, to achieve a balanced synthesis, and to suggest possible 
lines of advance.” Each of these aims has been successfully achieved, but only 
after a typically careful study and unbiased critical evaluation of over s00 
books and articles, illumined by the author’s own deep knowledge and experience 
in this field. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first deals with everyday naive 
judgments of people during normal social intercourse or at more formal inter- 
views. The nature of the many sources of inaccuracy associated with these 
judgments is discussed, as are the characteristics of a good judge. It is argued 
that there is no essential contradiction between inference and intuition theories, 
but that both types of process are involved in the perception of people as as in the 
perception of the physical world. 

Part II is concerned with interpretations of personality based on oe 
psychology, projective tests, the effectiveness of various forms of psychotherapy 
and the scientific status of this approach. While there is a fair measure of 
experimental support for many psychoanalytic concepts, there is little confirma- 
tion of the predicted long-term effects of various types of child-rearing. Clinical 
judgment is clearly unreliable when used to predict people’s behaviour, and 
therapeutic results are disappointing. Rogers’ non-directive type of therapy 
appears more hopeful, and his emphasis on a person's self-concept offers a 
useful alternative framework for the assessment of personality. 

In Part II, objective psychometric methods of personality assessment are 
reviewed, particular attention being paid to the work of Eysenck and Cattell. 
Concepts of validity are discussed in detail. The nomothetic approach is shown 
to have grave weaknesses and very limited application. Indeed, Professor 
Vernon’s main conclusion is that, despite a vast amount of research into 
personality, psychology has failed to provide any satisfactory system of assess- 
ment. He suggests that an adequate system must allow for the interactions 
between inner dispositions, including concepts of the self, external stimulation, 
and a person’s behaviour and utterances. 

The final part, unfortunately the shortest, describes the techniques which, 
in the light of the earlier discussion, the author considers most promising. Here 
again, methods for the study of personal concepts such as Q-sort technique, 
Osgood’s Semantic Differential and Kelly’s Rep test figure prominently. 

The book is primarily written for psychologists, but every help is given to 
the reader who wishes to skip the more technical portions. It can and should 
be read by all professionally concerned with the assessment of others, and this 
certainly includes anyone engaged in the study or treatment of delinquency. 


H. Gwynne Jones 
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CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS 1964. Edited by G. W. KEETON and G. SCHWARZEN- 
BERGER. [London: Stevens. 1964. 220 pp. 63s.] 


THis annual collection of public lectures delivered in the Faculty of Laws of 
University College, London, during the session 1963-64 contains two items of 
particular interest to criminologists. The first is a report by Dr. Charlotte 
Banks on the progress of an inquiry in which she is engaged, whose objects are 
to compare the characteristics of boys sentenced to imprisonment, borstal 
training and detention respectively, to ascertain the environmental and psycho- 
logical factors which relate to reconviction on discharge, and to assess the 
effectiveness of the three measures. As the research is still in progress, Dr. Banks 
is not able to offer many firm conclusions, but two points do emerge from a 
one year follow-up: Dr. Banks is able to demonstrate that the length of a 
sentence of imprisonment has no significant bearing on reconviction rates, and 
that for matched groups of boys sentenced for similar periods to imprisonment 
and detention respectively there was no significant variation in reconviction 
rates. Doubtless the project, when completed, will yield further useful results, 
based on a longer follow-up period. 

The second essay of interest to readers of this journal is an account by E. L. 
Johnson of the system of compensation for victims of crimes of violence in the 
Soviet Union. The distinctive feature of the Soviet system, in common with 
certain continental systems, is that the injured party may pursue his claim 
against the accused person through the criminal proceedings, thereby utilising 
the machinery of the prosecutor’s office to further his action. Methods of 
enforcement of claims differ: the attachment of earnings, in this country a 
procedure limited to maintenance and similar orders and of comparatively recent 
origin, is in the Soviet Union the primary means of enforcement. Mr. Johnson 
suggests that English law could profit from the Soviet ons and widen the 
scope of the attachment of earnings order. 

Other essays of a more specifically legal interest in the collection include an 
interesting examination of the declaratory judgments in municipal law, an 
account of a number of recent decisions on the principles of natural justice, 
and discussions of two aspects of hire-purchase law. 

Altogether the volume is, as usual, a lively introduction to some of the 
problems facing the lawyer at the present time. 

D. A. Thomas 
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The Editors, 
British Journal of Criminology, 
Dear Sirs, 

Your editorial comment relating to Professor Lopez-Rey’s contribution to the 
January issue of the Journal is disappointing in so far as it appears to reinforce 
the ‘ Establishment ” point of view. Such views seek to justify and excuse the 
present state of affairs in our penal institutions; essentially the theme is that we 
inherit a special legacy from the nineteenth century which we are less able to 
alter than some other countries, but at the same time we are doing more than 
might be expected with such unpromising material. 

As one of the “ domestic breed of penal reformers” (at least we are not a 
docile breed of sheep), I can only regard Professor Lopez-Rey’s article as pro- 
viding a welcome breath of fresh air. He has said what so many dare say only 
in private if one wishes to continue working in a field where censorship is an 
effective sanction. 

By taking some remarks out of context, your comment surely distorts their 
meaning. I cannot see that Professor Lopez-Rey says that rehabilitation (includ- 
ing after-care) should exist only for a minority of prisoners, nor that we 
should cease to worry about training and reform. What he does imply is that, 
if after-care were an integrated part of a good penal system and started at 
the beginning of the sentence, a continuation of care outside the prison would 
be needed by only a minority. The bulk of the work would have been done 
with the man inside the prison as part of his training, involving the family if 
necessary. Such a system would be accompanied by a properly developed parole 
system (see No. 7 in Professor Lopez-Rey’s list of recommendations). 

Your editorial refers to the fact that so many of the solutions suggested are 
“already part of official policy.” If they are, they have certainly not become 
reality. One becomes rather tired of hearing about the 1959 White Paper (a 
classic example of bureaucratic self-satisfaction); the problems remain as far 
from solution as they were then. Slopping-out has been recognised as a major 
issue for countless years and the fact that this has been “ referred to a develop- 
ment group of architects and prison administrators” solves nothing—it has 
never been a question of technical feasibility but rather one of administrative 
unacceptability. Similar comments could be made in relation to employment. 

If it is a question of money, as we are often told, let us at least be honest 
and say so rather than pretend that there is anything intrinsically good about 
maintaining the status quo. If, on the other hand, change is delayed by admin- 
istrative inertia, let us welcome honest criticism and hope that the Report of 
the Royal Commission will not be so ill-received in your pages if it makes 
adverse criticisms of the system. 

Yours truly, 
13, Donne Place, S.W.3. Pauline Morris (Mrs.) 
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EDITORIAL | _ 
"WE are privileged to publish in this issue what may fairly be described 
as a balanced symposium on the principles, practice and ethical justifi- 
_ cation (or contrariwise) of “ behaviour and aversion therapy.” The 
original point-of the symposium, which was organised by the Institute 
for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency at a week-end course for 
psychiatrists, was the applicability of these varieties of professional 
behaviour: towards (or. “ treatment ” of) patients who have been diag- 
nosed either in law courts or in psychiatric practice as delinquents. 
But our readers must not be disappointed if they find that direct clinical 
evidence on this subject (a wide field, by the way) is somewhat meagre, 
or that many of the conclusions arrived at are in the nature of guesses 
at probability. That, of course; is not the fault of the symposiasts; for, 
apart from a few fairly extended experiments on alcoholics and sexual 
deviants and observations on an odd pilferer or two, there is little 
clinical material from which to arrive at well-controlled and depend- 
able conclusions on the matter. On the’other hand, behaviour therapy, 
under whatever caption it runs, is engaging increasing attention 
amongst neurophysiological-minded ‘psychiatrists. Even” “ pure ” 
psychiatrists now incline to feel that'on the barest grounds of empiri- 
cism and eclecticism, behaviour therapy merits at least the application 
of trial-and-error methods and since some forms of delinquency have 
become the concern of psychiatrists, creeping into their practice lists 
whether they like it or not, it is obviously high time that the methods 
were scrutinised from all angles. 

In this introductory review, Mr. Gae Jones performs the useful 
service of summarising fairly the concepts and techniques of behaviour 
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therapy, with particular reference to the principles and processes of 
learning theory. Psychopathy, for example, is, he thinks, due to 
faulty learning during socialisation. Behaviour therapy, again, is 
essentially “ symptomatic ” therapy, and Mr. Gwynne Jones goes on 
to describe the three main angles of approach—reciprocal inhibition 
(Wolpe), operant conditioning (essentially reward and punishment) and 
aversion therapy. In short, he says behaviour therapy consists in the 
application of certain theories to psychological maladjustment. On 
the whole, Mr. Gwynne Jones seems sanguine about the possibilities of 
their application to delinquency, although he not only tempers his 
optimism with some cautionary hints (e.g., the intractability of the’ 
“ extravert.” psychopath), but admits the importance of psychological 
stresses and the need to establish reasonable human relationships with 
the patient (or, in psycho-analytical parlance, the need to establish both 
conscious and unconscious “ positive transferences ”’). 

Dr. Gelder takes up a middle position. He supplements Mr. Gwynne 
Jones’s theoretical presentation with more copious clinical reference 
to the rationale and results of treatment in non-delinquent cases. He 
is, however, much more reserved about the success of their application 
to offenders, concluding, however, that we “ may ” (reviewer’s italics) 
“ find the methods will play a small but important part in the treatment 
of delinquents,” emphasising at the same time the need for selection 
of cases (e.g., avoiding aggressive types), the importance of psycho- 
logical atmosphere, of the influence of the therapeutist (transference), 
and of suggestion, of the many ethical and practical difficulties that 
may arise, and of the controversial nature of aversion methods when 
applied to delinquents, meaning of course the employment of punish- 
ment techniques, which he discusses at some length. 

None of the foregoing, however, satisfies our third contributor, 
Dr. Holden, who is mainly concerned with the medical ethics and 
philosophy of aversion treatment. He questions neither the efficacy of 
the method nor its theoretical basis. But, he says, these methods are - 
corrective rather than therapeutic and involve the illicit application 
and operation of moral judgments. The role of the physician, he 
maintains, is neither to form moral judgments nor to punish, but to 
alleviate suffering, an aim which, in the case of delinquency, he feels 
can be achieved equally well if not better by understanding the patient 
and promoting his self-understanding. In short, from the point of view 
of medical psychology, behaviour therapy of delinquency is, not to 
mince words, a polluted thing and Dr. Holden will have none of it. 
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This fundamentalist position Dr. Holden buttresses with a discussion 
of such concepts as “health ” and “illness,” of the terms “ patho- 
logical ” and “ normal,” and of the often confused reactions of psychia- 
trists to these concepts, terms and functions, supporting his arguments 
by an appeal to the opinions of Lady Wootton on these matters. Some 
readers may feel that this is the weakest part of his presentation; others 
that the difference between the terms “‘ pathological ” and “ normal ” 
needs not so much the deconditioning of those who use them, but their 
instruction in the arts of mental diagnosis*; still others that, save in 
the case of psychiatrists officially attached to penal institutions of one 

" kind or another, there is no great risk of “ delinquency ” psychiatrists 
becoming “ part of the machinery of law reinforcement.” But none 
of them can deny the frequent force and cogency of Dr. Holden’s 
propositions, in particular the cardinal principle that the duty of the 
physician is to relieve suffering, which is, after all, whether consciously 
or unconsciously experienced by the patient, a universal motivation of 
mental disorder. - l 

Perhaps it would have been a good idea for the organisers to co-opt 
a fourth contributor, let us say a psycho-analytical psychiatrist who 
could have translated the techniques of behaviour therapy into appro- 
priate psychological terms. For in a sense all forms of “ disposal ” of 
delinquents (if one may use that obnoxious term), from the court to the 
after-care committee, are forms of psycho-therapy, depending for their 
result on the mental reactions they produce. The question is in the 
first instance whether, in the medical sense, they are ethical, and if so 
how effective they are. But these are old controversies, going back 
over half-a-century to theoretical disputations as to the nature of 
mental phenomena between neuro-physiologists or neuro-psychiatrists 
on the one hand and pure psychiatrists on the other. To some be- 
haviourists, indeed, such “‘ successes ” as the psychologist may claim are 
due to the witting or unwitting application of conditioning techniques; 
for which Roland the old psychologists return an obvious Oliver—that 
such “ successes ” as the behaviourist claims are due in the main to the 
practice of suggestion in drama form. But there is no point in divergent 
schools applying the techniques of reciprocal inhibition to each other’s 
theories and in any case it is nowadays difficult to revive the old 
explosive animus engendered by these theoretical combats. What the 

* From its foundation, the policy of the IS.T.D. has been to reserve the term “ patho- 
- logical delinquency ” for cases in which it can ‘be clearly established that the delinquent 
- conduct is directly motivated by or an immediate consequence of specific mental 
disorder. 
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present symposium indicates in no uncertain terms is that, a priori 
theories apart, the subject at issue is worthy of much more extensive 
clinical investigation. To our present symposiasts we can so far 
only re-echo the immortal editorial comment of the Dodo in Alice in 
Wonderland, “ Everybody has won, and all must have prizes.” 


Attention to the need for typological studies in the field of crimin- 
ology has first been paid on the European Continent in connection with 
the teachings of the Lombrosian School and afterwards in the work of 
Ernst Kretschmer. For the last quarter of a century, however, many 
American scholars, beginning with W. H. Sheldon and the Gluecks, 
have also become interested in the idea of the criminological type and 
have demonstrated its usefulness, indeed its quality as an indispensable 
tool of criminological research. For the Gluecks’ typological studies are 
only the natural consequence of the work done in Unraveling Juvenile 
Deliquency and the two volumes which have so far arisen from it, 
Physique and Delinquency and Family Environment and Delinquency. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the article published in our July 
1965 number and the present issue has to be regarded merely as an 
introduction to a more comprehensive essay on the subject. It is 
essentially a survey of the large amount of recent American literature, 
trying to bring some sort of order into it by classification and by out- 
lining a typology of typological studies. In view of the extent of the 
existing material the authors have to limit their survey to a number 
of representative examples which they distinguish partly according to 
“ temporal” and partly according to methodological aspects. A 
distinction is, also made between studies involving early stages of 
delinquency (i.e., temporal), studies involving treatment types and 
studies of recidivist types. These typologies are largely of an etiological 
character, but here the authors utter a word of caution in their 
Conclusions: first, it should not be overlooked that the fundamental 
scientific bias of the research worker will inevitably colour the kind of 
typology he creates and, secondly, the typologist should not “ confuse 
the cart and the horse” and thereby establish erroneous causal 
connections. 


A. J. W. Taylor’s study of Borstal girls raises a number of issues 
regarding the mental life of adolescent girls subject to confinement in 
what must be accepted as a very artificial existence during a most 
vulnerable period of a girl’s life. His inquiry arouses semantic interest 
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in regard to the rich crop of names that the girls give to one another 
and even the hierarchical significance of some of them, such as 
“ordinary ” and “ special darls.” . 

The author rightly stresses that this love-tie network is constructed 
to overcome insecurity and immaturity. Of course, all adolescents are 
in a phase of functional immaturity which must produce a transient 
breakdown or suspension of identity, when they are suddenly con- 
fronted by new endocrine forces which run counter all too often to the 
cultural inclusions which upbringing has imposed on the organism. It 
is of supreme interest to see how the stress of love needs has to take 
a bizarre and rich verbal form, a naming procedure not unknown in 
the studies of primitive communities. But these social groups have a 
kind of rooted good sense which makes of adolescence a period of social 
crisis, not malign but obligatory in a benign sense. It seems from this 
study that the girls who are obviously disturbed are trying, according 
to their lights, to build up a society of their own; being cast out because 
of their offences they attempt to re-establish themselves by creating a 
society made up purely of interpersonal ties. But these ties in a mono- 
sexual rather than homosexual society make a kind of romantic myth 
of the girl-to-girl relationship, and the pent-up erotic feelings in a sex 
which is tied to a powerful physiological cycle make the relationship 
all the more passionate and seemingly uncontrollable, as the’ pathetic 
letters show. 

The inquiry illustrates the powerful need to build up a society to 
replace that which has rejected these girls. The study is full of social 
hints to those who are trying to make these societies of confinement a 
curative region which will make the return to so-called normal social 
life not only easy but rewarding. 


Dr. Alan Little, in his inquiry in this number of the Journal, keeps 
alive the controversy regarding the role of parents in provoking delin- 
quent behaviour and other forms of anti-social conduct. It is good 
that it is so, as each succeeding inquiry lays bare factors hitherto 
neglected; or perhaps each inquiry literally provokes the next. A 
survey of the growing literature on this basic psycho-sociological issue 
shows the operation of a dialectic process: The sharp opposition as 
between maternal factors on the one side and paternal role on the other 
does produce a progressive synthesis. If we confine ourselves to the 
primal process life of the infant-mother relationship it is not surprising 
that the mother is not only a symbiotic partner but a catalyst provoking 
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growth by her presence or arresting it by her absence. Ethnological 
studies gives ample support to this linked life necessity. But despite 
the slow independence features of human childhood social inclusions 
begin very early to invade the mother’s nurturing ideas and these subtle 
factors, as dynamic in their consequences as are the early psycho- 
biological ones, begin:to operate in supporting or neglecting the child. 

The father enters the child’s intimate life in different degrees in 
different cultures and his influence is, like the mother’s, soon to be an 
amalgam of social and personal. He is felt not only as an absentee in 
the spatial sense but as unloving or even hateful in accordance with the 
psychic structure he brings to his paternal role. Furthermore, there is ` 
the time at which the various separation factors begin to operate and 
this time-table has, on closer inspection than has hitherto been given 
to the subject, a strong culture dimension. For example, the Bethnal 
Green family studies disclose a strong “ Mum ” culture which has 
ecological marks and the regional psychic qualities which are seen in 
all regional surveys which care to look at the culture as a behaviour 
problem. Gross separation is sometimes coloured by economic con- 
siderations which even young children learn to accept without the 
fundamental love ties being strained so as to produce anti-social con- 
duct. „Even types of crime ought to be viewed not only as symbolic 
expressions which psychoanalysis reveals but as a quasi-social behaviour 
language. 

It is good that this article prompts us to rethink this problem on 
social lines somewhat neglected hitherto. 
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BEHAVIOUR AND AVERSION THERAPY 
IN THE TREATMENT OF DELINQUENCY* 


I. The Techniques of Behaviour Therapy and Delinquent 
Behaviour 


H. Gwynne Jones (London) t 


BEHAVIOUR therapy cannot be described in terms of a set of well-defined 
techniques of treatment, each appropriate to specific clinical conditions, 
nor can it be assessed in the manner of a drug with claimed specific 
effects. Instead, it represents a particular theoretical approach to 
psychological maladjustment and a related and developing range of 
techniques which may be applied in treatment. Learning principles 
and processes are emphasised in both theory and practice. 

A considerable body of evidence now indicates that, although 
individuals vary in their “ neuroticism,” i.e., their constitutional pre- 
disposition to neurotic breakdown, an actual neurotic illness tends to 
follow some form of environmental stress. Even the psychologically 
“tough ” may become neurotic if subjected to sufficient stress. Learn- 
ing is defined as an enduring change in behaviour which results from 
training or experience and, therefore, the language and findings of 
learning theory and experiments should be relevant to an account of 
the aetiology of neurosis. 

The argument that abnormal reactions may be learned is certainly 
plausible in relation to circumscribed, relatively simple symptoms, 
particularly when of a physical nature. Asthma and similar allergic 
reactions may become conditioned responses to certain environmental 
or social situations. Incidental aspects of an early erotic experience 
may become incorporated into a later manifestation of sexual deviation. 
A failure to learn appropriate forms of behaviour may be equally 
important: an enuretic child does not acquire bladder control in the 
normal fashion and a psychopath does not learn to control his antisocial 
tendencies. 


* Based on papers read at the I.S.T.D. Weekend Course for Psychiatrists, June 12 to 14, 
964 


1964. 
t Senior Lecturer in Psychology, St. George’s Hospital Medical School. 
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Typically, however, neurosis is a complex disorder affecting the 
entire personality and all aspects of the patient’s life. Like psycho- 
analysts, learning theorists stress the importance of anxiety in neurosis 
but think of anxiety as a conditioned emotional response based on fear. 
By conditioning,- an intrinsically harmless stimulus may become a 
source of emotional distress and an object or situation to be avoided 
at all costs. Thus, according to the learning theory, a complex neurosis 
may be analysed into three categories of symptoms; the emotional 
disturbance or anxiety which is the core symptom and generates 
strong avoidance motivation; the direct psychological and somatic 
manifestations of this anxiety; maladaptive avoidance responses 
employed to evade disturbing situations. 

This theory is to some extent based on evidence from human 
research but draws largely from the results of “ traumatic avoidance 
learning ” experiments with animals. A typical experiment of this 
type is carried out by placing an animal in a specially constructed cage 
so that, when a current is switched on, a neutral stimulus such as a 
light is presented and, after a very brief interval, this is followed by a 
fairly powerful electric shock applied to the soles of the animal’s feet. 
The animal gives various indications of autonomic disturbance and 
leaps violently about the cage. The arrangements are such that these 
movements are very likely to trip a lever which switches off both light 
and shock. After several trials, the animal clearly shows fear when 
the light appears and before the onset of shock: this is the conditioned 
fear or anxiety mentioned earlier. The animal also learns quite rapidly 
to escape from the shock by tripping the lever very soon after its onset. 
If the trials are continued this lever-tripping response occurs pro- 
gressively earlier until it precedes the shock and becomes a response 
to the light. Thus the escape response becomes an avoidance response, 
and avoidance responses, unlike responses learned on the basis of 
reward, are extremely difficult to eradicate even when no shock is 
experienced over many trials. This persistence is explained by the 
anxiety relief provided by the switching off of the light. “ Avoidance 
of shock ” responses are essentially “ escape from light ” responses. 

Of course, an animal behaving in this fashion has acquired adaptive 
responses and can in no sense be described as neurotic. When the 
experiment is so designed, however, that no effective escape or avoid- 
ance is possible, a marked behavioural disturbance may occur which 
merits the term “ experimental neurosis ” in that the responses acquired 
are maladaptive and persist for a long period outside the experimental 
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situation. ‘These responses represent abortive escape responses and 
autonomic and somatic manifestations of the animal’s fear reactions. 
Direct painful stimulation is not necessary for this effect: Pavlov’s 
well-known experiments on experimental neurosis, for example, were 
designed around conflict situations. _ 

In human development, of course, psychological stresses such as 
conflict and frustration are likely to be far more important in the 
genesis of neurosis than is physical stress. Disciplinary frustration is 
imposed particularly heavily on young children during socialisation. 
Human learning, too, is of a far more complex nature than animal 
‘learning in that it involves a great-deal of verbal conceptualisation, and 
much of it is greatly influenced by the social context in which it occurs. 

The behaviourist account of the aetiology of most forms of psycho- 
pathic or antisocial behaviour is in many ways the antithesis of the 
argument advanced in relation to neurosis although it is recognised 
that certain forms of delinquency may well be of the nature of neurotic 
symptoms and motivated originally by anxiety. In general, however, 
it is considered that psychopathy represents inadequate learning during 
socialisation. Eysenck (1957, 1964), for example, postulates that both 
neurotics and psychopaths are constitutionally endowed with highly 
labile autonomic nervous systems. Neurotics, however, or at least 
those of the dysthymic (anxious) type, typically have introverted 
personalities which, according to Eysenck’s theory and findings, implies 
that their central nervous systems are of the excitatory type which 
favours rapid conditioning. Their particular combination of inherited 
tendencies therefore favours the learning of maladaptative emotional 
responses. On the other hand, psychopaths tend to be extraverted and 
to display inhibitory central nervous tendencies which interfere with 
conditioning and, therefore, with their social training. This, coupled 
with their autonomic lability favours the development of sociopathic 
behaviour patterns. 

So-called “behaviour therapy ” is very closely linked with the 
learning theory of neurosis. Its main characteristic is that it is applied 
learning theory. Another is that it is a symptomatic form of therapy. 
In terms of psychodynamic theory this limits it to an accessory role 
but, from the learning theory, no treatment can be other than sympto- 
matic as the symptoms constitute the neurosis. However, if therapy is 
directed only at the avoidance responses the emotional responses will 
remain to provide the motivational setting for the development of new 
avoidance responses. Thus, even from behaviourist theory, one would 
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predict symptom substitution or relapse unless the emotional symptoms 
are also eliminated. Symptom substitution is, in fact, a very rare 
phenomenon but, with behaviour therapy as with other forms of 
therapy, relapses are by no means uncommon. This is quite consistent 
with an analysis of the situation in learning theory terms, and learning 
procedures such as partial reinforcement and over-learning, as would 
be expected, tend to reduce the likelihood of relapse. 

With regard to the actual techniques of behaviour therapy, it is 
important to realise that there is no single method, but many, and 
many more will undoubtedly be developed. Experiments on learning 
have shown a variety of ways in which responses may be changed or’ 
eliminated and each suggests an analogous method of treating neurotic 
symptoms. Learning remains a very active field of research in general 
psychology and future experimental advances will suggest new 
approaches to therapy. For reasons of space this account is restricted 
to three methods which appear in many ways the most promising 
and are of wide applicability. 


Reciprocal inhibition 

The first method is described as ‘‘ reciprocal inhibition ” by Wolpe 
(1958), its chief advocate. According to behaviourist theory, a neurotic 
symptom is a response to some identifiable stimulus situation. If some 
new and incompatible response becomes attached to the same stimulus, 
and this new connection is progressively strengthened, the probability 
that the original abnormal response will be evoked correspondingly falls 
and ultimately becomes zero. 

When, however, as is usual in neurosis, the unwanted response 
involves an intense and distressing emotional state, it is extremely 
difficult to introduce alternative and incompatible responses. Even if it 
were possible, intense conflicts would be set up and anxiety increased. 
It is then necessary to apply the learning principle of generalisation 
which, in everyday terms, merely implies the operation of gradualism. 
For example, a child who is afraid of dogs might be given a puppy. 
The puppy shares sufficient of a dog’s characteristics to elicit some fear, 
but other intrinsically attractive qualities and its puppy-like behaviour 
produce pleasurable responses incompatible with and destructive of 
anxiety. As, day by day, the puppy grows into a dog, this favourable 
reaction spreads or generalises to all dogs. 

The literature now contains numerous examples of this approach 
to treatment. Often it is necessary first to treat more peripheral 
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symptoms by one means and then the central emotional reaction by 
another (e.g., Jones, 1956). Very rarely are the means.as straight- 
forward as in our example. Frequently, the.environmental stimuli 
evoking anxiety are difficult to identify and the practical difficulty of 
translating a theoretical generalisation gradient into a real-life, finely 
graded series of stimuli may be immense. Often the procedures adopted, 
require very full and active co-operation from the patient. Wolpe 
avoids many of the practical difficulties by his “ systematic desensitiza- 
tion ” technique in which the graduated series of anxiety-provoking 
stimuli are imagined by the patient while in a relaxed or Syne 
State. 


Operant conditioning 


The second method to be discussed is more canes a group of 
methods which may be described as operant conditioning techniques. 
In operant or “ Skinnerian ” (Skinner, 1959) conditioning, the prob- 
ability of a chosen response is varied by varying the consequences or 
reinforcement (reward or punishment) fed back to the behaving 
organism. Skinner and his colleagues place great emphasis on the 
detailed and precise analysis and description of behaviour in a given 
situation in terms of stimulus, response, reinforcement, and the rein- 
forcing contingency (the probability that a particular response will be 
followed by a particular reinforcement). When the response it is 
intended to develop, which may be complex, is not in the naturally 
occurring behavioural repertoire it is introduced by the procedure of 
shaping. Essentially this is a technique of successive approximation. 
Initially, any response which is a component of, or remotely resembles, 
the desired response is reinforced, and then reinforcement is restricted 
to progressively more strictly defined responses. Ultimately the 
subject is trained to make very precise responses when presented with 
highly specific but possibly complex stimulus patterns. 

An example of therapeutic “ shaping ” of a response is provided 
by Isaacs, Thomas, and Goldiamond’s (1960) training of a catatonic 
schizophrenic who had been mute for 19 years. It was noticed that 
the patient made a slight eye movement when a packet of chewing-gum 
was accidentally dropped on the floor. He was immediately rewarded 
with a piece of gum and, using the same reward, more frequent and 
more extensive eye movements were gradually shaped. At a later 
stage the reinforcement was made contingent upon various forms of 
vocalisation until, eventually, speech was regained. 
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Burchard & Tyler (1965) have recently described the successful 
application of operant procedures in modifying the delinquent beha- 
viour of a 13-year-old boy in an American equivalent of an approved 
school. It was postulated that his antisocial behaviour, although 
punished in orthodox ways, including isolation, attracted a great deal 
of attention from his fellow-inmates and staff which was rewarding to 
the child. Following operant principles, the staff were given careful 
instructions as to their responses to the boy’s offences so as to eliminate 
all sources of positive reinforcement. The child was also rewarded 
with tokens, exchangeable for goods or privileges, for periods of good 
behaviour. The period so rewarded was progressively lengthened 
during the later stages of treatment. Five months of this régime pro- 
duced very marked favourable changes in the boy’s behaviour although 
he had been extremely resistant to various forms of psychotherapy 
during the previous four years of his institutionalisation. 


Aversive conditioning 


Possibly most relevant to the treatment of delinquency is the 
aversive type of behaviour therapy commonly applied when the 
symptom to be treated is some form of behaviour such as a sexual 
deviation which, although offensive to society, provides gratification 
for the patient. Noxious or painful stimulation is applied while the 
patient behaves in the undesirable manner or is exposed and responding 
to stimulation associated with the symptom, and is discontinued when 
the behaviour ceases or the relevant stimuli are removed. 

Behaviour theory concerning the effects of noxious stimulation and 
of punishment in general is relatively unclear because the experimental 
findings are complex and often conflicting or variable. A noxious 
stimulus is usually defined in terms of its disturbing autonomic and 
aversive behavioural effects, but these are not always easy to establish. 
A mild stimulus may have negligible effects when applied on a single 
occasion, but repeated application may ultimately produce strong 
aversion. At other times repeated application of a stimulus promotes 
adaptation. For obvious reasons, little experimentation in this field 
has been carried out on human beings and great reliance has to be 
placed on the findings from animal experiments. 

Thorndike originally proposed his law of effect in terms of a simple 
reciprocal relationship between reward and punishment. A stimulus- 
response connection was thought to be strengthened when the response 
was followed by a satisfying state of affairs and weakened when 
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followed by vexatious conditions. This position could: be maintained 
with respect to reward but, although punishment in general tends to 
decrease the probability of a response or increase its latency, this 
suppressing effect may only be temporary or even absent. In some 
situations punishment may even have the paradoxical effect of 
strengthening the response it follows. 

Experiments involving noxious stimulation have been designed in 
three ways, two of which—escape and avoidance—have already been 
discussed. In the escape procedure the relevant response terminates 
the noxious stimulation which precedes it. In avoidance the relevant 
response prevents or postpones the nocuous stimulus. As already 
described, the findings in relation to these two procedures are fairly 
clear. They may indeed be regarded as reward situations, the reward 
being escape from, or avoidance of, punishment. The third procedure 
is the one which may truly be described as punishment and which has 
unpredictable effects. In the punishment situation the noxious stimulus 
is initially absent and follows the relevant response. 

The majority of punishment experiments with animals involve the 
use of electric shock as a convenient form of noxious stimulation. 
Despite’ the variability of the findings certain generalisations appear 
to emerge (Church, 1963): 

(x) Response suppression is most i when punishment occurs in 
direct relationship to the specific response and is not applied in a 
general way to the total situation. 

(2) There is a definite relationship between the degree of sup- 
pression and the length of time which elapses between the response and 
the punishment stimulus. The “ punishment gradient” is generally 
steep with a marked loss of effect in a matter of seconds. 

(3) Similarly, there is a clear relationship between the degree of 
suppression and the intensity of the noxious stimulation. 

(4) When the punishment recreates a stimulus situation similar to 
that in which the punished behaviour was learned, or when it elicits a 
response similar to, and compatible with, the punished response the 
latter is likely to be facilitated rather than suppressed. 

Although experimental punishment of human beings is extremely 
rare, the physical punishment of children is frequently resorted to by 
parents and others. There is one reported instance of a therapist 
(Boardman, 1962) who prescribed a quite severe punishment régime for 
a five-year-old child with a behaviour disorder. This was rapidly 
effective and the improvement was maintained, but it is of interest that 
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this paper provoked angry criticism from behaviourists—as much as, 
if not more than, from conventional child therapists. 

Sears, Maccoby and Levin (1957) claim that the punishment of 
children may be effective if combined with reward for alternative 
behaviour but that, when used alone, it normally only achieves a 
temporary suppressive effect. They also draw attention to unfortunate 
side-effects. For example, a punishing parent may present a child with 
a model of aggressive behaviour which is then copied. Children who 
are subjected to a great deal of physical punishment have been shown 
to display aggressive behaviour problems, but one cannot establish the 
direction of the causal relationship from such a correlation. Such side- 
effects are of course relevant to the treatment of delinquency as is the 
finding, even with animals, that prior exposure to punishment modifies 
the response to later punishment, often greatly reducing its suppressive 
effect. f 

In line with these various findings, aversive behaviour therapy is de- 
signed so as to bring the obnoxious stimulation into as close a temporal 
relationship as possible with the offending response, and with as many 
associated stimuli as can be arranged. This favours the generation of a 
powerful conditioned aversive emotional reaction. If the punishment 
follows the response it must precede or inhibit any gratification deriving 
from that response. Because of the greater reliability of escape and 
avoidance procedures when compared with punishment, cessation of 
the painful stimulus is made to coincide as exactly as possible with 
termination of the response or with responses which had the effect of 
removing stimuli associated with the offending behaviour. These time 
relationships are considered to be of great importance, and are the main 
elements neglected in the notoriously inefficient everyday procedures 
of social punishment. For this reason, an easily controllable form of 
noxious stimulation, such as an electric shock, is to be preferred to 
nausea produced by emetic drugs, which are relatively unpredictable in 
their effects. When possible, an alternative desirable form of behaviour 
should be available to the patient and rewarded when it occurs. Finally, 
there is now a great deal of evidence that the type of learning which it 
is hoped will occur in aversion therapy is more enduring when the 
reinforcement is administered intermittently, i.e., on only a proportion 
of the occasions on which the offending response is evoked. 

An example of aversion therapy which also shares some of the 
characteristics of operant procedures is provided by the recent treat- 
ment (by the author in collaboration with Dr. John Bancroft) of a 
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young man with obsessional symptoms who was also greatly disturbed 
by his tendency to become sexually excited, and even experience an 
orgasm, when near or talking to prepubertal girls. Although he had 
never had or wanted to have physical contact with thése girls, a great 
deal of his time was spent in places where he could observe them at 
play or engage them in conversation. This behaviour had once resulted 
in his being taken to a police station for questioning. Although mature 
young women were not unattractive to him, he had failed to achieve a 
satisfactory relationship with a normal girl-friend. 

This patient received twice-daily sessions of aversive behaviour 
therapy, during which he wore a specially devised “ penis plethysmo- 
graph ” which allowed an objective recording of his erectile responses 
to a variety of stimuli presented in the form of photographs, slides, 
films, recordings and written material. Some of these stimuli related 
to young girls and some to mature women, and they were presented 
according to a pre-arranged plan. With the adult material he was 
encouraged to respond sexually and was praised when a measurable 
reaction was observed. With the juvenile material, he applied his’ 
imagination so as to induce a response but, when an incipient erection 
occurred, he received a mild electric shock applied to his wrists until 
the direction of the response was reversed. Gradually, over several 
weeks of treatment, a clear differentiation was established between 
the two classes of stimuli. Sexual responses occurred fairly readily to 
the adult stimuli, but the response to young children was inhibited. 
Follow-up data indicate that this differentiation generalised to everyday, 
naturally occurring situations and has been maintained. The patient 
is no longer abnormally interested in young children but the pattern 
of his sexual response to adult women remains unsatisfactory and in 
some ways abnormal. 

In behaviour therapy, as in any form of: psychological treatment, 
it is essential that the therapist establishes a reasonable human relation- 
ship with the patient. It sometimes happens that the patient even 
develops a strong attachment to the therapist which may be exploited 
to reinforce learning. It might be thought that such a relationship 
would be difficult to establish when aversive therapy is employed, but 
in fact this is not so. The patient who is prepared to submit to, and 
persist in, this form of treatment has a very strong and real desire to 
be rid of his symptoms and is likely to look on his therapist as someone 
who is sufficiently concerned to be willing to share an unpleasant and 
degrading but therapeutically necessary experience. An analogy from 
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physical medicine might be provided by an adult male ward-patient 
who is extremely embarrassed when given an enema by a young nurse. 
Nevertheless he accepts that the procedure is necessary and, afterwards, 
he is likely to increase his respect for the nurse with whom he may 
even fee] that he has a special relationship of a beneficial kind. 

The writer’s brief for this symposium only referred to an intro- 
ductory review of the concepts and techniques of behaviour therapy 
but, of course, the aim of the symposium as a whole is to arrive at an 
evaluation of their relevance to the treatment of delinquency. Clearly, 
the broad principles of learning are relevant and important: in this 
connection, but the applicability of the specific techniques of behaviour 
therapy described in this paper is probably slight. This is because the 
prime essential for effective behaviour therapy of most types is a fully 
co-operative patient with a genuine desire to be rid of symptoms of 
which he complains. Individuals of this sort are likely to be rare within 
the delinquent population. However, the same comment is probably 
equally apt in relation to any form of individual therapy as distinct 
from group training. Aversive therapy has been mentioned most 
frequently as of potential usefulness in the delinquency field, but willing 
co-operation is perhaps more necessary for this than for any other type 
of treatment. Even if aversive treatment were effective when imposed 
on an individual Bye coercion or even forceful persuasion, it would false 
grave ethical issues. 

Nevertheless, it is not surprising if a set of techniques devised to 
cope with the problems presented by psychiatric patients cannot be 
applied unmodified to criminals and sociopaths who, even in terms of 
the theory from which the techniques derive, in many ways present 
abnormalities of an opposite type. The learning principles applied in 
behaviour therapy might equally well be applied in devising training 
régimes within institutions for delinquents, and more specific tech- 
niques, akin to those of behaviour therapy, might then be designed for 
the particular problems presented by individuals. As in the example 
described, operant techniques might be particularly useful for this. This 
approach is essentially the one advocated by Eysenck (1964) who, from 
his personality theory, also suggests that training will be more effective 
if delinquents are treated with cerebral excitant drugs. 
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Il. Can Behaviour Therapy Contribute to the Treatment of 
Delinquency? 


MICHAEL GELDER (London) * 


Teus paper offers a critical review of the value of certain techniques of 
behaviour therapy in the treatment of delinquent patients. The 


‘problems met within this field are extremely complex and cannot 


adequately be formulated in terms of learning theories, despite some 
recent attempts to do so (e.g., Eysenck, 1964). Nevertheless such 
techniques may be of value for a selected group of patients. Extra- 
vagant claims and oversimplified theories should not lead us to reject 
the methods outright; they must be judged by their results. 


Historical roots of behaviour therapy 


Accounts of thé development of behaviour therapy usually begin 
with J. B. Watson’s conditioning experiments. However, from the 
point of view of psychiatry we must go back further in order to see 
recent developments in perspective. Learning and experience have 
been known to modify certain psychiatric disorders for centuries, and 
of course contribute to normal practices of child-rearing. Behaviour 
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therapy goes beyond this application of common-sense principles by 
attempting to make use of certain findings derived from psychological 
experiments. At the same time it is also a form of direct symptomatic 
treatment of neurosis. 

In these two ways it is a continuation of developments which began 
at the end of the nineteenth century, when attempts were made to 
_ treat, for example, tics and hysterical motor disorders by various forms 
of retraining (e.g., Meige and Feindel, 1907; Janet, 1925). This was 
extended later to other neuroses, e.g., phobic states; and Janet, for 
example, stressed the need for patients with fears of open spaces to go 
back to these over and over again and gradually re-experience and 
overcome their anxiety, a recommendation which has much in common 
with some of the ideas of the present-day behaviour therapists. Others 
(e.g., Herzberg, 1941; Leonhard, 196%) have also made use of practice 
and retraining, without recourse to the elaborate theoretical formula- 
tions of learning theorists. Herzberg, for example, developed a method 
of psychotherapy in which patients were encouraged to undertake 
graduated tasks, whilst at the same time taking part in dynamic 
interviews. 

But none of these methods of retraining and relearning became 
widely accepted and most fell into relative disuse. What we now call 
behaviour therapy can be seen as reviving interest in symptomatic 
treatment by retraining; it is not a completely new development. By 
basing the treatment on experimental findings about learning in the 
laboratory, it is hoped that techniques of behaviour therapy will yield 
better results than those which were obtained in the past. In a later 
section we shall see how far this hope has been fulfilled. 


Theory versus practice in behaviour therapy 


Behaviour therapy has two aspects: a series of techniques for the 
treatment of a variety of neurotic symptoms, and also a particular 
theory of the causation of neurosis. Much of the theory is over- 
simplified, and often put forward by authors who have not had wide 
clinical experience. Practising psychiatrists, for the most part, must 
fee] that much of this theorising is not yet adequate to describe the | 
clinical phenomena which they observe. 

Despite this, the techniques can be considered empirically, parti- 
cularly as others (e.g., Herzberg, 1941; Leonhard, 1963) have used 
similar methods without holding to the same theories. To-try out the 
techniques in this way need not commit us to accept theories about, 
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for‘example, the relation between “ extraversion ” and psychopathic 
personality, or to the view that the key ‘to the treatment of psycho- 
pathic patients lies in the use of drugs which are süpposed to modify 
levels of “ extraversion.’ 

What is more, behaviour therapy need not deal only. with behaviour 
in its narrow sense; it can deal with wider aspects, for example, 
patients’ mental content, as Wolpe (1958) has tried to do in his 
psychotherapy by reciprocal inhibition. But because it suggests a pre- 
occupation with motor behaviour, the name -“ behaviour therapy ” 
may give a false impression and it is convenient to ‘think of the 
* treatment as a form of symptomatic psychotherapy. At present, its 
techniques admittedly deal for the most part with symptoms which 
have prominent motor elements, e.g., writer’s cramp, obsessional rituals. 
or phobias; but this is because experimental psychologists have not 
advanced as far in studying mental events as they have in the study of 
overt behaviour. But the former are now being studied intensively 
and it is to be hoped that so-called behaviour therapy will come to deal 
more thoroughly with the mental aspects of the patient’s condition 
in the future, and with social learning, e.g., by modelling (Bandura, 
1962); as well as with reinforcement theories., It must also be empha- 
sised that behaviour therapy techniques must be fitted carefully to 
each patient; there is no one routine which can be applied to all 
patients. Two transvestists may need very different schedules of 
treatment which depend on the penis details of their cross-dressing 
rituals. 

Thus, behaviour therapy is not a static thing; it is constantly 
developing. At its present stage of development all that can be decided 
is whether there is sufficient promise in the present techniques to 
encourage their further experimental application and development, 
keeping an open mind about some of the theories on which they are 
based; or whether their basic assumptions and approach to the patient 
are so unacceptable that they cannot be included in our methods of 
treatment. 


Types of behaviour therapy 


Techniques of behaviour therapy can be- divided conveniently 
according to their aim into those which seek to remove unwanted 
symptoms, so-called deconditioning; and those which aim to encourage 
the development of aspects of behaviour which the patient lacks, so- 
called positive conditioning. Techniques for deconditioning can in 
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turn be arbitrarily divided into those which make use of anxiety relief, 
and others in which aversion is produced. (Although this division is 
convenient, it must be said that the two forms are based on the same 
principles of learning.) It is the latter which so far have had most 
application to the treatment of delinquency, and it is these which, 
rightly, are attracting most controversy. Aversion therapy is a form 
of punishment, and we cannot readily include punishment in medical 
treatment. It might be argued that if medicine is to be extended 
beyond its traditional boundaries, unconventional techniques may be 
needed. Even so, new techniques cannot be used if they are punitive 
or if they cause a loss of self-respect. Thus, before reviewing results ° 
of aversion therapy, we must first decide whether it can be given in a 
manner which does not degrade the patient. 


Punishment 

Punishment is a word which psychologists use in a rather different 
way from its application in everyday life. Any unpleasant stimulus, 
used to suppress an individual tendency to perform some particular 
behaviour, is punishment in the technical sense: verbal reproof is a 
mild form of punishment in this sense. In the psychologist’s sense, 
punishment (an unpleasant stimulus) can be used to help an individual 
to suppress some item of behaviour which he himself wishes to be rid 
of; for example, mild electric shock is sometimes used in the treatment 
of writer’s cramp. 

However, it is difficult to dissociate the two meanings, and difficult 
for the therapist who uses unpleasant stimulation as part of treatment 
to be quite sure that he is not using it, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, as punishment in the everyday sense. Thus, if aversive 
stimulation is to be used in treatment, it should be used by some- 
one who has gained considerable insight into his own unconscious 
motivations. i i 

Although many psychological experiments have been carried out 
on the effects of punishment, the findings are confusing (e.g., Church, 
196%). It appears that punishment is, as a rule, a relatively inefficient 
way of changing behaviour; that its effects tend to diminish unless it 
is intense or is repeated; and that if it is intense it may affect far more 
than the behaviour to which it was directed. A more promising method 
is to make aversion treatment part of a discrimination learning situation 
in which unwanted behaviour is punished, whilst at the same time 
desired behaviour is rewarded. Aversion therapy can then be seen as 
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suppressing unwanted behaviour for long enough to allow desired 
behaviour to be re-established. In any case the therapeutic effects must 
be scrutinised carefully, and we shall begin by reviewing the use of 
aversion therapy in the treatment of alcoholism. 


Aversion therapy and alcoholism 


Although its use in the treatment of sexual disorders is new, 
aversion therapy has been used to treat alcoholic patients since the 
1930s. There is an extensive literature on this method and the 
, findings contained in it throw light on the part which aversion therapy 
can play in other psychiatric disorders. The literature has been 
reviewed by Lemere and Voegtlin (1950) as well as by others. The 
findings most relevant to our present argument were, first, that patients 
who do well are highly co-operative, well motivated, and with good 
previous personality. In particular, aggressive personality traits are 
related to poor response to treatment (Wallerstein, 1957). Thus wider 
aspects of personality are important, even when treatment is directed 
to a symptom. 

Secondly, it was found that great care must be paid to details of- 
technique. In particular, the exact timing of the administration of 
alcoho] and the nauseating substance is important, as well as the 
surroundings in which the treatment is conducted. It is likely that 
equal attention must be paid to technique when aversion therapy is 
used in other conditions. 

Thirdly, it.became clear that the good results reported when this 
treatment was first introduced were to be ascribed in part to the 
experience and the considerable enthusiasm of the therapists, and to the 
general effects of hospital care, as well as to the aversion therapy. 
When a controlled trial was carried out (Wallerstein, 1957), milieu 
therapy and group psychotherapy were found to be as effective as 
aversion therapy, and antabuse more effective than either. It must be 
said that there were certain technical faults in Wallerstein’s aversion 
therapy which have led some authors (e.g., Eysenck, 1964,b) to reject 
his results. Lemere and, Voegtlin, both enthusiastic advocates of aver- 
sion therapy, recognised that suggestion, the sympathetic attitudes of 
staff, and efforts to rehabilitate the patient played an important part in 
the treatment, and they pointed out that the precise contribution of 
deconditioning was uncertain. Psychologists might add the importance 
of discrimination learning, i.e., that it is important to reinforce desired 
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behaviour as well as to punish the unwanted drinking habits, if the 
effect is to last. 

Finally, it came to be realised that the proper place of aversion 
therapy in the treatment of alcoholism was alongside other treatments 
such as milieu therapy or psychotherapy. Thiman (1949) wrote that 
“aversion therapy deals with the addictive element, the personality 
problem remains”; and to this reas personality problem 
psychotherapy was applied. 


Aversion therapy and sexual disorders 


No comprehensive behavioural theory of the aetiology of sexual ` 
disorders has been developed, and in these conditions treatment does 
not follow logically from theory as it appears to do with, say, phobic 
states. Instead, it is the empirical application of a treatment developed 
in another field. 

Raymond (1956) reported the first use of aversion therapy for 
fetishism. The patient’s fetishistic objects were handbags and prams, 
and he was referred because of many previous offences. Raymond 
based his treatment on that in use for alcoholism, but increased the 
frequency to allow the patient to be treated quickly. Apomorphine 
aversion therapy was carried out two-hourly by day and night, and 
when apomorphine began to lose its effect, emetine was substituted. 
The objects of his fetish were shown to the patient just before the onset 
of nausea. The patient did well for the first eighteen months, then 
-relapsed briefly, although responding to a further course of treatment, 
and remained well for two years thereafter (see Oswald, 1962). 
Although patients with fetishism occasionally respond dramatically to 
other treatments, e.g., psychoanalysis (Smith, 1956), Raymond’s treat- 
ment was much shorter than psycho-therapeutic techniques and 
appeared worthy of further investigation. 

Lavin et al. (1961) reported the application of aversion treatment 
to a transvestist. Raymond’s technique was followed rather closely, 
with two-hourly apomorphine injections. The immediate response 
was good. Oswald (1962) reported results with fetishists, transvestists, 
and a homosexual, again using a two-hourly treatment régime. Oswald | 
emphasised the role of the’ doctor-patient relationship, pointing out 
that it was'this relationship alone which kept the patient in treatment. 
One of Oswald’s cases recovered, two improved but subsequently 
relapsed, and the fourth, a homosexual, improved briefly but relapsed 
as soon as treatment was stopped. 
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The most extensive series of cases so far reported is Pearce’s (1963), 
which included eight transvestists. The main advance in technique was 
to show that the two-hourly. régime previously used in this condition is 
not necessary, and that good results can be obtained with patients 
treated three times a day, with no deterioration in physical state. 
Pearce’s patients received no treatment during the night and continued 
to take part in the activities of the ward throughout their treatment. 
In all, about 40 injections of apomorphine were given over two weeks, 
each treatment lasting 30 to 40 minutes. Of the eight patients treated, 

_ one relapsed completely after only two weeks; three showed no relapse 
in 16-24 months’ follow-up; and the remainder cross-dressed only 
occasionally, and markedly less often than before treatment. Evidence 
for symptom substitution was looked for carefully but none was found. 


. The patients who improved symptomatically also showed striking 


general improvement, which was commented on by relatives. They 
were noted to accept the role of husband or father more readily, and 
to be able to take more responsibility at home and at work. The 
group was a selected one; cases were sought actively and not all those 
who came originally returned for treatment. Nevertheless, the results 
are striking in view of the brevity of the treatment, and there was no 
evidence that patients were harmed either by the immediate physical 
effects of:aversion therapy, or by the subsequent appearance of other 
worse symptoms such as homosexuality or psychosis.’ 

Attempts to improve aversion therapy have taken two forms: 
either to intensify the experience, often by combining it with other 
techniques, or to make it less intense and therefore less’ unpleasant, 
but without being less effective. Treatment has been intensified by the 
use of tape recordings, played over and over again to the patient, giving 
an unpleasant description of the symptoms (e.g., Oswald, 1962), and 
by the. addition of L.S.D. (Dally, 1964). Although these manoeuvres 
intensify treatment and although their action can be explained in 
terms of learning theory, their introduction makes assessment difficult, 
because they are also powerful vehicles of suggestion. 

The intensity of treatment has been reduced by using either mild 
electric shock (Blakemore et al., 1963) or unpleasant noise (Jones, 1964). 
Blakemore et al. applied mild electric shock to the patient’s feet through 
a grid on which he stood whilst cross-dressing. Twelve sessions were 
carried out each day for six days, so the treatment required much time 
and individual attention. McGuire and Vallance (1964) further reduced 
the intensity of the unpleasant stimulus by using even milder electric 
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shock. When these mild stimuli are used, frequency of treatment must 
be increased considerably, duration extended and intermittent rein- 
forcement used. But there are some theoretical grounds for thinking 
that this type of application may be more effective (Eysenck, 1963). 
Despite this, and although these modifications make the treatment more 
humane, it is not yet certain whether in practice they are as effective as 
the more intense forms of aversion therapy. Even with intense treat- 
ment results are still uncertain. Pearce’s small series is the most 
convincing, but controls were lacking and cases selected. Much more 
work is needed before the value of the treatment can be decided. 


What are the therapeutic factors ? 


Although aversion therapy centres round the use of unpleasant 
stimuli and is said to depend on relearning for its therapeutic effect, 
many other factors enter into its clinical application. We have seen 
how this was recognised when similar treatment was applied to 
alcoholism, and it is no less true of its use with sexual disorders. 

All the methods are capable of being powerful vehicles of 
suggestion. A strong relationship inevitably forms between the patient 
and therapist, or team of therapists, and is indeed essential if the patient 
is to be kept in treatment. Pearce (196%) points out that this relation- 
ship often becomes ambivalent and then negative as treatment pro- 
ceeds, and draws a parallel between the changes in the doctor-patient 
relationship in aversion therapy and those which take place over a 
longer time in psychoanalytic treatment. How far this contributes to 
results is as yet uncertain. 

Other factors which play a part include the changing attitudes of: 
the patient’s family which follow his acceptance for treatment, the 
effect of entering hospital, and the interest and understanding which 
are given by the hospital staff. It is also possible that some results 
might be spurious, in that the patient may hide symptoms in his wish 
either to avoid further unpleasant treatment, or to please the doctor 
who has devoted so much time and trouble to his case. Again the 
exact contribution these make is uncertain, but it is to be pointed out 
that many reported cases had previous unsuccessful treatment in which 
these factors presumably entered but were insufficient to produce 
change. 


Extension to other disorders 
` Most aversion therapy has been applied either to transvestists or 
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fetishists, in whom there is a clear-cut “ response ” to be treated. It 
is more difficult to extend the treatment to other sexual disorders and 
harder still to extend it to other behaviour disorders of offenders. 
There are obvious difficulties in reproducing the behaviour of the 
homosexual in the ward, and attempts to use pictorial or written 
material to replace this have not always been successful. Moreover, 
as Scott (1957) has pointed out, homosexuals can be classified into a 
number of groups. In only a few of these are patients likely to be 
suitable for aversion therapy, which does not deal directly with the 
underlying personality problem, which in most cases is of major 
importance. Behaviour therapists assume that the sexual behaviour 
and the personality problem can be. dealt with independently, but this 
is yet to be proved. Again some element of discrimination learning 
must probably be introduced in an attempt to encourage heterosexual 
activity at the same time as unwanted behaviour is treated by aversion. 

The only extensive series of homosexuals treated with aversion 
therapy was reported by Freund (1958). Sixty-seven male patients 
were treated either with apomorphine or emetine aversion therapy, 
and testosterone proprionate was given at other times to try to 
encourage heterosexual feelings. In presenting his results, Freund 
excludes twenty patients referred by the police, and when this was 
done 26% of patients showed lasting improvement, 15% improved and 
relapsed immediately, and 51% did not change. When the twenty 
police cases are taken into account, the percentage of patients showing 
lasting improvement falls to 18%. As Freund himself remarks, this 
is no better than the results of other, less drastic, forms of treatment. 

Although the extension of aversion therapy to other . behaviour 
disorders in offenders has been suggested (e.g., Kay, 1963), it has not 
been put into practice, and its use would raise ethical and practical 
difficulties. It will not, be discussed further here. 


Use of other techniques of behaviour therapy 


The other main technique of behaviour therapy relies, not on the 
use of unpleasant stimuli, but on reducing the patient’s anxiety as a 
means of deconditioning. As such it is more acceptable than aversion 
therapy to the psychiatrist, although there are still problems to be 
faced about the use of purely symptomatic treatment. 

The two main varieties of this treatment are systematic desensitisa- 
tion in imagination (Wolpe, 1958) and systematic desensitisation by 
retraining (e.g, Meyer and Gelder, 196%). These techniques have 
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some application in the treatment of psychoneurotic patients, parti- 
cularly those with certain phobic disorders (Gelder et al., 1964) but 
their place in the treatment of delinquent patients is limited at present. 
Bond and Hutchison (1960) report the treatment of a case of 
exhibitionism, and Wolpe (1948) includes a similar case report. But 
these are no more than illustrations of the method, and no extensive 
use of desensitisation techniques has yet been reported in this field. 


Behaviour therapy and psychotherapy ? 


It is usually assumed that behaviour therapy and psychotherapy , 
are incompatible, and indeed their differences both in theory and 
practice have often been emphasised (e.g., Eysenck; 1960). However, 
personal experience with its use in neurotic out-patients, as well as 
Pearce’s findings with transvestists, suggests that this is not always so. 

This was illustrated in a comparative trial of treatment of phobic 
out-patients (Gelder et al., 1964) in which it was found that certain 
phobic symptoms change more rapidly with behaviour therapy than 
with group or individual psychotherapy, but ratings of change in 
relations with others changed rather more with psychotherapy. It 
appeared in fact that the two treatments were affecting different facets 
of the patients’ condition. Despite the overall difference between the 
groups of patients, some individuals in the group treated with behaviour 
therapy showed considerable changes in social relationships once the 
phobic symptom was relieved. But in psychotherapy, changes 
appeared in a different order, relationships changing first and phobias, 
when they changed, usually doing so later in treatment after a change 
in social relationship. Thus there appeared to be a different pattern 
of response to the two forms of treatment, and it was suggested that 
in some cases the two treatments might complement one another. 
The findings depend on ratings whose reliability is not entirely satis- 
factory and they must therefore be confirmed; but they suggest an 
important possibility. Pearce (1964) similarly comments on the place 
of psychotherapy in the treatnient of some patients receiving aversion 
therapy. 

It is therefore suggested that in some conditions, including perhaps 
sexual disorders, in which the symptom is relatively resistant to 
psychotherapy and yet usually accompanied by other marked person- 
ality difficulties, behaviour therapy techniques may be useful if 
combined with psychotherapy. If the symptom is the main problem, 
previous personality is good, and problems with relationships are not 
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complex, then behaviour therapy with supportive interviews may be 
sufficient. When the personality disorder is widespread and severe, 
this will be the problem to tackle first with psychotherapy. In selected 
cases psychotherapy may be usefully supplemented with behaviour 
therapy techniques. 

Another possibility must also be considered, namely, that some 
patients may respond better to one or other of the treatments. Grant 
(1961) reported differential effects of directive and non-directive 
treatments for military delinquents, those with mature personality 
, doing better with psychodynamically orientated treatment, those with 
less mature personality showing more response to directive treatment. 
A similar situation might apply with behaviour therapy and dynamic- 
ally orientated treatments, but the possibility has yet to be investigated. 

Behaviour therapy and psychotherapy are both in a sense relearning 
experiences and both involve an emotional relationship with another 
person. Instead of concentrating attention on rival therapeutic claims, 
and on the obvious differences between the treatments, research would 
be better directed to the part which each has to play in the treatment 
of delinquent patients. If this is done it is possible that behaviour 
therapy may find a small but important place in the treatment of 
delinquency. At present its use should be restricted to carefully 
conducted clinical trials in selected patients, and research should be 
directed to finding less drastic methods, to careful assessment of results, 
and to selection of suitable patients. Results do not justify the more 
extravagant claims that have been made for the new treatment, but 
neither are they so bad, nor the treatment necessarily so unpleasant, 
that it should be discarded without further research. j 
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III. Should Aversion and Behaviour Therapy be Used in the 
Treatment of Delinquency? 


H. M. HOLDEN (London)* 


AFTER hearing the previous two speakers, many people will, I suspect, 
be feeling that there is really no ethical problem left to discuss. You 
will, perhaps, be saying that, provided the motives of the therapist are 
all right and provided one is reasonably human in dealing with one’s 
patients, having respect for his dignity as a person, there is no problem 
left. I want to disagree with this view profoundly and try to demon- 
strate what seem to me to be very important problems indeed. 

The trouble is that Mr. Gwynne Jones and Dr. Gelder are obviously 

- such intelligent, reasonable and humane men that one could overlook 
certain aspects of the problem on the assumption that, if they felt it 
was all right, then it must be all right. I find this rather disquieting; 
my fear is that their reasonableness and humanity have cloaked the 
real nature of the goods they are selling, and we do not appreciate how 
potentially dangerous these goods are. Perhaps our discussion so far 
has been a little too reasonable. I must warn you that I intend to hurl 
a few bricks. i 

I should like to bring several points to your notice about what has 

been said: 

(x1) Both the speakers skirted round the actual subject of the 
conference—namely, the treatment of delinquency. This was 
raised in the discussions later, but the topic as a whole has 
been by-passed. 

(2) Sexual deviations are not for the most part offences against the 
law. ‘Transvestism and fetishism as such are not considered 
crimes, neither is homosexuality between women, and it may 
very well happen—if the Wolfenden- Report is ever imple- 
mented—that homosexuality between men will not be either. 

(3) The general assumption running through the whole conference 
so far is that the aim of medical psychiatric treatment is the 
modification of behaviour. I find this a highly questionable 
assumption. 

(4) It has been assumed that delinquency and sexual deviation 
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constitute an illness—like measles or typhoid—and that the 
treatment is therefore a medical responsibility. Again, I 
question this assumption. 

(5) What is so interesting is that, having taken on this respon- 
sibility, we now find ourselves adopting the same old traditional 
methods of reward and punishment, albeit in a sophisticated 
form, as have been used for generations. We crept into this 
field under the banner of medical scientific objectivity and 
humanity; medicine was going to sweep away all the horrifying 
abuses of power and of the penal system. Psychiatrists have 
indeed come to be looked on as the priests of the twentieth 
century, the omniscient and omnipotent, with an answer to all 
legal and penal problems, and we have tended rather smugly 
and without counting the cost to accept this role—in the courts, 
for example. Yet what in fact do we come up with?—" 
“aversion therapy.” Whatever way you look at it, this is 
punishment—and in its extreme form a highly refined form of 
torture. 


Undoubtedly delinquency causes suffering to others, and this is one 
of the main reasons why we feel we ought to do something about it. 
It is not, I suspect, the only reason. The idea of “ punishment” of 
some kind is never very far from the idea of delinquency. I do not 
think there is any logical reason why delinquents should be punished, 
though there may be excellent psychological reasons. It may indeed 
be very “good” for them on occasions, but nevertheless I have the 
feeling that one of our main motives in punishing wrongdoers is a 
personal one—it is the thought that here are people who are not 
controlling their impulses to steal, destroy, etc., and are getting away 
with it. Why should they be allowed to? We have the same impulses 
ourselves, only during the course of our upbringing we have succeeded, 
often with great pain and difficulty, in controlling them. To see others 
clearly not controlling these same impulses is a great threat to our own 
stability; so we have to punish them to show them—and ourselves— 
that “ you can’t get away with it,” that “ crime doesn’t pay,” etc. 

If I am right: about these points then we will have to tread very 
warily indeed. This really is an explosive topic, and none of us can be ` 
free of prejudice about it—certainly I myself am not; all I can claim at 
all is that I am to a limited extent aware of my own prejudices. 

Now, as you know, we are all psychiatrists and doctors. Our only 
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justification for being here at all is'a medical one. I am supposed to 
have some psychiatric experience in the “ treatment ” of offenders by 
medical means. . I have no other special qualifications; I am not 
trained in the law or in moral philosophy or in religious or spiritual 
matters, and I have no expert knowledge on these topics. I, of course, 
have views and prejudices on such matters which, I hope, guide my 
own personal life, but I am not here to talk about these views; they are 
not a part of my expertise. 

Now, as I see it, my role as a doctor is quite clear: it is to attempt 
to relieve the suffering of my individual patients. Full stop. Of 
‘course, as a doctor I have a duty to society as we all have, but in my 
view this is a duty which is secondary to my primary medical role, 
which is concerned with individuals. This is what I have been trained 
in, and in fact I do not think these roles are incompatible. i 

I should like to consider further some of the logical implications of 
our work as psychiatrists with delinquents. I should like to consider 
the logical justifications which we make use of as doctors for embarking 
on this kind of work at all. Inevitably anyone who thinks seriously 
about this subject has to come to terms with Lady Barbara Wootton, 
whose book Social Science and Social Pathology provides such a 
devastating attack on psychiatry and psychiatrists in this field. She 
has followed this up with another broadside, “ The Law, The Deviant 
and The Doctor,” published in the British Medical Journal of last year,’ 
and as always she deserves to be taken extremely seriously. The 
trouble is that I personally have to agree with almost everything she 
says and with nearly every criticism she levels at us, and if what I am 
going to say next is only an inferior re-hash of her ideas, I must ask 
you to forgive me. ` ' 

I think that most people would agree that the broad basis on which 
psychiatry rests at present (whether it be organically or analytically 
orientated) is the idea that there is such an entity as “ mental illness ” 
and that mentally disturbed individuals are “ sick ” in a similar sense 
to the way one says that physically ill people are sick. The corollary 
to this is that there is such an entity as “ mental health” towards 
which, presumably, we are all striving. The great difficulty about this 
concept, as Lady Wootton points out, is that mental health and mental 
illness are extraordinarily difficult to define, except in a circular way, 
and that very few of the enormous number of definitions in existence 
(Lady Wootton quotes page after page of them in her book) agree with 


1 Brit. Med. J., No. 5351 (27th July, 1963), 197-202. 
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each other. All of them also, either overtly or covertly, contain within 
themselves the value judgments of their authors in spite of the attempt 
made to wrap them up in scientific-sounding language. Now I am sure 
that this is true. We all of us disapprove of, say, obsessional neurosis, 
or schizophrenia, because of their nuisance value. We may also feel 
very sorry for those who are suffering from these conditions, but we 
cannot be oblivious of the nuisance value. 

When it comes to “ mental health ” we are in difficulties. Either 
we can define it as freedom from these conditions or else in some 
positive way as some ideal state. If we choose the latter, then all 
we are doing is to air our own particular prejudices—our own personal 
view of what a “ healthy man ” ought to be, and generally I think we 
succeed in creating our God in our own image. If we choose the 
former way, that is, the absence of pathological mental conditions, 
then we have to define for ourselves just where to draw the line - 
between what we consider as pathological and what we consider as 
normal. 

This is difficult in two ways. First of all, if, like me, you believe 
that we are all more or less mad, then you have to decide at what point 
medical intervention should be regarded as advisable; secondly, you 
have to decide what kinds of deviation—either from the norm or from 
some ideal standard of your own—you are going to regard as 
“ pathological,” whatever that may mean, and as necessitating medical 
intervention rather than any other kind, say educational or penal. 
How are you going to make this decision? What criteria have you 
to go on? 

Let us turn specifically to delinquency. Are we not all delinquent 
at times? Who has never broken the speed limit or fed a parking 
meter? What kinds of delinquency do you consider as. justifying 
medical intervention—as constituting “illness ” in a patient? Further- 
more, the law may change; indeed, if the Wolfenden Report is ever 
implemented, homosexuality between consenting adults will no longer 
be considered as delinquency. What criteria are we going to use to 
decide whether a given individual is ill or whether he is just plain 
wicked, whether he is well enough to receive punishment or ill enough 
to receive treatment? What a terrible moral responsibility we incur 
if we really do take it upon ourselves to decide such questions. As 
Lady Wootton says: “I have never found, either in the records of 
court proceedings or in literature, any convincing demonstration that 
an intelligible distinction between psychopathy and wickedness can be 
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drawn in terms of any meaningful concept of moral or one 
responsibility.” 

The difficulty, Lady Wootton believes, arises from our belief that 
“mental health ” is as clearly definable and “ scientific ” a concept as 
is physical health, and that mental illnesses are equivalent to physical 
illnesses; she shows, to my mind conclusively, that this is not the case. 
Homosexual activity is perhaps the best example: surely it is nonsense 
to believe that the presence or absence of “illness ” can be controlled 
by Act of Parliament. “In other words, when the medical profession 
embarks upon the treatment or rehabilitation of offenders, do we not 

*need to ask ourselves what exactly is the disease to be treated and 
what is the hallmark of cure? It would be rash indeed to answer those 
questions by equating criminality with mental disorder and cure with 
willingness to keep the law. But to pass from the ridiculous to the 

* seriously controversial, what are we to say about homosexuality? 
Not only do many homosexuals absolutely refuse to regard themselves 
as sick (an opinion, moreover, which is shared by many of their 
sympathisers), but the view is also widely held that homosexual acts 
committed by consenting adults in private ought not to be criminal. 
We can hardly argue that a homosexual or any other offender qualifies 
as a medical case merely by virtue of the fact that he is liable to be 
convicted under the present law. Indeed, any attempt to identify 
criminality and illness is reduced to utter nonsense by the fact that the 
criminal law is not the same today as yesterday. It is constantly being 
chopped and changed about as Parliament in its wisdom may decide. 
Incest, for example, was not a crime until 1908, and attempted suicide 
lias recently ceased to be criminal; but it would obviously be absurd to 
infer that in consequence of these legal changes the incestuous have 

passed into, and the would-be suicides out of, the category of sick 
persons. Definitions of illness can hardly be made to hang on the 
vagaries of the criminal law ” (Wootton, op. cit.) 

Now if, indeed, there‘is no such thing as mental illness and no such ` 
thing as mental health, then we ought surely to be aware of the fact 
and to consider very carefully, indeed precisely, what we do mean when 
we talk of “ treatment,” “ therapy ” or “ cure ” for “ mental illness.” 
And we ought to be particularly careful when we consider the appli- 
cation of our treatment to those sections of the community whose 
so-called “ illness ” consists of behaviour which is offensive to the rest 
of us—either because we do not approve of it (e.g., homosexuality) or 
because of its nuisance value (e.g., stealing). 
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If as doctors we assume this responsibility then we must be aware 
of the immensity of the step that we are taking—of the tremendous 
moral responsibility we are taking upon ourselves—and we must con- 
- sider very carefully on what grounds we feel justified in taking it, 
because once taken it is likely to be irrevocable. We have to realise 
that we are making a moral judgment on our patients. Now this is 
something quite outside the normal role of a doctor. Indeed we have 
until now prided ourselves on being free from this kind of restraint; we 
are outside morals, not above or below them. “‘ The doctor, therefore, 
who undertakes the psychiatric treatment of offenders is not quite like 
a doctor, or even a psychiatrist, elsewhere. His function is not just that’ 
of attending to the mental and physical illnesses of people who happen 
to be inside, in the same way as those same people would expect to be 
attended to outside. He has in effect become an agent of the State— 
part of the machinery of law enforcement. Such a change would ° 
perhaps have shocked Hippocrates. Certainly it is too profound a 
revolution to be allowed to slip by unnoticed. If the profession is to 
assume what are essentially corrective rather than therapeutic functions 
it is surely important that this should be done openly, and not by any 
specious pretence that the two categories are indistinguishable ” 
(Wootton, p. 200). If we make these moral judgments, then on what 
basis do we make them? Our own personal system of ethical values? 
or that of society as laid down by the law? If the former, then we do 
‘indeed lay ourselves wide open to attack. if the latter, then we are 
adopting the role of law enforcement officers, like policemen or prison 
officers. Do we want this role? 

In my view a lot of the confusion arises because of our assumption 
that mental and physical disabilities are of necessity equivalent. Here 
I would go even further than Lady Wootton. Many people, if asked 
what doctors were for, would answer “to cure illness ”’—just as 
everyone here seems to have assumed that our function as psychiatrists 
is “to modify behaviour.” Now I do not believe either of these 
concepts is valid. There are in fact no such “things” as illnesses. 
‘There are only sick and suffering individuals. The concept of an 
“illness,” a “ disease ” is a highly sophisticated abstraction. We have 
adopted it as perhaps the most valuable tool we have when dealing 
with organic physical illnesses. We can bring a certain amount of 
scientific objectivity into our work by doing so, and all the advances 
of modern medicine rest on this abstraction being a valid one. 
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Nevertheless our role as doctors is not primarily to “ cure illness’; it 
is to relieve the suffering of individuals. 

Now there is no logical reason why this same intellectual 
‘abstraction (the concept of an illness) should apply to mental disturb- 
ance, and I think a lot of confusion has resulted from attempts so to 
apply it. Indeed the behaviourists have openly abandoned the concept. 
They say “there is no such thing as a neurosis; there are only 
symptoms due to faulty learning. Our job therefore is to modify their 
learning patterns to bring them into line ”—but into line with what? 
With the law? With our own private system of ethics? What else? 

I should like to go back to what J said a moment before. The 
task of a doctor is to relieve the suffering of individuals. If a habitual 
criminal complained to a surgeon of abdominal pain and was diagnosed 
as suffering from appendicitis, the surgeon would be justified in 
` removing his appendix to relieve his pain. Would he be justified also 
in cutting off his hands to prevent him stealing as well—even if he 
did have the patient’s consent to do so? Would this be the kind of 
responsibility that he would want to assume? ` 

. I am considerably disturbed by certain aspects of what I heard 
yesterday. It sounds only too like 1984 or Brave New World. Do 
we really have the right to assume control over our patient’s “ input ” 
or “ will-power ” by means of hypnosis? Do we think it is right to 
provide him with a pocket “ do-it-yourself superego” in order to 
control his phantasies? It is only a very short step from this to the 
idea of “thought control ”—and perhaps “thought police” and 
“thought crime” as envisaged by George Orwell. I am far from 
happy when I hear that “only very co-operative . patients” are 
suitable for this kind of treatment. What kind of a patient can he be 
that would be willing to abrogate the responsibility even for his own 
thoughts, to hand over this control to us? And what kind of people 
are we that we should want to assume this control over other people? 

It is this assumption of omnipotence on our part that I find 
profoundly disquieting. I should like to take up with Mr. Gwynne 
Jones again the question of his own counter-transference when adminis- 
tering shocks to his patients. I do not find his suggestion that it should 
be done by a machine at all satisfactory. It is his responsibility—he 
is doing this to his patient. If he feels it is wrong then perhaps he 
should question himself as to whether the whole method is wrong, 
rather than hand over responsibility to an impersonal machine. As 
he himself said, the same problem arises when one considers capital 
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punishment. [ find it illogical that we should delegate to a professional 
hangman a job that we would not do ourselves because we would not 
like to sully our hands with such a dirty and degrading task. If it 
is wrong for us to do it then surely it is equally wrong for the hangman 
to do it, or for a machine to doit. The fact that a machine has taken 
over does not relieve us of the responsibility—we in fact are the 
hangmen. 

The built-in error of Watson was to ignore the feelings of the 
person—he didn’t want to know about them so he denied their 
existence. So, too, modern behaviourists can ignore the sufferings of 
their animal subjects. Mr. Gwynne Jones wants to ignore the feelings ` 
of his patients; luckily he is far too humane a person to be able to do 
this. Yet the built-in error remains, even though in a modified form. 
It is modified behaviour that we are being sold, not the relief of 
suffering. ' 

Now as a psychiatrist I have one tool to help me, in which I place 
all my faith. Itis my ability to understand my patient’s problems and 
my belief that if I can help my patient to understand his own problems 
he will then be in a better position to resolve his own difficulties and 
relieve his own suffering. Without this understanding I am useless. 

Let us suppose now that I am approached by four patients who say 
to me: ' 

(1) “ Doctor, I am utterly miserable—my life is made hell by my 
mother-in-law; if only I could murder her I know I would be 
happy but I lack the courage. Would you please help me to 
gain the courage to do it? ” 

(2) “ Doctor, I am a homosexual. I am perfectly contented to 
remain this way, indeed a change would be unthinkable, but 
recently I have become impotent; would you help me to 
recover my potency? ” 

(3) “ Doctor, I have an uncontrollable urge to steal—I know I shall 
soon be caught and sent to prison. Would you help me to 
overcome my impulse? ” 

(4) “ Doctor, I am terrified of going into the streets. I have a 
feeling of blind panic as soon as I go out of the front door. 
Could you help me to overcome this fear? ” 


My answer to all four—as a psychiatrist—is the same, it is: “No, I 

won’t—but let us see if together we can understand this problem 

better. You may find that, if we can understand it, there may be a 
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solution, not necessarily the one you think.” Now I should be very 
interested to know what would be the approach of a behaviour 
therapist -to these four different patients. The last two would, I 
imagine, present no ethical problems, but what about the first two? 

You will understand that I am not questioning the efficacy of the 

method; that is a separate problem altogether. Nor am I trying to 
examine the theoretical: basis on which the concept of behaviour | 
therapy rests. I am concerned with the medical ethics, indeed the 
medical philosophy of the whole problem. Supposing that behaviour 
therapy were 100 per cent. effective in every case, what would be the 
“right thing to do with these two patients? I think the prospect is a 
rather terrifying one. As one of my homosexual patients said to me, - 
“ If they can do this to me, if they can force me against my.conscious 
inclinations to change my sexual orientation from men to women, . 
` what is to prevent them changing it to cows?” I suggest this is a 
serious question and I should like to hear what the pehaviguriss have 
to say about it.. 

Now you may feel that, provided the individual concerned asks for 
help himself, there can be no reason why he should not receive this 
kind of treatment. Why should one hold back behaviour therapy from, 
for example, the compulsive thief if it is indeed effective? -If by 
applying the appropriate conditioning technique one can prevent him 
from stealing, surely this would be beneficial both to himself and to 
society. One could say that he would be “ cured” of his tendency 
to steal. 

I am not quite so happy about this. What about the first two men? 
Do we offer them the same kind of help, just because they ask for it? 
What then do we offer them? Do we say to the first: “ Yes, I will help 
you regain your courage by conditioning techniques so that you may 
murder your mother-in-law”? Or do we alternatively try to impose 
our own moral standards on him with the aid of appropriate 
conditioning methods? If not, what do we do? + 

I suppose that the real reason for my disquiet is that conditioning 
and behaviour therapy sound so familiar to me. Surely every parent 
or school-teacher has practised a crude kind of conditioning on her own 
children since time immemorial—the concepts of reward and punish- 
ment are as old as time. We are more sophisticated about it nowadays. 
We know where mother went wrong, and with the aid of our new 
expertise we could provide her with much more effective methods of 
training than the very crude techniques that she practised on us. I 
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am not opposed on principle to the idea of punishment; I am concerned 
only that we do not blind ourselves with science. If a homosexual is 
given a painful physical shock every time he experiences erotic feelings 
about another man, I call this punishment, however expertly and 
clinically and aseptically it may be administered and whatever scientific 
jargon may be used to describe it. It seems to me to make little 
difference if the individual concerned asks to be punished; this does 
not make it any the less punishment. Indeed, anyone who has had 
any psychiatric experience at all learns to recognise the desire for 
punishment as a dangerous warning sign; after all, what can be more 
self-punishing than suicide? Personally I think that the fact that the’ 
patient asks for a particular kind of treatment, or at least gives his 
consent to it, cannot possibly be considered as justification for 
carrying it out. 

Agreed that we should be wrong in carrying out any treatment ` 
without the patient’s consent, but it is our ethical responsibility that 
we are concerned with here, not his. This is our problem; we cannot 
shelve it by saying: “ Oh, well, he asked me to do it to him.” Patients 
make all kinds of peculiar demands and requests, which we do not 
necessarily carry out because we think it would be wrong to do so. 
In such cases we have no hesitation in saying that the patient’s judg- 
ment may be at fault. Yet here, for some reason, we are prepared to 
shift all the responsibility onto him. 

If I am right about this, then the behaviourists are asking us doctors 
and psychiatrists to add to our armamentarium of techniques that of 
“reward and punishment ” in a highly sophisticated form. If we 

--accept this tempting offer we should do so with our eyes open. To 
me it is a highly dangerous gift and it adds to the already great medical 
responsibilities of a doctor a moral responsibility which I, for one, feel 
quite unfitted to take up. To me the essence of being a medical man 
is that I do not have to exercise moral judgments on my patients except 
in very rare cases, such as, for example, the certification of a patient 
against his own will on the ground that he may be a danger to others. 
If I am asked to reward or punish people, then who is it who makes the 
decisions as to who shall be rewarded and who punished? Until now 
it has been the lawyers and theologians who have made these decisions 
and I am happy to leave them with this thankless task for which, after 
all, they are trained and I am not. 

As a psychiatrist I do indeed feel that I have something to 
contribute on the subject of delinquency. On the theoretical side I 
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think that we can sometimes throw light on the antecedents of anti- 
social behaviour, while on the practical side I think that, with 
individuals who themselves really want help, we can sometimes 
increase their own self-understanding so that ‘they can find ways of 
dealing with their problems in a manner which is less destructive both 
to others and to themselves. However, I do not feel that there is 
anything in our psychiatric training which fits us to make moral 
judgments which are better than those made by anyone else; in recent 
years psychiatrists have been called upon more and more to make 
oracular pronouncements on all manner of subjects on which they 
" really have no right to speak. It is terribly tempting, when called upon 
in thisiway, to rise to the bait and come out with some inane remark 
suitably disguised in technical jargon. We do ourselves no good in the 
long run by such pronouncements. 

I find it very disturbing that so.much power is being given to 
psychiatrists by the lay public—perhaps as a substitute for religion— 
and this is the real reason why I feel so disturbed by the rise of 
behaviour therapy. In addition to being doctors, we are now asked to 
be moral arbiters and to mete out punishments and rewards as we 
think fit. You may say that it is not we who make these moral 
decisions, this is decided for us by the law. If this is so, then we are 
reduced to the level of law enforcement officers—which I find equally 
unsatisfactory. If punishment is indeed necessary for the protection 
of society, then let it be carried out by those whose job it is. If they 
wish to use the findings of behaviour psychology to make their punish- 
ments more effective, then they are, of course, entitled to do so; but I 
do not see that this is a medical matter, and I personally am not 
prepared to call this therapy or to take any part in it. 
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SHELDON and ELEANOR GLUECK (Harvard) 
(Concluded) 


In the first part of this paper, which appeared in the preceding issue 
of the Journal, a presentation was made of various efforts at a develop- 
ment of a typology of delinquents, particularly focusing on the work 
of Kinch, Moles, Lippitt and Withey; Jenkins, Hewitt, Glickman and 
Mizushima. 


(b) Studies involving treatment types 


The researches emphasising treatment types are relevant to 
etiological study, because varieties of indicated treatment are related 
to differences in causal background. The aim of this emphasis is stated 
by Grant (1961) in a publication of the Board of Corrections of the 
State of California: “... it appears that operations people in general 
increasingly seek some classification system which will permit more 
efficient administrative decision-making with respect to assignment 
to specific kinds of institutions or programs, kind of living unit, kind 
of job or training, and kind of therapy ” (p. 5). After stating that 
“there appear to be five general efforts to develop delinquency 
classifications,” * Grant points out that “ Inadequate as our present 
theories of delinquent types are, our contemporary treatment theories 
are far more primitive. In fact, I think it is fair to say that nowhere 
do we have anything as complex and organised as a theory of treat- 
ment” (p. 7)? She then summarises various studies designed to bring 
out the interaction between kinds of treatments and kinds of delin- 
quents, that is, treatment-types. While decrying the under-developed 


1 “y, Prior probability approaches represented by the Borstal studies and the California 
Department of Corrections and Youth Authority base expectancy studies; and con- 
figuration analysis procedures represented by Glaser. 2. Psychiatric-oriented approaches 
represented by the work of Jenkins and Hewitt, Redl, Erikson, Aichhorn, Bloch and 
Flynn, Argyle, the Illinois State Training School Treatment Committee, and the Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority Standard Nomenclature Committee; 3. Reference group 
typologies, represented by Schrag, and Sykes; and social class typologies, represented 
by W. B. er. 4. Behavior classifications (covering a wide range of specificity from 
offense types to conformity-nonconformity dichotomies, represented by Gibbons-Garrity, 
Ohlin, Reckless, and Lejins); 5. Social perception and interaction classifications of Gough 
and Peterson, Sarbin, Peterson, Quay and Cameron, Studt, and Sullivan, Grant, and 
Sey 6). (Citations to articles and books of these authors have herein been 
omitt 

2 Grant seems to overlook the fact that very much the same situation exists in respect 
to psychotherapy and other methods of modification of human conduct. 
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state of research and theory in the treatment-type field, she gives 
useful hints of some variables which “ enter into treatment strategies 
in our attempts to rehabilitate offenders ” : 


“ A partial list of conditions which have been mentioned by operations 
staff as important in an institutional setting includes: degree of permissive- 
ness, amount of love and warmth offered, amount and kind of punishment, 
open vs. closed institutions, single vs. dormitory rooms, trade vs. academic 
training, custody security level, job assignment, time in institution, tran- 
quilizers, placement with older or younger peers, supportive counseling vs. 
insight therapy, and individual, small group, or large group counseling. On 
parole, treatment policies also include concern with placement, recrea- 
tional opportunities, caseload size (or amount of attention per parolee), 
and emphasis on external control vs. internal development. : 

“In clinical reports and classifications committee sessions, treatment 
recommendations seem to take some of the following forms: He's 
illiterate; put him in school. He's emotionally deprived; love him. He 
manipulates; surround him with controls. - He’s hostile and aggressive; 
give him tranquilizers. He’s a homosexual; keep him segregated. There’s 
nothing the matter with him; give him trade training. Hes sick; don’t 
stir up anything because we won't be able to handle it. Or simply— 
he’s a delinquent, therefore he must have problems; give him group 
counseling ” (pp. 7-8). i 


Grant points out that thè treatment-variables may be grouped into 
those related to the treatment setting, those involving the character- 
istics of the treater, those related to the programmes, and interactions 
among these sets of'variables. After recognising that “it is much 
easier to find reports in the literature suggesting differential pro- 
grams for specific kinds of delinquents than it is to find supportive 
research evidence,” Grant reviews the more important literature under 
each of the treatment-variable headings. One illustration should 
suffice. Considering the “ treatment as the setting,” Grant points to 
Beck’s suggestion that “ socialized delinquents should be placed in an 
open, relaxed institutional atmosphere where the diversion of delin- 
quent energy is best accomplished; unsocialized aggressive delinquents 
should be. placed in a controlled institutional environment since 
permissiveness will only make this group worse ” (p. 8).° 

3 Jt should be pointed out that Jenkins and Hewitt (1 also derive promising treatment 
suggestions from their analysis of the three personality types. For the overinhibited 
individual (Type I) they recommend therapy influenced by Freudian psychoanalysis, the 
treatment directed “to canalize this shell of inhibition so that the primitive impulses 
may find some expression in a socially acceptable way,” the therapist, after developing 
an essentially parental relationship, analysing the superego through bringing to light 
by free association and interpretation of dreams. “ When the patient has accepted 
such interpretations, and believes that he has these desires, and that the therapist does 
not reject him or regard him as wicked, then something has happened to reduce the 
insecurity responsible for his excessive shell of repression ... The anxieties disappear 
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Suggestions along similar lines are gleaned from the literature 
under the other headings: variables dealing with the characteristics 
of the treater, those related to the programme, and those involving 
interactions between the basic classes of treatment-variables. 

It seems apparent that planned research aimed at determining 
interactions between etiological type and treatment type will not only 
be helpful in a practical way but, through the careful noting of specific 
elements of such interactions, should throw light on some of the 
essential characteristics of various types of delinquent. 

Another valuable article on treatment typology is that by Argyle 
(1961). He reviews the literature and assembles separate personality 
traits into four “ areas ” or dimensions: Inadequate Superego, Deviant 
Identification (that is, whether identified with parents or peer group), 
Weak Ego Control (impulsiveness), Lack of Sympathy, Neuroticism.* 
He presents evidence of the essentially: separate origins of his four 


and the neurotic symptoms are no longer needed to solve a conflict which is at least 
reduced in its intensity . . . The patient improves.” A Type II (unsocialised aggressive) 
child is, on the other hand, not suited for psychoanalysis, since “he has too little, 
instead of too much, superego,” and the aim is not to analyse an excessive superego 
but to synthesise one, since there is no need to relieve guilt anxiety and the behaviour 
of a Type I lad is not motivated by inner conflict. A sense of guilt must be established 
through “the use of authority, firmness, planned limitation, and at times, punishment.” 
In other words, what seems indicated is a process similar to that whereby taboos are 
implanted, whether in the early home training of childhood or, for example, after 
induction of a youth into the armed services. Since the unsocialised, a ive child 
feels rejected and expects rejection, a warm, accepting attitude on the part of a 
parent substitute is called for. Since capacity for loyalty and “identification” is 
. weak, the appeal of an acceptable adult must centre around self-interest of the trainee, 
with abused. privileges withdrawn and returned step by step. “Constant reassurance 
of personal interest and warmth is necessary while particular patterns of behavior are 
disapproved,” with repeated explanations of the reasons for requirements. Authorita- 
tive management and limitation which will be interpreted as punishment are needed. 
“ Psychotherapy here will be directed toward helping the patient recognize that his 
substitute parent is interested in his welfare, is not hostile, but is simply enforcing 
reasonable restrictions and that the wise course is to take advantage of the con- 
structive opportunities the situation affords . . . The results of the treatment will 
be to develop somewhat the inadequate shell of inhibition, to stimulate foresight and 
an enlighted self-interest, and to develop certain potters of conformity. If in addition 
skills are acquired, the prospect for an individual reasonably able to take his place in 
society may good.” e boy of Type HI (socialised delinquent or pseudosocial boy) 
requires treatment less psychiatric and more akin to ordinary techniques of influencing 
normal adults. Fundamentally socialised, such a boy has landed into an aggressive 
minority group. Given the establishment of rapport with a masculine adult with 
whom he finds it easy to identify, he can be led to loyalty to legitimate norms by 
“ giving him a break” or otherwise showing interest and confidence. Treatment here . 
means gradual enlargement of the boy's loyalties to extend beyond his in-group, and 


this requires separation from the group of which he is a member or neu tion of 
its influence, or encompassing the whole group in a broadened socialisation process. 
For work with Type boys, “particularly suited . .. are strong masculine personal- 


ities with capacity for warmth of response, generosity of feeling, utter fairness, and 
ao fixity of p ” (p. 94). See also New York City Youth Board 
1960). 

Argyle notes that variations in results by different investigators involve differences in 
the comprehensiveness of the cancept, “neuroticism,” and that the Gluecks found an 
excess of neuroticism among non-delinquents (through Rorschach testing). He over- 
looks the fact that the delinquents tend to “ act out” their conflicts, the neurotics to 
bottle them up. 
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“dimensions.” He ends with “implications for reform ” of the four 
types, these being “analogues of the four dimensions” (p. 23). 
Argyle’s differentiation in terms of weakness in one or another of his 
dimensions is a useful analytic tool. He gives reasonable explana- 
tions of why such influences as affection and discipline (parent-child 
emotional and intellectual relations) are so effective *; namely, because 
wholesome (real, yet not over-indulgent) affection and sound (firm, 
consistent, fair and kindly) disciplinary practices are necessary to the 
formation of an adequate superego during the process of identification 
with an admired adult. 

Argyle’s treatment prescriptions, though simple, make good sense. 
As to his first class, those with weak superego, he asks, “ How could 
superego strength be increased in those who are weak in this dimen- 
sion? Clearly, there should be intensive contact with at least one 
person in authority [e.g., a sympathetic, wise probation officer] with 
whom a close relation is established, and on whom the subject 
becomes dependent for approval. Secondly, the authority must make 
firm demands, and withdraw his approval if these are not complied 
with ” (p. 22). For the Deviant Identification type Argyle prescribes 
separation of the delinquent from his peer group and installing him 
in an essentially non-delinquent environment (e.g., the armed services, 
proper foster home, etc.); “ It is interesting to report,” he points out 
(p. 23), “ that the Gluecks report that this type of delinquent behaved 
well while in the Army or Navy, but behaved badly in prison.” To 
straighten out boys of the Weak Ego Control group, the passage of 
time can be relied upon; “ .. . this type of delayed maturity passes 
by the age of 30.” The role of aging and maturation in relation to 
reform versus recidivism has been pointed out in our past works * and 
will be taken up, also, in the present study.” 

Argyle (1961) mentions the fact that the “ Psychopathic Deviate 
scale of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI)... 
has consistently been found to differentiate delinquents in a long series 
_ of studies ”; and that Gough’s Socialization Scale from the California 

Personality Inventory (CPI), “ administered to 2,000 delinquents and 


5 We found such influences to have high predictive force in distinguishing potential 
delinquents from oen non-delinquents at the early age of five to six years. 

€ We have always been cularly aware o the role of age, aging and maturation in 
the understanding of deli ay and recidivism. See Glueck, d E. (1950), pp. 13, 
28, 32, 37, 154, ge Pet 192 et seq., 345-346, 363; Glueck, S. and E. (1937), pp. 103-106, 
158-161, 199-200, 205-206; Glueck, S. and E. (1940), pp. 268-269; Glueck, S, and E. (1943), 
pp. 39, 64, 250, 292; Glueck, S. and E. (1946), PP. 34, 44 76, 79-84, 86, 88, 91, 106, 

T In course of preparation. 
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19,000 non-delinquents,” showed “the mean score of 18 non- 
delinquent samples ” to “range from 39-44 to 36-66, those of the 
seven delinquent samples from 31-25 to 26-23.” These findings, 
Argyle says, seem “to establish the point that there really are 
measurable personality differences”; but the problem remains to 
integrate the various traits into “ areas of personality,” something 
Argyle attempts to do with his four “ dimensions ” (pp. 15-16). 

Thus there are not merely clinical-impression studies and statistical 
analyses derived from scheduled data of case histories, but various 
personality-measurement tests which tend to differentiate youthful 
delinquents from non-delinquents; the problem of distinguishing 
personality-plus-evironmenta] types remaining, however. 

In recent years it has become quite customary in dealing with adult 
offenders to employ, not personality-environmental patterns, but the 
typical crime, as the point of departure for inter-correlational synthesis, 
or as the nuclear emphasis. The method is to assimilate to the crime- 
patterns, by intercorrelational techniques, various personality traits 
and environmental influences which presumably cluster around the 
different offence patterns. The work of Roebuck and his associates 
best illustrates this approach. 

The point of view of Roebuck and his co-workers can perhaps best 
be gleaned from the study of the Negro drug addict (Roebuck, 1962a): 

“It was assumed that criminals in their crime activities, as non-criminals 
in their legitimate activities, manifest a characteristic behavior pattern 
which becomes their identifying mark. Moreover, there is considerable 
justification for assuming that particular patterns of behavior in adult life 
are associated with particular social and personal background factors. The 
crux of the typology problem appears to center on the following: 


1. The presence of criminal patterns in the offender’s criminal record. 
2. The association of certain social and personal background factors 
with the above patterns” (pp. 37—38}. 


Using arrest histories as his point of departure, Roebuck has defined 
four patterns: Single Pattern (arrest history with high frequency of 
one kind of criminal charge),* Multiple Pattern (arrest history of two or , 
more single patterns), Mixed Pattern (arrest history of three or more 


8 A single pattern had to Have three or more arrests for the same charge. A history 
showing at least four arrests for a given charge and arrests for other charges was 
divided into three chronologic sections (with certain qualifications not here indicated) 
and was deemed a single pattern if these arrest charges appeared in the last section 
of the arrest history at least once, and if the charge comprised at least 33 per cent, 
of the charges which occurred in the last two sections. Researchers using similar and 
related materials will recognise the necessity of “drawing lines” in classifying data. 
The Roebuck formulation appears to be realistic and reasonable. 
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arrests, none of the charges forming a frequency pattern), and No 
Pattern (residual category of offenders with insufficient arrests to 
warrant analysis). Fifty narcotics offenders were compared with the 
other Negro inmates of the District of Columbia Reformatory (350) in 
respect to 42 personal and social characteristics, with the following 
statistically significant results : 

l “In summary, then, the addicts, unlike the other offenders, were 
criminals by virtue of their personal vice, drug addiction. As a group they 
were younger, more literate, and more intelligent than the offenders in the 
other patterns. They came less frequently from disorganized family back- 
grounds, and their childhood adjustments in school, at home, and in the 
community were such as to call less frequently for formal sanctions. They 
were less frequently involved in serious delinquencies which called for their 
adjudication as juvenile delinquents. On the other hand, they more fre- 
quently had adult criminal companions prior to their eighteenth birthdays. 
When engaged in delinquent or criminal activity they were more frequently 
“loners.” They were reared by dominant mothers who kept them at home 
during their formative years, and who probably had much to do with render- 
ing them what appeared to be’ ‘ passive-dependent-dependent’ personality 
types. During their adolescent and young adult years they were introduced 
to heroin by addict companions; and, for the most part, they were not 
delinquent prior to their addiction. All of them stated that listening to jazz _ 
music was their chief means of recreation. Popular musicians who are 
known addicts were their heroes. . . 

“It may be that their personality type rendered them susceptible to the 
opiates. The state of euphoria produced by the opiate drugs is described 
in the literature as a peaceful, dreamy, and tranquil nirvana. This state is 
the antithesis of dynamic action” (p. 42). 
Roebuck is convinced that his analysis “ demonstrates the utility 

of a typology based upon criminal careers as established by arrest 
history patterns. The use of this typology permitted the delineation 
of clear-cut and homogeneous offender categories.... The empirical 
data, both quantitative and qualitative [he includes characteristic state- 
ments by drug addicts], clearly demonstrate that narcotic drug laws 
offenders differ from other criminal types in terms of theoretically 
. relevant social and personal background factors ” (p. 43). 

A similar technique has been employed by Roebuck and Johnson 
(1962b) to differentiate Negro “ drunk and assault ” offenders, “ num- 
bers men ” (Roebuck, 1963), and the “ Jack-of-all-trades ” offender 
group (Roebuck and Johnson, 1962c). 

It is surprising that, taking the arrest pattern as the point of 
departure and nuclear focus, such consistent results should emerge 
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through intercorrelation of typical crime with numerous variables of a 
personal and social nature. It is somehow hard to believe that the © 
kind of offence a criminal usually commits can be so indicative of his 
make-up and of the socio-cultural environment he was reared in as 
to be a very significant clue to his total personality and character, to 
the influences that made him a criminal and, in addition, to those that 
made him a specialist in some particular crime. In the follow-up study 
reported on in 500 Criminal Careers (Glueck, S. and E. T., 1930) we 
found the relationship to be very high between the total failure score 
on the social factors we used in the prediction tables (industrial habits, 
economic responsibility, family relationships, type of home, use of ` 
leisure following parole) and the post-parole criminal conduct. The 
contingency coefficients expressing these relationships ranged from -46 
to -69. However, the coefficient expressing the relationship between 
the type of crime committed—that is, whether it was a burglary, 
larceny, robbery, or sexually motivated offence—and post-parole 
criminal status was but -12, a relationship so low as to be negligible 
(P. 295). 

Nevertheless, as Tappan (1947, referred to by Roebuck and Johnson, 
1962b, p. 23) has emphasised, the penal code contains more specific 
definitions of criminal behaviour than any set of non-legal categories; 
and this may be one reason why constituents of crime as legally defined 
may comprise a useful point of departure in the construction of 
delinquency types. 

Roebuck justifies his approach by the analogy to non-criminals in 
their legitimate occupations, who “‘ manifest a characteristic behavior 
pattern which becomes their identifying mark.” ` While this is to some 
extent true in certain occupations requiring unusual special abilities and 
equipment, it is not generally true. Nevertheless, Roebuck does make 
a prima facie case for his method when applied to such incarcerated 
law violators as drug addicts, drinker-assaulters and “ numbers game ” 
offenders. It is probable that use of the typical criminal vocation as a 
doorway to the delineation of personal and situational influences which 
tend to develop one or another specific type of criminal is more likely ° 
to be helpful in the case of confirmed, habitual adult offenders than 
among more plastic and probably more varied juvenile delinquents. _ 

It would seem that experiment is necessary in the methodology of 
delineation of criminal types: the trial of various methods of approach 
—personality synthesis, family environmental influences, wider cul- 
tural influences, etc-—before it can- be determined that one pathway 
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into the motivational source of one or another type of offender leads 
to more persuasive results than do others. 

Starting at the other end of the process and arriving at various 
criminal types, Gibbons and Garrity (1962, p. 27) suggest a typology 
based on the view “ that the real world of criminal behavior is com- 
prised of a variety of social roles or stable behavior patterns,” and 
that “ these role patterns are differentiated along two dimensions: self- 
definition and attitudes, and offense behavior.” They then list eight 
classes of offender and indicate their interpretation of the meaning of 
these “role patterns,” under the headings “ Offense Patterns ” and 
“ Self-Definition and Attitudes ” (p. 29).” 

This manner’of approach to the typological problem is ice in 
suggesting a combination of etiological study and treatment needs at 
the adult-institution level. It uses certain hypothetical assumptions, 
such as “ role,” as one means of focusing the disparate materials. It 
may be useful to look for “ self-definition ” as an explanatory device; 
but it must be borne in mind that self-definitions are not as fixed as 
this approach to the integration of personality traits wouldimply. The 
self-definition of a young pre-delinquent or delinquent is not that of an 
adolescent or mature criminal; and there is danger of reading in “ role ” 
data, arrived at through interviewing or testing adult offenders, as an 
explanation of the origins of their delinquent careers. į 


(c) Studies of recidivist types 


There are typological researches which emphasise the post- 
treatment stage, and check on the incidence of recidivism related to 
types of personality and/or situation. We have contributed several 
such studies. While not specifically focusing on types, we have 
differentiated between attributes and situations of persons who were 


® The types are: professional thief, professional “heavy” (ie., armed robber, burglar 
and those who commit similar offences involving violence or threats), non-professional 
pro: offender (distinguished from the former type in that the acts are relatively 
crude and unskilled, involving relatively small profit), auto thief-joy rider, naive cheque 
forger, white-collar ' criminal, embezzler, professional “fringe” violator. The authors 
contribute suggestive comments about each of these types. In a prior article, Gibbons 
and Garrity (1959, P. 52), set out 14 types of criminals, and suggest seven “ dimensions ” 
of criminal aviour “to be utilized in assembling etiological and descriptive data 
regarding criminal types . (1) self- aee and identification (e.g, criminal- 
noncriminal), (2 community background (e ower-class slum area, middle-class, etc.), 
3) family ba ound (e.g, parental neglect, rejection, family tensions, etc.), (4) 
erential association, (5) delinquent and record, (6) institutional role, and 
(7) prognosis (risk of continuing in crime).” They illustrate these in the case of the 
quasi-professional property offender, and point to the usefulness of ological research 
in rendering treatment programmes more pointed and realistic. e authors su = 
the use of the concept of careers as a method of describing types, but 
do not mention the works of the Gluecks involving career histories of both Joune 
adult and juvenile offenders. 
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successes, and those who turned out to be failures, following certain 
forms of treatment. For example, in One Thousand Juvenile Delin- 
quents (Glueck, 1934) “ we analysed the relation of court-clinic treat- 
ment to recidivism. In that connection we presented a table showing 
the degree of relationship between unfavourable and favourable sub- 
categories of various personal and family factors on the one hand 
and recidivism or non-recidivism on the other. We there show the 
sub-categories in relation to which the incidence of reformation was 
found to be highest (pp. 179-180). Among the sub-categories of factors 
which were found to bear the highest relationship to favourable , 
behavioural results after the boys had passed through probation, 
institutional treatment or other forms of care, were found the follow- 
ing: good conjugal relations of parents, wholesome affection of parents 
for the boy, sound discipline of boy by parents, absence of a history 
of mental disease or defect in the family, no delinquency in family, no 
prior institutional or foster-home experience of boy, membership in 
well-supervised group, no school retardation, no school misconduct, 
regular employment, no prior arrests, no early misbehaviour manifesta- 
tions, late onset of first misconduct (between 15 and 16), brief span 
between first delinquency and first arrest, and less than a year between 
earliest onset of delinquency and examination by a clinic. 

In tabulating the findings an appreciable association was found 
between the incidence of the most favourable sub-classes of the factors 
and post-treatment conduct. Among the group with 1o or fewer 
favourable sub-categories, the post-treatment non-delinquents comprised 
but 6-9 per cent.; among those with 11 to 20 favourable items, the rate 
was 8-5 per cent.; while in the group with 21 to 30 such categories, 
the non-delinquent proportion jumped to 23-4 per cent.; and in those 
with 31 and over it rose to 87-5 per cent. 

In connection with this kind of study, it is of course true that 
individual traits and factors are not types; but the influences leading to 
classification of human beings by types are indicated by this manner of 
analysis. 

A somewhat different preliminary to a typology in which personal ` 
traits and situational factors are related to outcomes is presented in 
several other of our follow-up investigations. For instance, in 500 
Criminal Careers (Glueck, 1930, pp. 285-288), a well-known series of 
prediction tables was presented, based on those sub-categories of factors 
10 For a more recent study of juvenile recividism, see Berkshire Farm Monographs, 

December 1962. 
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which were found to distinguish most markedly the recidivists from 
the non-recidivists. These tables are founded on the “ total-failure 
scores” of offenders as determined by relationship of certain sub- 
categories in the make-up and background of young-adult offenders to 
varieties of their subsequent behaviour. The highest score achievable, 
by adding up such sub-categories, on the one hand, and the lowest, on 
the other, formed the outer limits of the predictive device. Equidistant 
score-classes were then inserted between these limits; and each of the 
men was classified thérein according to his particilar score on the 
_ predictive factor sub-categories and according to whether he had 
turned out to be a success (non-recidivist), partial failure, or total 
failure as determined by post-parole criminality. For example, a youth 
with a score of between 244 and 295 on the six most significant pre- 
reformatory factor sub-categories, had a 75 per cent. chance of turning 
out a success and a 20 per cent. chance of being only a partial failure 
in post-parole behaviour; one with a predictive score of 296-345 on the 
relevant factor sub-categories had a 34-6 per cent. probability of success 
(non-recidivism) and 11-5 per cent. chance of only partial failure; one 
with a score of 346-395 had a 26-2 per cent. chance of success, 19-1 
per cent. of partial failure; and one with a score of 396 or more had 
only a 5-7 per-cent. chance of non-recidivism and 13-7 per cent. 
probability of partial failure. 

We have constructed similar devices for a sample of 500 delinquent 
women; and for both the juvenile delinquents and the young-adult male 
offenders additional follow-ups were done which extended the life- 
segment within which predictions were feasible.” 

As has been indicated, the various predictive classes can be regarded 
as a series of tentative “ types,” but a functional integration of the 
traits and factors distinguishing each of these predictive classes is 
necessary before it can be determined whether they are etiological 
types. However, as will be seen in the course of this study, we decided 
that predictive categories were a useful point of departure to the 
‘ delineation of personal-situational etiological types. This is because 
11 Conviction on two minor offences, or arrest for not more than three minor offences, 

or arrests for not more than two serious offences without conviction, or arrest for 
one unconvicted serious offence and not more than two minor unconvicted offences, 
or known occasional minor offences for which no arrest or prosecution followed. 
Total failure: arrests for three or more serious offences not followed by conviction or 
convictions for one or more serious offences, or for more than five drunkenness charges, 
or desertion or dishonourable discharge from armed services, or status of fugitive from 
justice or wanted for escape, or known commission of serious offences or a continual 


course of minor offences for which the men were somehow not arrested or prosecuted. 
13 The various predictive tables are assembled in Glueck, S. and E. (1959). 
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the demonstration of high agreement in one of our devices which has 
been carefully validated, between the predictive indications and actual 
behaviour (Craig and Glick, 1963, 1964; also Trevvett, 1965), suggests 
that the reason for the impressive predictive capacity of that table is 
not only because the factors that enter into it are in themselves 
essentially etiological, but because they are also related to numerous 
other factors and traits involved in the total etiological influence. We 
shall return to this matter later. 

We turn now to.a recent significant study of the aftermath of 
experience in the Minnesota State Reformatory for Men, Crime | 
Revisited (Mendel and others, 1963). This points out that, 

“A uniform definition of what constitutes recidivism is the only firm 
base upon which recidivism rates can be determined with any degree of 
confidence. - The reporting of these rates has heretofore been so disorganized 
and lacking in definition as to preclude the usefulness which has been 
suggested. The present study is an opportunity to introduce into this situa- 
tion a contribution which will make this kind of usefulness a real’ possibility. 
One of the most interesting and important features that has emerged from 
this study is the comprehensive and concise definition of what constitutes 
recidivism ” (p. 2). 

The authors arrive at eight descriptive categories “ which permitted 
specific classification of all types of recidivism ” in respect to relative 
seriousness, as follows: 

I. Convicted for commission of a felony; 

II. returned to custody as violator of parole because of com- 
mission of alleged felony (not convicted); 

III. returned to custody as violator of parole rules because of 
commission of a misdemeanour (whether convicted or not); 

IV. returned to custody for violation of technical parole rules 
only; | 

V. convicted and sentenced for one or more misdemeanours 
(other than traffic), but not a parole violator; 

VI. convicted of one or more traffic violations resulting in fines of 
$100 or more, or jail or workhouse sentences of 30 days or ° 
more, or both; 

VII. charged or fingerprinted or “wanted” for a felony even 

though no record of conviction is available; 

VIN. charged or fingerprinted for one or more misdemeanours 

(other than traffic) even though no record of conviction is 
available. 
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One or another of these was contrasted with the situation where there 

was “no finding of recidivism ” (p. 35). It will be seen that such 

a categorisation of types of recidivists could be used as a series of 

focus-points around which various personal traits and situational 

factors might be gathered through inter-correlational methods, to throw 
light on types of offenders. Unfortunately, “ because of time and 
economic limitations, it was not feasible to compare subjects within 
each recidivism class with those in each of the other classes,” and only 
two class groupings were delineated: Recidivism Group and Non- 
Recidivism Group (p. 69). However, significant differences were found 
between these two groups in respect to many traits’ and factors at 
the pre-institutional, institutional, and post-institutional levels, which, 
if compared with similar findings in other follow-up studies, could serve 
to throw further light on the make-up, background, and institutional 
and extra-mural behaviour of young-adult offenders.“ A specially 
helpful feature of this study is the series of “ comments” following 
the results of comparison of the incidence of each variable, among 
recidivists as opposed to non-recidivists.* However, because of the 
failure to compare subjects within each recidivism class with those 
of the other classes, an opportunity was missed to define points of 
departure for etiological-treatment-parole-post-parole typology. The 
classification into recidivist types seems especially good; there was 
considerable concordance, for example, between the recidivist classes 

and the classes of first offence after release (p. 107). 

There are other promising research enterprises involving the post- 
institutional behaviour of inmates of correctional. establishments; but 
some of these are still in process.” At all events, our aim has been 
to present a representative sampling of the available typological data, 
13 The authors state that “in the final analysis, to determine the difference in the charac- 

teristics of recidivists versus non-recidivists, Classes I through VI were grouped as 
representing recidivistic behavior,” because thoroughgoing follow-up disclosed only one 
subject “to meet the definition of Class VII and none met the criteria for inclusion 
in VIH. As a result, 278 subjects comprised the recidivism group, and 168 subjects 
were assigned to the non-recidivism group” (pp. 35-36). 

_ M The recidivists versus non-recidivists variables found to be significant at the 5 per cent. 
level or less, and those found not to be significant at that level of confidence, are 
conveniently listed in Tables 93 and 94 (pp. 162~165). 

15 To cite one example, the finding that the recidivists were significantly younger than 
the non-recidivists called forth the following: “ Admission age would therefore appear 
to be one of the variables that has predictive meaning in assessing expected recidivism 
. .. With greater chronologic admission age, it may be assumed that there are factors 
involving increased maturity and stability which in the long run may be directly 
related to a lower incidence of anti-social behavior after release” (p. 139). 

16 See, for example, the first of a projected series of studies in California which give 

romise of making very useful contributions to the study of typology (Himelson and 


akagi, 1963). Subsequent studies in the series were not available at the time this 
article was prepared, and Report A is largely a preliminary study. 
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without taking account of all existing literature but sufficient to 
determine “how the wind blows” in this modern criminological 
endeavour. 


Conclusions 


As we reflect on this panorama, certain ideas come to mind which we 
believe ought to be considered by criminological typologists. One 
point seems fairly obvious: the fundamental orientation (or bias) of 
the typologist plays a major role in the typology he arrives at and in 
the explanations and rationalisations with which he supports them. 
If he is a sociologist or cultural anthropologist, he is likely to make 
much of such concepts as delinquency subculture, peer culture, class 
culture, differential association, self-image. If he is a psychoanalytic 
psychiatrist, he is likely to put his data into Freudian pigeon-holes. 
If he is a psychologist, he is likely to stress perception, intelligence, 
extraversion-introversion, personality. 

For the purpose of relating type to delinquent conduct, we cannot 
conceive of a sound typology that is limited to the hereditary traits 
of individuals. By the same token, however, we cannot conceive of 
a meaningful and explanatory typology that is limited to culture and 
subculture. It seems to us elementary that subcultures exert a 
selective and varied influence on individuals, and that therefore to 
emphasise their role in bringing about the final products of delinquents 
and delinquency, while practically ignoring the role of differences 
among individuals subjected to subcultures, is most naive. We believe 
it is self-evident that there is not universal contamination; and that 
the obvious reason for this is that there is differential immunity. We 
therefore tend to agree with Roebuck’s (1962d) assessment of much 
of the sociological approach to the explanation of delinquency and 
types of delinquents : 

“Sociologists such as Cohen, Short and Ohlin and Cloward have 
attempted the sociological analysis of delinquent types and subcultures. 

W. B. Miller poses a social class typology of delinquents. These analyses, 

however, have been primarily in the area of theoretical conceptualiza- . 

tion” and in the writer’s opinion non-operational. Much of what they 

have to say constitutes old wine poured into new bottles. Their attempts 
to gild a lily with new postulates have not been substantiated by empirical 
research. Shaw and McKay and Thrasher covered the same ground more 
precisely, meaningfully, and ‘rationally’ more than twenty years ago 
with the support of more relevant data than have any of the current 


417 See Glueck, S. (1956). 
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subculture theorists . . . such loose terms as ‘ working-class boy,’ ‘ middle- 
class norms,’ ‘ negativistic values,’ ‘reaction formation,’ ‘hard core lower: 
class group,’ ‘ legitimate and illegitimate means,’ and ‘subcultural integra- 
tion’ are vague. It is unlikely that the so-called working-class members 
crave success as it was once defined in the ‘American Dream.’ On the 
other hand, it is likely that a sizeable number of lower-class boys who 
attain to middle-class status achieve it; there is no evidence of the emer- 
gence of a stable American lower class.. In any event Reiss and Rhodes in 
a recent study of the distribution of juvenile delinquency in the social class - 
structure demonstrate the existence of a large number of boys in the 
blue-collar class, both ‘conforming non-achievers’ and ‘non-conforming 
achievers’ who are not delinquent. In an analysis of 9,238 white boys, 12 
years old and over, in Davidson County, Tennessee, they were unable to 
isolate Cohen’s ‘non-utilitarian, malicious, and negativistic subculture.’ They 
found that delinquent boys, regardless of their ascribed social status and 
the social status structure of the area in which they lived, come in larger 
numbers than expected from the high rate delinquency areas; that there ` 
is no simple relationship between ascribed social status and delinquency; 
that there is not much evidence that the lower-class boy is more likely 
to be delinquent the more he is subjected to pressure from middle-class 
norms; that substantial numbers of delinquents come from residential areas 
where the majority of residents are from other than the lower class; and 
that lower-class status is not a necessary and sufficient cause of any type 
of delinquency. l 

“Cloward and Ohlin’s hypothetical differentiation of the delinquent 
. subculture into three types: (1) the integrated, criminal type, subculture 
which makes for the development of the professional criminal; (2) the 
unintegrated, conflict subculture which produces the violent delinquent; 
and (3) the disorganized retreatist subculture of the drug addict on the 
basis of differential access to legitimate and illegitimate means of oppor- 
tunity appears spuriously speculative. How does one subdivide slum areas 
into these three types? It is likely that one would find all three sets of 
social conditions and all three sets of delinquent types within single slum 
neighbourhoods. What about differentials in response among individuals 
who live in certain kinds of slum Resp HPCE NOOR What about differential 
personality types? ” (pp. 48-50). 


In fact, one might go further and ask just what is added to under- 
standing of causation by postulating a subcultural matrix of prevailing 
` attitudes, values and conduct, either per se or in intimate association 
with supposed aspirations of individuals to become members of certain 
classes. Assuming it can be established factually, and this still has to 
be demonstrated, is this not merely an elaborate restatement, in 
presently fashionable terminology, of a set of personal and situational 
influences inclining selected individuals to antisocial behaviour? 


It would seem that what is most needed nowadays is addition to 
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carefully verified empirical data rather than learned preoccupation 
with theory-spinning in vain imitation of what the “ pure scientists ” 
are supposedly doing. i 

Another conclusion that occurs in pondering the accounts of 
existing typologies is that certain points of departure in type-definition 
are in danger of confusing the cart and the horse. To assume, for 
example, that an offender’s ‘‘ self-image ” is the cause of his original 
delinquent and criminalistic attitudes and behaviour, is to run such a 
danger. The self-image of a confirmed criminal is the result of a 
gradual process over a considerable time; the original delinquency is 
rarely the product of a consciously conceived self-image. And there ` 
is much more to the motivation of behaviour than the self-image. 

This over-emphasis of one item in a highly complex personal- 
situational system, whether it be “self-image,” or “ differential 
association,” or “lower-class” or “ middle-class ” subculture, etc., 
is at best likely to yield but a distorted view of types. In the effort to 
theorise the complex materials into a “ higher integration,” there is 
not only the danger of emerging with so abstract a formulation as is 
almost meaningless and quite impractical (see Glueck, 1956), but also 
the danger of arriving at misleading results. Even the most compre- 
hensive and far-flung investigation of delinquents can yield but a 
sample of reality; how much worse is it to put one’s faith in some 
all-embracing single concept or formula! For the reality situation 
comprises the living total man, with his early and crucial childhood 
experiences with parents and teachers, his reactions to friends and 
enemies, his pubertal and adolescent problems, his inducement or 
stimulus to, or choice of, unconventional conduct, the transformations 
of his attitudes and behaviour partially by his experience with police, 
court, prison, parole, marriage and other serious and either essentially 
constructive or essentially traumatic encounters. 

Thus, in order to define types in depth, a longitudinal as well as a 
horizontal analysis is called for, the tracing to the extent possible of 
a vertical concatenation of traits and factors, beginning with early 
childhood, passing through the stages of pre-pubertal and pubertal ° 
delinquency, adolescent and adult criminalism, recidivism and non- 
recidivism, and embracing as much of the life-cycle as possible. 

In the light of the foregoing, it should be apparent that in our view 
only the eclectic approach gives promise of avoiding a gross over- 
simplification of the dimensions of various delinquent types, just as 
only a wise eclecticism is called for in the. study of non-delinquent 
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homo sapiens. ‘There are criminologists who frown upon the eclectic 
approach to etiological problems. It does not seem to occur to them 
that it is respectable and indispensable to deal with a many-faceted 
human and social problem through a multiple-investigational approach, 
and that one definition of eclecticism is: ‘‘ Not following any one 
system, as of philosophy, medicine, etc., but selecting and using 
whatever is considered best in all systems.” 

There are several other obvious conclusions: first, one matter that 
is implicit in developing a typology is the fact that any group of data 
used is obviously only a sample of the total influences involved. It 
* therefore becomes important to select only such traits and factors to 
comprise the “ raw material ” to which the typological analysis is to 
be applied as will yield valuable types. By valuable is meant types 
which “ make sense ” as'comporting with the experience of various 
clinicians with individual cases and which at least tend to yield 
satisfactory explanations of the etiological processes. 

Secondly, many of the typologists seem to overlook the important 
fact that, if at all possible, the chief attributes of the different delin- 
quency types should be compared with those of control groups of 
non-delinquents. Theoretically, at least, it is conceivable that many 
of the traits which differentiate one criminal type from another may 
also distinguish between types of non-offenders. 

Thirdly, it is not without relevance to determine the attributes 
which, while not significantly differentiating the various types, still 
distinguish the delinquent group as a whole from the non-delinquent 
control group. These may be regarded as permeatively etiological; and 
they should not be lost sight of in the quest for the delineation of 
distinctive types within the whole. 

So much for the reactions to the foregoing sampling survey of 
typological research and thinking. A word now about the approach 
employed in the present research. 

All the studies thus far discussed illustrate a central difficulty in 
typological investigation; namely, the discovery of some empirical or 
` conceptual device, formula, focusing-point or other means of man- 
aging the widespread sea of etiological involvement. Without a priori 
commitment to any single theory or datum, but basing our own 
typological investigation on the great variety of data involved in 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency (Glueck, 1950), we have already 
arrived at a guiding point of departure and nuclear focus through 
recognising that the reason why our Social Prediction Table (Glueck, 
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1959) has proved so effective in differentiating future delinquents 
from future non-delinquents (Craig and Glick, 1963, 1964), and true 
delinquents from pseudo-delinquents (Trevvett, 1965), is because the 
parent-child factors on which the prediction table is based are related 
to many other traits and factors that contribute not only to varying 
prognostic indications, but also to differing etiological patterns. 
However, we have not ignored the fact that early etiological influences 
are not likely to be a complete explanation of types of response to 
various forms of treatment or of ultimate reform or recidivism. 
Therefore, we are in our present investigation inter-correlating our 
skeletal etiological types with data reflecting the behaviour of these 
groups during a considerable follow-up period which brings the 
delinquent well beyond the stage when, on the average, puberty is 
supplanted by adulthood.. We know of no other study which begins 
with the pre-delinquent personal and social background, leads through 
the career-stage of criminalism, thence into behaviour on parole, 
thence into conduct during a considerable period thereafter. 
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A. J. W. Taytor (Wellington) * 


I DISCOVERED quite early during a four-year research programme in 
Arohata Borstal that the girls used a curious collection of names for 
each other such as “ Bosun,” “ Sailor Boy,” “ Slinksi,” ‘“ Swinski,” . 
“ Cobra,” “ Bicycle,” “ Mattress,” “ Lovey,” “ Dagger,” ‘' Tel-star,” 
‘ “ Big One,” “ Little One,” “ Darla,” and “ Sloppy Chops.” Sometimes 
the girls seemed to create artificial kinship groups with such names as 
“ Hubby,” “ Wifey,” “ Sister,” “ Baby,” “ Daughter,” “ Cousy.” The 
girls were given some of the names soon after they arrived in borstal, 
and they obtained the rest by arrangement with those girls who were 
admitted after them. I made inquiries and found that the practice of 
inventing names had been operating for at least eighteen years. The 
borstal officers were aware that the names symbolised a certain quality 
of relationship between girls—for example, the aggressive girls always 
took the names of “ Rebel,” “ Tiger,” “ Dagger,” and “ Twin ’’—but 
the precise nature and extent of all of the “ darl ” relationships was not 
known. It was also clear to me that, as a group therapist and research 
worker in the borstal, I would have to examine the complex inter- 
relationships of the girls that were symbolised by the names if I were 
to understand some of the pressures to which they were subjected. 

The borstal girls used the collective noun “ darls ”—an abbreviation 
of ‘ darlings ’’—-when discussing the friendships that they had arranged 
with each other. However, the range of emotional friendships and 
systems of mutual obligation and expectations was such that there were 
two clear types of ‘‘ darls ”—the moderate and the intense. The girls 
themselves did not use a special name to differentiate between the two 
different kinds of relationship, but for the purpose of my study I. 
regarded the moderate “ darls ” as “ darls,” and the intense “ darls ” 
as “ special darls.” Girls had many “ darls,” but they expected each 
other to limit their “ special darls.”” , Sometimes they rearranged their 
relationships, and transferred the “ darls ” into “‘ special darls,” or vice 
versa. 





* Lecturer in Psychology, Victoria University of Wellington, New Zealand. 
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The “ darls ” were under an obligation to each other not to publicise 
the relationship to each other’s detriment. They were expected to 
break institution rules by exchanging notes frequently, and to give each 
other any fringe benefits.from their work. For example, they were 
expected to pass on any extra food, clothing, or information that they 
might obtain from the garden, sewing room, kitchen, laundry or office. 
They were also expected to support each other in quarrels against other 
girls, and to comfort each other when they were ill or under punish- 
ment. 

“ Special darls ” were expected to fulfil all of the foregoing functions 
to a greater extent than were the ordinary “ darls.” In addition, the 
“ special darls ” were expected to seek, or not to avoid, closer physical 
relationships such as holding hands, kissing, cuddling, or genital mani- 
pulation. In my opinion, the physical relationships were symptoms 
either of pathological or reactive emotional states. Pathological states 
were displayed by those girls with a deep-seated transvestite orientation 
(see Taylor and McLachlan, 1964). The gender role preference and 
gender role identification of such girls were confused (see Hampson 
and Hampson, 1961), and many of them had committed aggressive 
“ masculine type ” offences. Reactive states were displayed by those 
girls who developed fantasies about the nature of their homosexual 
physical relationships while remaining emotionally heterosexual, and 
they rationalised about their behaviour by suggesting that they were 
maintaining their ability to love boys. Some of these girls, developed 
fantasies of a transitory nature about the masculinity of their “ special 
darls ” and they retained their own feminine identification. Some girls 
assumed more permanent complementary gender roles of either mascu- 
linity or feminity with each other while they were in borstal, and 
such relationships often led to intense psychosexual conflicts and con- 
fusions of identity. The conflicts and confusions were reflected through 
symptoms of depression or outbreaks of disorderly behaviour when 
girls felt that their basic sexual orientation was threatened. 

Inmates of any one-sex institution must necessarily sublimate their 
‘ heterosexuality or keep it in check. The degree of restraint that is 
required is no doubt related to the intensity of sexual drives, the extent 
of previous sexual experience, opportunities for sublimation, and degree 
of frustration. The borstal girls suffered the normal sexual strains of 
adolescence, many of them had been promiscuous in their association 
with males, and they spoke constantly of being frustrated. They 
regaled each other with lurid accounts of their sexual experiences in 
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order, I suspect, to retain what they felt to be the basic attributes of 
normal femininity and heterosexuality while they lived in a one-sex 
community. Some of the assertive girls were also troubled by the 
fact that they had been promiscuous but they had not been pregnant— 
as if this fact had cast their femininity in doubt. 

The “ darl ” and “ special darl ” relationships were so binding that 
some of the girls were quite depressed when they were released before 
their partners. In fact, it was about six weeks before the girls on 
parole used their christian names rather than “ darl” names when 
writing back to a therapy group, and it was clear that they had some 
difficulty in establishing relationships with boy friends again. How- 
ever, there was no evidence that the “ darl” or the “ special darl ” 
relationships led to permanent homosexuality but, on the contrary, 


most of the girls gradually resumed their heterosexuality when they _ 


were released. 


Discussion 

Sociological theory could be used to account for some aspects of the 
“ darl ” and “ special darl ” relationships that I have described. Socio- 
logically, names are a convenient device for discriminating formally 
and informally between individual people and between groups of people 
with different roles and status in a social community. Every formal 
organisation, such as the army, the church, the school and the trade 
union, has different names for people who have different functions. 
Informal organisations with cohesion but little manifest social structure 
also have names for those who carry power and authority. Both 
formal and informal organisations may operate simultaneously with 
exactly the same personnel if there are differences of opinion over the 
aims and objectives of the group and the methods by which they may 
be attained. 

Prisons and borstal institutions have both formal and informal socio- 
logical organisations. The formal organisation separates the staff and 
the inmates. The staff then has its own quasi-military organisation at 


a formal level, the progressive stages of which mark out their careers. `- 


Inmates have no formal organisation apart from the particular class of 
offenders to which they are allocated, but they are organised informally. 
The informal organisation of inmates has the function of binding them 
to a social structure with its own system of moral values that may 
differ from that of the staff and the rest of society. Inmates keep them- 
selves apart as a group with the use of prison argot or slang (see 
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Clemmer, 1958, p. 192, and Sykes, 1948, pp. 84-85), and the names 
that the borstal girls invented may have had a similar function. Slang 
and names also help to restore feelings of personal integrity in people 
who have been socially rejected and who have few feelings of personal 
worth. Prisoners are a community of the rejected whose association 
may lead to a contamination and deterioration of personality (Goffman, 
1961). 

The “ darl” and “ special darl ” relationships did help to protect 
girls against the adversities of institutional life, but it is strange that 
such widespread patterns of relationships have not been reported from 
‘other institutions for males or females, although I understand from 
the girls that younger and older female offenders in different institu- 
tions in New Zealand have somewhat comparable but not identical 
relationships with the “darls’” and “special darls” that I have 
l described here. The special relationships in other institutions are given 
the names “ Sheila,” “ Mrs.” and “ Dolly,” but they are said to be not 
nearly so extensive as the “ darls ” and “ special darls ” of Arohata. It - 
could be that the particularly homogeneous sample of wayward adoles- 
cent girls in Arohata showed a more intense reaction to institution life 
than either younger or older women. I regarded the borstal population 
as homogenous because I could obtain few statistically significant 
pre-therapy differences between three groups of eleven. girls on an 
extensive battery of psychological tests-and rating scales.’ 


Exploration _ 


1 was not inclined to accept the conclusion that the s darl ” and 

“ special darl ” relationships were sociological defences alone, because 
the borstal girls did not all appear to be involved with the “ darl ” 
phenomenon to the same extent. I set out to find the precise degree 
of involvement of the girls by asking them to prepare lists showing the 
names by which they were known (1) to their families, (2) to their- 
friends outside the institution, (3) to’ their “ darls,” and (4) to their- 
“special darls.” -The lists showed that there were quite significant 
- ‘statistical differences between the four classes of names (Table 1). 

I then compared a group of eight girls who were the most involved 
with a similar number who were the least involved, and, again, I found 
some very significant statistical differences (Table 2). 

I then took the comparisons a stage further by looking for any 
objective personality factors and independent behaviour ratings that 
might also distinguish the two groups. I extracted the data on the 
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TABLE I 
Showing the Distribution of Names of the Girls 


To Friends “ Special 
Outside Darls ” 
je es 2 Oe) 
Mn. ‘45 439 4:19 


- SD. 5 3-59*"* gqg*** 





N=31 (A):(C) p<-oo1, t 9-550 
{B):(C) p<-oo1, t 7-710 
(D):(C} p<-oo1, t 6-677 

TABLE 2 


Showing the Difference in Names of the “ Low” 
and “ High” Groups 


To Friends 
Outside 





7 *** Sig, D<-OO1 
** sig. p<-o1r 
* sig. p<-05 


subjects from material that I had already obtained in connection with 
other research. The borstal officers had completed the behaviour rating 
scales for me, and I had administered the 16 PF. Test. The results 
showed quite conclusively that the girls with the least “ darls ” were 
more withdrawn, independent, and on poorer terms with the staff 
than those with the most “ darls ” (Table 3). l 

Next I obtained a complete sociogram of the relationships between 
members of my therapy group (Table 4). The girls had used their 
“ darl ” names constantly in their conversations in the group sessions 
and in their notes to each other. DD and CC were the only pair out 
of a possible total of 55 pairs in the group who used christian names 
for each other; it was significant that there was little feeling between 
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TABLE 3 
Comparisons Between the Groups of Least and Most “ Darls” on the 
16 P.F. Test and Independent Behaviour Rating Scales 


Low Group High Group Low Group High Group 
N=8 =8 





N=8 a 
16 P.F. Mn. SD. Mn. SD. Mn. SD. Mn. S.D. 
Test * t 2-084 


Factor A | 9-38 1-80 11-13 1-26 | Rating 
475 99 55 1-32 | Scaler ZO 158 3:25 1-30 
1488 318 113-5 391 
140 2-69 145 2-83 
19-0 37I 19-25 2-82 


; 2-88 ‘26 1-20 

Il-76 3-90 10-38 3-18 *O8 t 7-071 
20 1-22 375 43 

121% I-45 ILII 3-62 *** t 3-509 


95 5I2 ILS 357 
13:673 2-62 ILII 293 
II-I3 257 .9:88 3-43 
13-28 370 1638 484 
339 ILII 183 


** t 2.228 
Q2| 11-75 1:77 %5 20 
Qz, 888 2-12 875 2-11 
Q4j 165 274 1725 543 


B 
C 
E 
F 
G 
H 
“© Ij Irz8 206 1025 436 
L 
M 
N 
O 
Q 


pd 
la] 
Q 

Ww 
Les] 





them and they hardly communicated within or outside therapy group 
sessions. BB referred to AA by her christian names, but they were 
“ darls ” and, by arrangement, AA called her by the name “ Amigo.” 
The group referred to me by my surname in my presence, but other- 
wise they used paternal nicknames for me. I addressed the girls by 
their christian names on every occasion, and used the nickname “ Pop ” 
when signing letters to them when they were released. 

Finally, I collected and studied 46 notes from the girls that had 
passed between “darls” or “ special darls.” The notes in general 


. + were similar to the love letters that pass between adolescent boys and 


girls, and they carried feelings of affection, concern, anger, jealousy, 

hostility and sadness. Many of the notes were full of complicated 

accounts of relatively trivial incidents that had occurred in the institu- 

tion. The notes were passed around by different methods, but the 

main delivery was made by “ postmen” with legitimate access to 

various parts of the institution. The girls hoarded the notes from their 
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TABLE 4 


Sociogram Showing the Names by which Each Member of the Therapy 
Group is Known by Others in the Group 


AA 
KK BB 
JJ cC 
U DD 
HH EE 
GG FF 
THERAPIST 
DD EE KK AA cc 
Chicita Dunarl Chubby Doll Mommy 
Yvonne Sweetheart Baby One Maria Twin 
Peacock Big One Danarl Cuddles Sweetheart 
Pedro Langy Friend Darling ~  Cousiy 
Darla Der Hubby Leah Chewing Gum 
Bongo Friend Sailor-Boy ` Boson Mommy 
Satchmo Sissy Nene ‘Cobra Devil 
Big Boy Pedro Tarol Big Boy Slobbe Chops 
Big One Darling Ington Dogger Mommy 
_ Little Sis Streaky Amigo . Hercules Sonia 
HH BB FF I , JI 
Sissy Dickybird Sister Bina Sweety Sister-Scooge 
Chewing Gum Baby Twin Cousy Darnal 
Mommy Plymate Little One Wanderer Sweetie 
Der Tiny Wanderer Mouse Sissy 
Sweetheart Kangaroo Babe Sweetheart Chubby 
Sailor Boy Sparkler Danarl Hubby Bicycle 
Snackles Amigo Luby Swinski Chicita 
Bongo Sweetheart Peacock Darla Doll 
Boson Big One Cuddles Leah Dicky-bird 
Sparkler Mommy Playmate Kangaroo Daughter 
GG THERAPIST 
Bicycle Pop 
Little Devil Dad 
Luby Daddys 
Sissy Pop 
Swendkie Pop ' 
Snackles Left Hand Pop 
Lanol Father 
Satchmo Daddy-O 
Cobra Pop 
Sweetheart Dad-O 
: Dad 
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“ darls ” in various places in the institution and disposed of them. 
before they were released. 

. The following excerpts give some idea of the natural history of 
“ darl ” relationships. “Lambie” made a proposal to “ Bingo,” and 
received the following cautious acceptance: ‘‘ Having just heard that 
the answer is ‘ Yes,’ that you are going to be my Darl. Well ‘ Lambie’ 
my answer is ‘ Yes ...’ but if your (sic) thinking of having me on, don’t 
bother.’ The writer of the note wanted to be sure that the invitation 
was genuine, and that it would neither be used to extract sweets nor 
_ to, make fun of her. The girls treasured the correspondence with 
“ darls,” perhaps as a substitute for the lack of correspondence with 
their families. 

“ Wanganella ” wrote to “ Vandeta ” and said: “ Here you find me 
writing this illegal note hoping it finds you in the best of health... 
How is my favourite pet? Still love to you my darling, more than 
you'll ever know.” - But shortly afterwards she received the following 
reply: “ ‘ Wanganella’ I have thought a lot over about what has 
been going on about your ‘Golly’ and I’m completely fed up so... 
I think it is best for you to forget me and get another darl (one that 
you can trust and not gamble with like me). I’m taking the chains 
from your heart.—Vandeta.” __ 

Another became jealous and gave up her “ darl” after reading - 
notes that she had written to someone else: “I hope.you won't get 
wild with your Darl, but she showed me the letter you wrote to her 

. so she is yours. Please make her happy, Golly, as she means the 
world to me, Golly.” 

One girl tried to reduce the feelings of jealousy by assuring 
“ Heartaches ” that: “ Sweetheart and I are just mutual aa 
You are jealous because I was with her most of the other day . 
accept the fact that she thinks a lot more of you than she chin 
ever will of me . . . try to get this jealousy out of your mind.” 

Many girls treated the notes confidentially: “ Pal, I am fucken 
wild at ‘Shygirl’ does she think she is smart or something. Į told 
` her because I thought that I could trust her but it seems that you can’t 
trust anyone. Wait till I fucken get her.” 

On the other hand, “ Sweetie” made no secret of sharing her 
feelings with several “ darls ” : i 

“ My dearest SWEETIE, 

“ Here youll find me answering your lovely letter. Maybe it was your 
first letter to me, but I enjoyed reading every word of it. Dont worry 
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Sweetie I know what its like to be hurt, and id never let my Padre go 
through what ive been through. I know shes been hurt a lot, and every 
time somebody hurts her, they hurt me too. Even though I havent had 
much to do with you in the past Ill always remember the day you helped 
me. So if ever you want any help no matter what it is please come to me 
and Ill do what ever I can. Ive always thought a lot of you Sweetie, even 

though I havent REALLY got to know you Ill always look upon you as a 
sister. As I do my TIGER. BABE and LITTLE ONE. I wasn’t too happy 
before I received your note, I was thinking of my PADRE and what her 
answer would be. Then MISSING you came on and I couldnt help crying. 
Then Linda came in with your note, I read it and I feel really good now. 
Now all I have to do is wait and pray till I get the answer. Well SWEETIE . 
darling thats all for now, thank you once again for your lovely note, I feel 
in a REALLY GOOD MOOD NOW. 


THINKING OF YOU ALWAYS 


Your Sweetie 
ILL REMEMBER YOU I LOVE HER AND WHERE SHE GOES ILL FOLLOW 
BE NOBODY'S SWEETIE BUT MINE 12th OF NEVER” 


“ Ronnie ” was very attached to her “ Dearly Beloved Darl,” and 
expressed her desire for physical sexuality : 

“T often look (at other girls) and wonder if they are so deeply in love 
with their darls, as I am with you... Yes it took a lovely girl like you to 
steal my heart away from me, and honestly thought that it would be a 
boy that would do it, but I have just found out my thinking was wrong... 
I promise you I won’t do anything out of place towards other girls... 

“Hell I wish I could come over to spend a night with you, but God I 
wouldn’t like to know what state we would be in by next morning ... 
fill these empty arms of mine.” 


However, from the notes it is clear that the relationships were 
rather more than outlets for pent-up sexual feelings. The girls took a 
general interest in each other, and often they encouraged each other 
to behave well. ‘‘ Wanganella’’ apologised to “ Vandeta” for her 
misconduct in “playing outside and making a mess of my close 
(clothes) and dar] I’m sorry.” “ Alky ” implored her “ darl” not to 
swear in her notes “ because someone might get caught with them and - 
you might get in big trouble and I wouldn’t want that.” In the same 
note “ Alky ” expressed her regret for escaping from custody. 

I have already commented that the “ darl ” relationships were often 
so binding that they were difficult for the girls to break when they 
were discharged. ‘‘ Heartbroken ” told “ Darling Darl” that she was 
almost at the end of her tether... 
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“I feel like smashing everything up but its just the thought of you 
. thats stopping me. I have been looking at all these girls that have just 
come in, and I was wishing that it was you-and I, you may think that I’m 
mad... but I just hate to leave you so soon .. . Darling, the real reason 
for me being afraid to go out into the new world is because I’m afraid I 
might fall for someone else, and I don’t want to, I love you too much . 
Td do anything to stay here longer with you . . . I just want to stay here and 
love you ...I just can’t be bothered behaving any more, and whats more 
what I said to you tonight about not wanting to go home, thats perfectly 
true; I dont, at least while I am here I feel secure, maybe its just because 
nothing is settled for me on the outside.” 


“ Heartbroken ” was more settled and realistic in a subsequent 
letter : 


“I have got one thing firmly fixed in my mind . . . keep out of trouble 

. I am still not in my mothers good books, but my father has come 
round and is willing to help me in every way he can, when I first heard 
from him I wanted so much to go home and live again. I remain always 
a friend and a person who thinks of you .. . the love I have for you 
exists from my lonely heart and not from my morbid mind.” 


I was actually with a girl when the following letter was flung 
through a window to her. It was the day of her discharge and, after 
reading the letter, she burst into tears. 


“To my Dearest Darl, i 

“ Well I guess this is our last letter but it will mean a Jot to me. Please 
remember this, I just cant express my true feelings in words. As I am 
deeply hurt to know that we will be parted from one another. Although 
we have had wonderful times together. Darl.I will always be faithfull to 
you. I will feel a lot happier to receive your letters in the near future. 
Darling this is my one wish that you will always be happy when you and 
I are apart. I will be waiting to hear from you as soon as possible. Thanks 
once again for all your kindness and under-standing. Darl as you asked if 
I will ever think of you (yes) you will be be in my mind thoughts and 
everywhere I go. When I saw you crying in chapel this morning I almost 
broke down and cryed. Heartaches I will allways keep my promise to be 
good and true to you. Dear every time I read your letter I cant control 
these lonely tears of my. Now you are near to depart I know that I will 
be little miss lonely. Darl I will like to wish you the best of luck for the 
near future. I will ask lovy for that photo you gave her because it will 
mean a lot to me. Darling I love you more than ever. I guess I will miss 
you allways. It is going to be hard to get used to know that you will be 
gone every time I look to your bedroom I will cry lonely tears between 
this lonely heart, body-and soul. Darl I will give Mabel your regards. Now 
you are gone I will always have Mabel to comfort this lonely heart of 
mine. Darl I will keep my promise and write to you. Darling I guess I 
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will have to finish of here but I am quite sure it would be the last letter 
from em. Well my Darling I will be waiting patiently for your letters. 
“ Stinill my Darling for ever and ever. 


“You will always be in my dreams. Be mine tonight. 
“ Darling I am going to miss you very much. I will be looking forward to 
sik aimee Have a grounch for me 
ee and a drink or too. 
Ha ha.” 


Another parting letter between “darls” was more “ tough- 
minded ” and blunt than “ tender ”: 


“Just a few lines to you before I go. Knowing you you'll probably go 
mad but don’t. You reckon that you love my darl, well if that’s true why 
do you try and stop her from going with me. Look let’s be truthful you 
love nobody but yourself so face it. Ever since Dagger left here you have 
hated everybody. Even when you first come in you hated them. But face 
it girl you have gone worse. Where's that going to get you. No-where. If 
anybody even says boo to you you go mad. Hell and mighty try and 
grow up will you. Nearly all the things you have said to my darl she has 
told me. Hateing everybody is gonna git you no-place. If you really loved 
my darl as much as you said you did you'd try and be good. No, but you 
are just too selfish. When Joy was here. you acted as if you owned her. 
Maybe you did in one way you did, but again in a lot of other ways you 
didn’t. Joy was a good kid but you and all your stupid selfish ideas and 
plans made her go like that. She was always trying to please you. No 
you had to be different. Look, you loved Joy and she loved you. You 
were both happy but you were two different people but you have thrived 
on it. Hates like a sore. It grows bigger and bigger, it spreads. It’s not too 
late to change. Give it a go kid it will do you the world of good. Tell 
me one day if ever I see you again why you hate me so much. Why? Is 
it because I took her away from you. You can’t have her all to yourself 
you know. She probably hates you. For all you know she’s only using 
you for a mug. How’d you like that. If she was it would be your own 
fault, for all the kids you have made a mug of. Why don’t you stop to 
think how it hurts you? Look, shes gonna hurt you so you might as well 
know it. She'll make you cry. How would you like that. 

“I found a letter in your room that she wrote you. Wake up to it, 
she was only fooling with you. As for that photo well I may as well tell 
you that my Gict and I searched your room twice. To tell you the truth ` 
she was gonna give it to me. Just you remember one thing, she’s laughing 
behind your back. You must think yourself smart, well I don’t. This is 
not good-bye, but simply H > Las Vist” 


Most of the notes were embellished with drawings and kisses, and 
frequently they were decorated with phrases and pictures that the girls 
bad cut out of newspapers and magazines. 
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Conclusions 


All borstal girls were involved with “ darl ” relationships, but some 
were more involved than others. Even those with few names had 
nearly six times as many names within the institution as they had 
outside. Objective psychological test data and independently assessed 
behaviour rating scales showed that there were significant differences 
in sociability, group dependence, and staff-inmate relationships between 
the groups of girls with few names and those with many. A study of 
notes that passed between “ darls ” and “ special darls ” showed that 


they gave each other some emotional security according to their. 


individual need for mutual support. -In my view, the support was 
required not only because the girls were in borstal, but also because 
they were experiencing the crisis of identity and a resurgence of 


. emotional problems that is typical of adolescence (Erikson, 1959, p. 90; 


Ausubel, 1954, p. 516). If the adolescent girls were outside the institu- 
tion they would be free to establish emotional relationships with a 


variety of boy friends, but in their restricted environment they created - 


artificial groups to meet their needs. 


Summary 
A description is given here of the relationships known as “ darls ” that 
operate between adolescent girls in a borstal. Evidence was collected 
systematically from lists that the girls prepared of their family names, 
adolescent nicknames, “ darl ” names, and “special darl’”” names. A 
group with the least names was compared with those with the most 
names on the 16 P.F. Test and Behaviour Rating Scales. An analysis 
was also made of many notes that passed between “ darls.” It appeared 
that the “ darl’”” and “ special darl’ relationships were of both psycho- 
logical and sociological significance. The names symbolised the 
psychological relationships that a culturally continuous group of way- 
ward adolescent girls had constructed to overcome their particular 


_. problems of emotional insecurity and immaturity. The names also 


symbolised the sociological relationships that a deviant inmate group 

developed to preserve in-group cohesion and to withstand the out-group 

pressures and restrictions of a penal institution. There is some 

suggestion that institutions for younger and older female offenders 

have their own variants of “ darl” and “ special darl ” relationships, 

and it is hoped that it might also be possible to make a study of them. 
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“PARENTAL DEPRIVATION, SEPARATION AND | 
CRIME”: A TEST ON ADOLESCENT RECIDIVISTS. 


ALAN LITTLE (London) * 
Introduction 


IN his introduction to The Origin of Love and Hate (Suttie, 1963), 
Dr. J. A. Hadfield summarises Suttie’s approach as “ essentially matri- 
archal, as distinct from Freud’s obviously patriarchal system.” The 
psychological (psychiatric and psycho-analytic) literature on crime and 
delinquency is full of shifts of emphasis of the same kind: some leading 
psycho-analytic thinkers have emphasised the importance of the child’s 
relationship with his mother as a major factor in delinquency, whereas 
others place greater weight and attention upon the relationship 
between father and son as a means of either insulating the child against 
delinquency or precipitating him into a delinquent career. 

_ More recently, two writers, John Bowlby and Robert Andry 
(although this over-simplifies Andry’s position), have become associated 
with the two opposing views on this subject. Bowlby, in a variety of 
studies (1946, 1952, 1962), has emphasised the crucial role of a 
deprived relationship’ between mother and child in the development 
of a pathological personality and the generation of a whole series of 
behavioural disturbances, including persistent delinquency. A second 
contribution of Bowlby (besides summarising much of the evidence 
on the subject) was to emphasise actual separation of mother and child 
both as a cause of deprivation and as a convenient operational measure 
of it.. Bowlby’s initial hypothesis is the following: “.. . actual 
physical separation from the mother in early childhood, to the extent 
that it involves privation and deprivation of a relationship of depend- 
_ ence with a mother figure, will have an adverse effect on personality 
development, particularly with respect to the capacity for forming and 
maintaining satisfactory object relations” (Ainsworth and Bowlby, 
1954). Further, Bowlby (1946) sees this personality defect as “ fore- 
most among the causes of delinquent character development and 
persistent misbehaviour.” | 


* Ph.D., Lecturer in Sociology, London School of Economics. 
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Against this view can be set the work of Robert Andry: he is 
critical of Bowlby’s work on a number of grounds: in particular, 
because he seems to imply that “a single factor—namely maternal 
deprivation—is often the main pathogenic factor in personality 
development” (Andry, 1962). On the other hand, Andry suggests, 
amongst other things, that “ child development is so complex .. . 
that the relatively crude condition of maternal deprivation may be 
only one among several other perhaps more important aspects of 
mother-child relationships.” Further, in his own research which 
involved a comparison of the family relationships of 80 delinquents 
and 80 non-delinquents, Andry found that “ the prime differentiating 
feature between delinquents and non-delinquents, as far as parental 
role playing is concerned, is the delinquents’ perception of their 
fathers’ role as being negative ” (Andry, 1960, p. 127). This finding, 
Andry suggests, “ without denying the importance of the mother’s 
role in the aetiology of delinquency, does, for the type of delinquent 
examined, tend to deny the absolute supremacy of the mother’s role 
. .. Assuming the mother-child relationships are tolerably satisfactory 
. . . the factor which may well make the major difference between 
malformation of character in a child and good mental health may be 
the extent to which father-child relationships have or have not been 
established satisfactorily ” (p. 128). Andry concludes “ that the role 
of fathers is of great significance in the aetiology of delinquency and 
that the supremacy of the role of mothers (as claimed by the theory 
of ‘maternal deprivation’) is questionable as a universal feature” 
(p. 130). l 

My intention in this paper is not to review the current research 
on this subject; this has been adequately done by Lebovici (1962) and 
by Ainsworth (1962). Nor is it my intention to subject the work and 
theories to sustained criticism; this has already been comprehensively 
accomplished by both Andry and Wootton (1959, 1962). My aim is 
to discover the incidence of maternal and paternal separation during _ 
childhood amongst a sample of recidivists, and, using this as a measure ` 
of parental deprivation, to examine its influence on delinquent careers, 
as a means of testing three separate hypotheses : 

(1) that maternal separation is related to crime; 

(2) that paternal separation is related to crime; 

(z) that maternal and parental separation is related to crime. 
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Sample 
Of the 3,047 receptions into Borstal in 1958, 500 were selected for 
this study (Home Office, 1958, p. 74). Unfortunately, because of the 
way the records are kept at the Central After-Care Association, Boys’ 
Section, a random sample was not possible, and so the sample was 
taken by using the records of receptions whose | surnames began with 
the letters A, C, D, H, K, M, P, Q, S, W. 

Borstal records were used for the following reasons: 

1. Most receptions already have lengthy criminal records, and 
therefore few are first offenders or occasional offenders. In. 
1958, for example, only 233 had no previous convictions, 
whereas 1,219 had four or more previous convictions (Home 
Office, 1958, p. 189). 

2. A high proportion of discharges (60 per cent.+) were recon- 
victed, a large number committing more than one further crime. 
Therefore it is possible to distinguish between the offender 
who continues committing crime after a prolonged period of © 
training in a Borstal institution, and the one who does not. 

3. The typical Borstal record includes the following reports: 
(a) from a probation officer (or social worker) responsible for 

Teporting to the court on the offender’s suitability for 
` Borstal; 

(b) from a psychiatrist and/or idodi and/or social 
worker at the Borstal allocation centre responsible for 
collecting information about the offender to enable him 
to be “ classified ”; 

(c) from his housemaster during his Borstal training, part of 
which involves a discussion of family relationships; 

(d) from the after-care worker (normally a probation officer) 
who is in close touch with the inmate during training and 
particularly after his discharge from the institution. 


All of these social workers are concerned not merely to know the 
offender as well as possible, but to report continually upon their 
` relationship with him and portray accurately his life history, problems, 
etc. Therefore there is a good chance of detailed documentation of 
each offender. 1958 receptions were selected for a variety of reasons: 
1. Most offenders would have been discharged during 1960, and 
therefore released for 2-3 years by the time of the research 
2 ie sa. detailed analysis of the records of Borstal receptions between 1950~56, see Little 
19 
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(summer 1963), and so would have had plenty of time to 
recidivate. 

2. It was a year prior to the rapid expansion of numbers and 
therefore before the considerable pressures on Borstal facilities 
brought a deterioration in the comprehensiveness and quality 
of Borstal records. 

z. For several additional reasons, the psychological and social 
work reports were both more comprehensive and of higher 
quality than in other years. 


The data are therefore taken from various parts of the offender’s 
record, and a “ separation experience ” for the purpose of this research 
is a mention of maternal or paternal separation (or both) in the 
record. In addition, the timing of the separation was noted, and also 
the reason for it. Finally, wherever recorded, the length of separation 
was noted, as was the incidence of multiple separation during child- 
hood (i.e., until the age of 12). 


Separation from parents Number Per cent. 
"1. Separated from mother: 

I. Mother alone 99 20 

2. Both parents 95 19 

z. No separation from mother 7306 61 

l 500 100 

2. Separated from father: 

1. Father alone 214 i 43 

2. Both parents . «Og 19 

z. No separation from father IQI 38 

500 100 


Out of a sample of 500 adolescent offenders in a Borstal institution, 
95 had an incidence of separation from both parents, 99 from the 
mother alone and 214 from the father alone. Put another way, only 
92 receptions had not experienced separation from one or both of 


= 


their parents during infancy and childhood. Of the 408 inmates who -. 


had a separation experience, over a third had experienced several 

separations (i.e., at different times). Separation from one parent or 

both was found in over 8o per cent. of the receptions, one in five 

having been separated at least once from both parents. Separation 

from the father was more common than separation from the 

mother (214+95 cf. 99+ 95), and, therefore, if separation is a good 
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measure of deprivation, paternal deprivation is more frequent than 
maternal. : 

To some extent the “deprivation” involved in a separation 
experience is dependent upon the reason for the separation. Reasons 
for separation have been divided into: death of parent; divorce, deser- 
tion, or rejection of the child by the parent; illness of parent; evacuation 
of child; other separation through war; miscellaneous. 


Death Divorce Illness Evacuation War Misc. 
Maternal separation 20 ZI 29 18 I ~= 
Paternal separation 53 39 3 4 109 6 


One difficulty is how to allocate the receptions who had been 
separated from both ‘parents. There is no difficulty when this is 
simultaneous, as in 65 out of the 95 cases; in the remainder the cause 
* of the ist separation is noted. 


Death Divorce ` Illness ` Evacuation War Misc. 
Both parents - 16° 64 2 3 6 4 


The reason for the greater incidence of separation from the father 
appears to be the war;. given that all receptions were born between 
1938-42, and most of them between 1940—42, in the early part of the 
war, it is not surprising that there is this high incidence of paternal 
separation. Therefore, although the paternal separation might cause 
personality disturbances, the separation was not necessarily due to 
some inter-personal pathology. ` The incidence of separation from 
father and mother due to divorce was much the same; but deaths 
were more frequent amongst fathers than mothers. To some extent 
this is the result of the war, but deaths from war service have been 
classified as “ deaths ” and not as “ war ” separations. But even when 
this is allowed for, the incidence of separation through death of the 
father is still 44, more than twice the number of maternal deaths. It 
is worth pointing out that 89 members of the sample (nearly one in 
five) had lost one or other parent through death; after war service death 
. was the largest single cause of separation. . ; 

A further point of interest is the timing of the separation: again 
this causes difficulty of two sorts : 


(a) where there was separation from both paren at different 
periods of time; 

(b) where there was separation on more than one occasion from 
either parent. l 
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In both cases, the first separation has been recorded, regardless of 
length. 


Separation Up to6 18 mths— 

from months 6-18 mths. 5 years 5-7 years 7+ years Total - 
Mother % 8 27 II 50 99 
Father 106 26 35 9 38 214 
Both 25 II 12 8 39 95 


The number of early separations from the father (i.e., at less than six 
months) is again accountable in most cases (82 out of 106) as a result 
of war service. 

This sample of largely persistent offenders (only § perecent. had 
not been in court before getting a Borstal sentence) had a high incidence 
of separation from their parents, but what effect has this had on their 
criminality? Because we do not have adequate “norms” for the - 

incidence of separation in the general population born between 1938- 
` 42, it is not possible to test to what extent delinquency has been 


caused by separation experience. It is possible to see if separation has 
“influenced: 


(a) the age of first court appearance (Bowlby would certainly 
predict that separated-deprived children would start their 
criminal careers earlier than non-separated-deprived); 

(b) the length of the offender’s criminal record (Bowlby would 
predict long records for separated-deprived); 

(c) the chances of committing a further crime after discharge from 
borstal training. 


(b) and (c) were tested not by the number of crimes committed, but 

by court appearances: this is a safer test than number of crimes 

committed because of things like “ offences taken into consideration.” 

To do this, ‘ separation experiences ” have been revised from the earlier 

analysis: the sample was divided into three roughly equal groups: 

1. A group made up of individuals with no separation experiences, 

individuals with one separation experience but who during it, - 

according to the record, had an adequate surrogate and/or it 

was short, and/or it was followed by a good relationship when 

the family was reunited. This group is called the “ non- 
deprived.” 

2. A group made up of individuals who had experienced one or two 

separations without mention of adequate surrogates, that tended 
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to be long, and followed by behaviour problems when reunited. 
This is called the “ separated ” group. 

3. A third group who had experienced persistent (three or more) 
separations for prolonged periods and frequently permanent 
separations from one or both parents. These are called the 
“ multiple separation ” group. 


Age at first appearance in court: numbers appearing before 12th birth- 
day, between 12th and 14th birthday, between 14th and 17th birthday, 
after 17th birthday. 


Multiple 
Birthday Non-deprived Separated separation 
Under 12 46 5I 51 
12—15 35 j S 42 } e 54 } To 
15—17 40 34 30 
66 
17+ 39 } 79 42 } 76 36 \ 
169 171 


No clear-cut relationship can be found between separation experiences 
and age of first court appearances. A slight empirical relationship can 
be found for the separated to start their criminal careers under 15 rather 
more frequently than the non-separated. The main differences were 


in the numbers serene? in early adolescence (between 12 and their 15th 
birthday). 


Number of Previous Appearances in Court 


Court f Multiple 
appearances Non-deprived Separated separation 

(0) i II 18 7 
I 22 27 22 
2 22 ` 32 35 
3 38 45 28 
4 20 22 7I 
5 23 : 16 27 
6 I0 7 6 
7+ 14 TZ. 4, 15 

160 169 171 


Again, it is the similarity between the three groups that is most striking; 
in fact none of the differences above is statistically significant, nor can 
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any connection between frequency of court appearance and separation 
be detected. Despite this lack of relationship in past criminal careers, 
separation experiences might be related to response to Borstal training 
and behaviour on discharge from Borstal (the follow-up period was in 
all cases two years, and in most three years). 


Separation Experiences and Appearances in Court after Release 


Court Multiple 
appearances ' Non-deprived Separated separation 

o 70 72 64, 

I 38 37 36 

2 29 29 31 

3 15 18 18 

4 7 9 13 

: E 8 2 13 : 22 

7 re I 2 


Some evidence can be found here in favour of the separation hypo- 
‘thesis, namely, a higher incidence of multiple appearances (four or 
more). But this difference involves a small minority of the total popula- 
tion—the more significant observation’ is the striking similarity in the 
‘incidence and amount of recidivism amongst the three groups. 

. One weakness of this analysis, so far, is that all separations have 
been lumped together (i.e., maternal, paternal and both parents, and 
regardless of the time when separation occurred). Obviously Bowlby 
and Andry would emphasise different types of separation and at 
different points in the child’s development. Therefore the third group, 
that of multiple separation (i.e., permanent, or prolonged and frequent), 
was sub-divided according to the cause of separation and the frequency 
of recidivism after discharge from Borstal. 


Pather E Sa Both Total 
Number 56 20 95 . IJI 
Per cent. not recidivist 34 35 38 
Per cent. first appearance 
in court under 15 50 70 66 


Some differences can be found: separation from the father would 
appear to be slightly related to late entry into crime, and maternal 
separation to early entry into crime. Unfortunately, the numbers 
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involved are small and therefore too much cannot be made of this 
relationship; as regards the overall numbers not reconvicted, the 
percentages are very similar. 

There is another complicating factor, and that is the age at separa- 
tion of the child from his parent(s). Bowlby argues that there are 
critical periods when separation-deprivation has particularly grave 
consequences. On the other hand, there are other ages when separa- 
tion has less significance: Bowlby suggests that separation before six 
months, and after five (or seven) years are such time periods. Of the 
separated sample 35-4 per cent. of those separated from their mothers 
” were aged between six months and five years at the time; of those 
separated from their fathers the percentage was 28-5; and of those 
separated from both parents the’ percentage was 24-2 per cent. The’ 

incidence of recidivism after discharge from Borstal for the whole 
` sample was 59 per cent.; for the separated (defined as groups 2 and 3 
above) it was 60 per cent.; the recidivism rate for those separated from 
their mothers was 62 per cent., from their fathers 59 per cent., from 
both parents 66 per cent. The figures for the small group with pro- 
longed separation were, respectively, 65 per cent., 66 per cent. and 62 
per cent. The recidivism rates after discharge’ from Borstal for those 
separated from-their parents aged six months to five years were: 58 per 
cent. for maternal separation, 67 per cent. for paternal, 62 per cent. for 
both. Small differences can therefore be discovered in the behaviour 
of offenders after discharge from Borstal, according to the timing of 
their separation from parents; however, these are neither statistically 
significant nor consistent (i.e., neither maternal nor paternal separation 
is consistently found to be the more detrimental), and again the main 
finding must be the basic similarity in résults tepardless of timing and 
type of separation. ' 

So far this examination has attempted to analyse the impact, accord- 
ing to type, amount and timing, of separations from parents on age of . 
criminality, volume of criminality and recidivism after discharge from 
Borstal. A different kind of influence could be on the type of crimes 
* committed: for this analysis crimes before and after Borstal training 
are included. By crime is meant, a conviction or crime taken into 
consideration. Crimes are divided into four groups: against property 
(including taking and driving away), malicious damage, sex crimes, and 
crimes of violence (including robbery). The population is divided into 
the three groups discussed earlier, and the numbers calculated of those 
with evidence in their records of these types of crimes. 
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Property ` Type of crime 
alone Damage Sex Violence 
No deprivation 80 28 17 45 
Partial deprivation III I5 10 4I 
Multiple separation 112 19 7 4I 


N.B.—In nearly all cases, individuals found guilty of damage to property, sex 
crimes or violence had also a record of property offences; these have not 
been included in the property column above. For example, in the “no- 
deprivation ” group, three members did not have a record of offences against 
property, in the prolonged separation group there were two such cases, and 
there were three cases in the partial separation group. 

This analysis suggests that in all kinds of separation experiences 
there are offences against property. The incidence of records of violent 
crimes (robbery, assault, causing grievous bodily harm, malicious 
wounding) is roughly the same: and nearly all receptions with such a 
record also have a record of offences against property. In the case of 
malicious damage and sex offences (again nearly all offenders having 
records of property crimes) the non-deprived have a higher incidence 
than the partial or prolonged separation groups. But these represent 
not only a small proportion of all cases, but also small numbers. The 
records of the three groups appear to be the same in the types of crimes 
committed, although there is some evidence of a higher incidence of 
sexual offences and malicious damage amongst the non-deprived. 


Conclusions 


1. An unexpectedly high incidence of separation from mother or father 
or both parents was found in a sample of adolescent recidivists 
sentenced to Borstal. Only 20 per cent. had not been separated at 
all, the incidence of paternal separation alone being twice as a great 
as that of maternal separation alone. Whether this incidence is 
higher/lower than that of the general population cannot be dis- 
covered, nor can its influence on the origin of crime, and on the 
court in its sentencing policy, be assessed. 

2. The most frequent reasons for separation, outside military service 
during the war, were divorce, desertion, separation.of parents and -. 
parental rejection of child, lumped together as one group. How- 
ever, the most frequent single cause of separation from both parents 
or one parent was death. Evacuation was not an important cause 
of separation. 

3. The war significantly influenced the timing of paternal separation 
in the child’s development. With this major exception, separation 
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tended to be spread throughout the child’s development. A con- 
- centration of maternal separation after the age of seven, or later 
than the period deemed important by Bowlby, can be detected. 


4. When the population is divided into three groups, non-deprived, 


separation and multiple separation (regardless of maternal, paternal 
or both parents), no large or consistent differences can be found in 
age of first conviction, numbers of previous convictions, and fre- 
quency of recidivism after discharge from Borstal. Nor does this 
seem to influence the type of crimes committed, although there is 
some evidence to suggest a higher incidence of sex crimes and 
malicious damage amongst the non-deprived. 


5. Taking only the “multiple separation” group, no significant 


differences can be found in the incidence of recidivism between 


_ those separated from their mothers, fathers or both parents. There 


is some evidence to suggest that maternal separation was related, 
amongst this group, to earlier appearance in court. 


6. An analysis of the timing of separation did not suggest that the 


timing of separation was related to chances of recidivism. 


7. This study attempted to see if separation experiences in childhood 


could be used as a means of differentiating between 500 adolescent 
offenders in terms of the length of their records, type of crime, 
chances (i.e., frequency) of recidivism. These were related to type, 
length and timing of separation. No large, clear-cut, or consistent 
relationship could be found, and therefore it must be concluded 
that the notion of parental separation as a means of differentiating 
between delinquents, is not a useful one. However, it might be 
useful as a means of differentiating the delinquent from the non- 
delinquent. But this is a real limitation of any theory of crimin- 
ality. A general theory of crime ought to be able not merely 
to distinguish criminals (delinquents) from non-criminals (non- 
delinquents), but also to differentiate between types of delinquents, 
chances of recidivism, etc. The separation hypothesis was not able 
to do this on this sample of offenders. 
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ERRATUM 


“ A Secure Accommodation Unit,” by Scott, Shaw & Whatmore. 
Research and Methodology section, Vol. 5, No. 3, July 1965. 
It is regretted that the first column in Table HI on page 324 is incorrect. 
It should read: 


Prison 5 
Borstal Io 
Approved School 17 
Home 7 
Died I 
Psychiatric Hospital I 
Absconder I 


The percentages are correct as given. 


CURRENT SURVEY 
RESEARCH AND METHODOLOGY 
TRENDS OF “GRAVE CRIME” IN CEYLON, 1940-60 
J. P. DELGODA * 


, IN Ceylon the Police Department started presenting statistics of serious crimes 
under a heading known as “ Grave Crime” in 1939. In this group were placed 
those offences which were considered to be of a “ grave” or serious nature or 
particularly heinous. “The ‘grave’ crimes are those which the law demands 
should be brought to the notice of the judiciary. The police are obliged to 
report the commission of such an offence to the magistrate and to keep him 
periodically informed of the progress made in the investigation of the case” 
(Jayawardena, 1962). In this group were included the offences of abduction, 
arson, burglary, cattle stealing, exposure of children and concealment of birth, 
grievous hurt, homicide, attempted homicide, hurt by knife or other dangerous 
weapon, rape, unnatural offence, riot, robbery, theft of property and receiving 
stolen property valued over Rs.20 and theft of bicycles. All other crimes 
were grouped under a common miscellaneous group as “ other crimes.” 

The statistics presented in the annual administration reports of the Inspector- 
General of Police from 1939 to 1960 were of the number of offences known to 
the police, either detected by them or reported to them, during the calendar 
year. There has been no change in the group during this period and it is 
therefore possible to survey briefly the trends of “ grave crime” in Ceylon during 
this period by a reference to these statistics of the Police Department from 
1940 to 1960. It must be pointed out at the ouset that the present study is 
limited to trends of “grave” crime and does not take into consideration the 
Statistics of “other” crimes. This would therefore exclude all motor offences, 
statutory offences and excise offences,* which constitute a very large percentage 
of the total number of offences committed in Ceylon. Table I indicates the 
grave crime figures for the period 1940 to 1960. 

The figures for the year 1958 should not be taken as normal in view of the 
violence in the wake of the communal disturbances of that year. According to 
the statistics above, the total “ grave crime” for the year 1944 is the highest 
for the period. In fact that total for 1944 is higher than the total for 1958 
which has come to be regarded generally as a year of violence. When the figures 
for 1958 are not taken into consideration it will be seen that all except three of 
the offences in this group reached their peak in the years prior to 1950. , Thus 
1940 has been the peak year for unnatural offences; 1941 for abduction; 194% 

* Assistant Superintendent of Prisons, Ceylon. f 
1 In Ceylon the manufacture, sale and transport of all intoxicating drinks is regulated by 


the Excise Ordinance. An excise offence is therefore a violation of any section of the 
Excise Ordinance. 
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for rape, exposure of children and concealment of birth, and for theft of 
bicycles: 1944 for burglary, cattle stealing, homicide and theft; 1945 for arson; 
1946 for attempted homicide and 1947 for riot and robbery. The three offences 
in the group which reached their peak after 1950 are: abduction, equalling in 
1957 the peak reached in 1941; grievous hurt in 1949; and hurt by knife in 
1960. The total number of “grave crime” offences against property reached 
its peak in 1944 and was at the lowest mark in 1960. The total number of 
“ grave crime” offences against the person reached the highest mark for the 
period in 1960. 

At a glance it would appear that in seven out of fifteen offences in the group 
the actual number of offences in 1960 is less than the number in 1940, while 
there has been an increase in respect of the other eight. The crimes that have 
shown an increase in 1960 are: abduction, arson, grievous hurt, homicide, 
attempted homicide, hurt by knife, theft, and theft of bicycles. It is worth 
pointing out that, except for the last two, all these are crimes of violence where 
an increase has been noted. The total number of “ grave crime” offences against 
property in 1960 is less than the number in 1940, while the total number of 
“ grave crime” offences against the person in 1960 is higher than the corre- 
sponding number for 1940. 

While the population of the island has increased by 65-7 per cent. betweén 
1940 and 1960 the total grave crime has increased by only 7-1 per cent. The 
maximum increase is in respect of hurt by knife which has increased by 56-5 
per cent., and the maximum reduction has been in unnatural offences, which 
have decreased by 63-6 per cent. Hurt by knife or other dangerous weapon has 
not only increased by 56-6 per cent. but has also reached its peak in 1960. 
Grave crime offences against property have decreased by 8-4 per cent. while 
“grave crime” offences against the person have increased by 39-5 per cent. 
The increase or decrease in the actual number of offences must be viewed against 
the population of the country in order to obtain a proper perspective of the 
crime situation. 

Even here the peak year was 1944 when the total “ grave crime” rate was 
§28-1 per 100,000 persons. The lowest for the period was in 1960 when the 
rate of total “ grave crime” had come down to 184-2 per 100,000 persons. The 
peak rate for 100,000 persons in respect of every one of the offences in this 
group had been reached prior to 1950. It is worth pointing out that in respect 
of nine out of the fifteen offences in the group the lowest rate per 100,000 
persons had been reached in 1960. In respect of every single offence in the 
group the rate per 100,000 in 1960 was less than the rate per 100,000 in 1940. 
The total of “ grave crime” offences against property reached its lowest rate 
per 100,000 in 1960, while even the rate per 100,000 of the total “ grave crime” ' 
offences against the person in 1960 was less than the rate per 100,000 in 1940. 
Even in respect of offences that showed an actual increase in numbers in 1960 
the rate per 100,000 in 1960 was less than the corresponding rate in 1940. 

Though by no means conclusive, in the existing set-up in most countries in 
the Asian region, police statistics are about the best guide to a study of the 
crime situation. As crime has been defined as a violation of the criminal law, 
a correct assessment of crime would involve a count of every such violation. 
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In view of the impossibility of such a task in any society, the police figures are 
the closest to the ideal, as they indicate the number of offences known to the 
police, and not merely the number of persons tried or convicted. In addition 
to police statistics, prison statistics of the number of persons convicted and 
admitted to institutions are also often used in interpreting variations in criminal- 
ity. In using prison statistics it is of course necessary to bear in mind that 
“the offenders committed to prison constitute a relatively small proportion of. 
all persons committing crimes.” “The great difference between the number of 
offences known to the police and the number committed to prisons is the end 
result of a process which has been described as the ‘ mortality’ in criminal cases. 
Of the offenders responsible for crimes committed only a small fraction are 
- apprehended; of those apprehended only a fraction are brought to trial; of those 
brought to trial only a fraction are convicted; and not all those who are con- 
victed are sentenced to prison. Thus the number of prison admissions is deter- 
mined not only by the total number of persons committing crimes in a given’ 
period, but also by the efficiency of the police in apprehending criminals, by the 
* effectiveness of the courts in obtaining convictions and by sentencing policy” 
(Sheldon, 1951). In Ceylon during the period of this study the rate of con- 
victions for “ grave crime” has not exceeded 45 per cent. in any year. 
` Though it is generally true that all persons who are convicted are not 
sentenced to prison, in Ceylon persons who are convicted of “grave crime” 
offences are not usually sentenced to pay a fine. Such persons are invariably ' 
sentenced to serve a term of imprisonment or placed on probation. On the other 
hand, all those who are admitted to prison in Ceylon are not those convicted | 
of “ grave crime.” There are a very large number of persons admitted to prison 
in Ceylon in default of payment of fines or admitted to prison for short sen- 
tences, for “other” offences. In fact, on an average, nearly 80 per cent. of 
the total number of persons convicted and admitted to prisons in Ceylon are 
those sentenced to.terms of imprisonment under six months. A fairly large ' 
percentage of these short-term offenders are those admitted in default of payment 
of fines. f 
If the number admitted to correctional institutions only (excluding those 
given probation) is considered, the number admitted in 1960 was the lowest for 
the entire period. In fact, the number admitted in 1960 was 62-6 per cent. less 
than the number admitted in 1940 and even the rate per 100,000 admitted in 
1960 was less than the rate in 1940. Even when the total figures, including 
those ordered probation, are considered both the actual number and the rate 
per 100,000 in 1960 was less than the corresponding figures for 1940. Although 
_ the rate per 100,000 of offences known to the police reached its peak in 1944, 
` the highest rate of offenders convicted and admitted to correctional institutions 
has no relation to the number of offences committed or known to the police. 
Yet another set of statistics used for interpreting criminality rates is the total 
number of admissions to correctional institutions, including those admitted 
pending trial. i 
Both the rate per 100,000 and the total number of offenders in 1960 were 
less than in 1940. -During this period there was no important change in the 
judicial system of the country that could account for a reduction of admissions 
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TABLE 1. Showing the' number of “ grave crime” offences 


Offence 1940 I94% 1942 IMZ 1944 1945 1946 1947. 
1, Abduction 138 195 133 168 176 153 IgO II 
2, Arson , 471 303 525 5o05 694 742 584 793 
3. Burglary 3793 4345 4806 6513 7832 7330 7619 6367 
4 Cattle stealing IÇI 1737, 2074 3349 3744 2812 272I 1488 
5. Exposure of children and 
concealment of birth 39 43 52 57 35 $I 46 40 
6. Grievous hurt 191g 1848 1990 2280 2408 2129 1891 2186 
7. Homicide 439 380 464 525 617 592 $43 561 
8. Attempted homicide 217 214 241 269 286 346 384 347 
9. Hurt by knife 2614 2655 2752 3208 35II 3367 3324 3777 
10. Rape 167 161 147 168 156 163 138 159 
1x. Unnatural offence 66 6% 45 65 45 36 34 58 
12, Riot 97, 80 93 125 177 172 158 209 
13. Robbery I24I 1252 1416 1784 2275 2216 2194 


14, Theft of property and ' 
receiving stolen property 


valued over Rs.2o/- 2998 3462 4684 8054 10764 10202 9026 8494 
15. Theft of bicycles 963 g18 1202 1534 1393 1029 1309 1352 
“Total 17009 17746 20724 28604 34025 31349 29721 28286 


Total “grave crime” offences 

against property IIZI7 I2107 14807 21739 26614 24634 24053% 20788 
Total “grave crime” against 

the person 5595 5559 5824 6740 7234 6543 5510 7289 


to correctional institutions except, of course, the introduction of probation in 
1945. 

The rate of recidivism is another factor that is considered in the interpreta- 
tion of criminality from prison statistics. The number of first offenders as well 
as the number of reconvicted admitted in 1960 was less than in 1940. There 
was only a very slight change in the percentage of first offenders and reconvicted 
against the total admissions in 1960 from those of 1940. Thus, though there 
has been a decrease in numbers, there has been no corresponding decrease in 
the rate of recidivism between 1940 and 1960. There is, in other words, no 


difference in the type of offenders (i.e., whether first offenders or reconvicted) ° 


who made up the group in 1960 from those of 1940. 
The following trends seem to be indicated from a study of the above police 
and prison statistics over this period of twenty years: 
1. In 1960 in seven out of the fifteen offences grouped under “ grave crime” 
the actual number of offences was less than the number in 1940. 
2. The total “grave crime” rate per 100,000 persons reached its lowest 
mark in 1960. 
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known to the Police annually from 1940 to 1960 * 


1949 
12% 
518 

4604 

1464 


52 
1951 
403 
236 
297T 
140 
54 
*88 
1603 


6358 
974 


21549 


Ifh21 


1950 95% 1942 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


I129 «12 158 162 146 Ish «192 19 57 1977 


508 426 474 468 44 470 739 566 104r 579 
4480° 3694 3430 3350 3743 3543 4798 3542 3585 2894 
114% 856 990 946 1050 1024 1021 1029 947 922 


41 38 32. 43 36 49 4 36 32 BI 


I997 213% 1996 2262 2264 2189 2222 2293 2230 2477 
374 383 41I 4&9 492 466 497 527 793 535 
223 192 I95 232 242 237 240 232 261 213 

2716 2763 2750 3013 3290 3I20 337I- 3425 3972 3971 
144 148 I5 II7 126 123 119 99 100- 94 


42 53 37 33 27 36 22 BF G87 
67 99 86 113 86 70 87 80 yı 9I 


1382 1167 %9 975 1114 926 1236 I1f6 1129 947 


5786 4994 5045 4709 5327 4611 5331 4701 4108 4201 
I1077 994 1241 ` II§4 1I3I7 II44 1428 II2I 1083 124r 


20129 18090 17911 18016 19704 18165 21344 19021 19944 18450 


14396 12131 12625, 11612 12995 11320 14553 12097 11893 10784 


f 
5940 5666 5860 5200 6291 6623 6775 6704 6844 7480 7575 


* Administration Reports of the Inspector-General of Police, 1940-1960. 


3. 


4. 


K. 


In nine out of the fifteen offences in the group, the lowest rate per 
100,000 was reached in 1960. 

In respect of every offence in the group the rate per 100,000 persons in 
1960 was less than the corresponding rate in 1940. 

Both the rate per 100,000 and the actual number of “ grave crime” 
offences against property in 1960 were less than the corresponding rates 
in 1940. 


. Although the actual number of “grave crime” offences against the 


person in 1960 was higher than the actual number in 1940, the rate per 
100,000 in 1960 was less than the rate per 100,000 in 1940. 


. While the population of the country increased by 65-7 per cent. between 


1940 and 1960, the total number of “grave crime” offences in 1960 
increased only by 7-1 per cent. 


. The total number of persons convicted and admitted to correctional 


institutions in 1960 was 62-6 per cent. less than the number in 1940 and 
was in fact the lowest number for the entire period. 


. The total number of persons convicted and admitted to institutions and 
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granted probation in 1960 was less than the number in 1940 and even 
the rate per 100,000 of such persons was less in 1960 than in 1940. 

10. The total number of admissions to correctional institutions, including 
those pending trial, in 1960 was 14-7 per cent. less than the number in 
1940, and even the rate per 100,000 persons in 1960 was less than the 
corresponding rate in 1940. 

11. There was only a very slight difference between the percentage of first 
offenders and reconvicted among the total number of offenders in 1960 
and those in 1940, 

12.. Although the actual number of offenders was less in 1960 there was no 
reduction in the rate of recidivism among the persons admitted to 
institutions. 


These tendencies, by themselves, can by no means claim to be a final analysis 
of the crime situation in Ceylon. These observations suffer from all the short- 
comings that are known to attend any attempt to evaluate the crime problem 
with the aid of statistics. “ Any record of crime, arrests, convictions or ° 
committals to prisons can only: be used as a measure of criminality on the 
assumption that it bears a constant relationship to the total number of crimes. 
What relationship a particular series bears to the total number of crimes can 
never be assessed for the latter is an unknown factor” (Jayawardena, 1962). 
This is true of Ceylon as of any other country in the world. In every society 
there is always an element of hidden, unreported or undetected crime. What 
is remarkable about the situation in Ceylon is that these statistics have shown 
an actual reduction in numbers as well as in the rate per 100,000 in circum- 
stances where one would normally expect the opposite. Thus, between 1940 
and 1960 there have been a host of political, economic and social factors Which 
could well have justified a recorded increase in “grave crime.” These factors have 
combined to change the general outlook of the man in the street. The common 
man of 1960 was a far different creature from his counterpart of 1940. He 
was, perhaps, more literate, better informed, more sophisticated, more conscious 
of his rights and ready to assert them than the common man of 1940. He was 
used to a faster tempo of life, different modes of entertainment and recreation, 
with different social values. On the one hand, he had the benefit of a higher 
standard of living, increased wages, better educational, medical and transport 
facilities and, on the other, he was saddled with increased cost of living, inflation, 
increased unemployment in the country and all the attendant evils of a back- 
ward economy. The suppression of crime was a far more difficult job in 1960 
than it was in 1940. In 1960 the police had to contend with a man who was | 
far less submissive, more dissatisfied with the class and other distinctions 
between the “haves” and the “have-nots” and ready to react against this 
„set-up; he had lost his respect for the traditional elders, and all in all was more 
ready to defy authority than was the case in 1940. The authorities had also to 
cope with a tremendous increase in the production of cheap illicit brews which 
found a ready sale among the lower classes of the population both in rural and 
urban areas. Between 1940 and 1960 there was certainly an increase in police 
coverage and the machinery of detection. The extent of unpoliced areas had 
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been reduced considerably and the number of police stations had increased. In 
1940 there were 174 police stations in the country and the strength of the 
police force was 3,249.. In 1960 the number had increased to 246 police stations 
with a strength of 9,691 police officers. Thus in. 1960, with an atmosphere and 
in circumstances more conducive to crime, and a larger police force with a 
better know-how of detection and better facilities, and with increased accessi- 
bility for the public to report crime, it would not have been surprising if there 
had been an increase in the number of offences known to the police. It is 
indeed remarkable that, in spite of all this, there should have been a noticeable 
reduction in the rate per 100,000 in respect of every single offence in the group 
in 1960. As pointed out by the Commissioner of Prisons in his administrative 


e report for the year 1960, “ this is a fairly clear indication that the general crime 


situation in the country is not as alarming as some people would try to make 
out.” These statistics certainly do not support the popular belief that “ grave 
crime” is on the increase in Ceylon. 
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‘NOTES 
THE CHILD, THE FAMILY AND THE YOUNG OFFENDER 


FRANK. DAWTRY 


THE Government’s aim, stated in the White Paper on the future treatment of 
young offenders,’ is no doubt a laudable one—that children should be spared 
the stigma of .criminality. But-to do this by merely changing ‘procedure is 
unlikely to make much difference. The proposal for family councils, where 
parents and counsellors and social workers will sit round the table to find the 
best way to deal with disturbed or misbehaving children, breaks down 
when there is any dispute, whether about the facts or about proposed 
action, between parents and the council (the child’s agreement is not con- 
sidered). As the children coming to these councils will include those of the 
peak age of criminality there will no doubt be many disputed facts. As the 
powers available to the councils include requirements to pay compensation, 


` and removal of a child from home for short or long periods, there may be many 


disagreements about treatment. So—one stage later than under present pro- 
cedure—back they will all go to the family court, which will be the juvenile 
court under another name. This court will be required, as is the case today, to 
have regard to the welfare of the child. . ` 

Unfortunately, the social workers who are to be concerned with children 


are to be members of the family councils, and so, when any proceedings reach 


1 HM.S.O., Cond. 2742, August 1965, price 1s. 6d. 
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the court, the social worker’s view of the situation will already have been made 
known, whereas under present proceedings this is called for only after the 
facts have been established. It would seem better to start where we start today, 
in the juvenile court—with renewed emphasis on the welfare of the child. It 
is not a bad thing for children to be reminded that they live in an ordered 
society with laws and courts which both govern and protect them. It is hard 
to believe that Johnny in his attendance centre, training centre or long term 
residential institution—by agreement between the family council and his parents 
—will have a very sound sense of justice or feel that he has escaped the stigma 
of criminality. 

This is an obvious criticism of a document which has many good ideas and 
much goodwill, but of which much is decidedly woolly. What, for instance,. 
will the family council and its leisurely proceedings do about those who ride 
bicycles without lights, play football in the streets or extinguish street lamps 
by catapult? Have solemn conclaves to meet to discuss such things? 

The idea that offenders of the 16 to 21 years age group should be dealt with 
in “young offenders’ courts” will appeal to many—including no doubt our 
beloved friend Dr. Mannheim—as eminently sensible, though 21 may be a little 
high for offenders to continue to be treated as not fully responsible. Many by 
that age will be married and with families, and possibly also with a string’ of 
previous convictions, not to mention their appearances before the family council 
which will not be recorded in the history sheets. 

The proposals for treatment show imagination and recognition of the meaning- 
less distinctions now made between punitive and positive methods. Approved 
schools will go by combination with other residential institutions, and for the 
older age groups by combination with borstal, to form a series of residential 
training institutions. This will leave room for variations in treatment, move- 
ment between institutions, and flexibility in the type and length of residential 
or training periods. It is a start in the direction of fitting treatment to the 
needs of the offender, once the need for this has been established, and it could 
well be extended to older offenders. 

Where, for those under 16, treatment away from home can be avoided a 
period of supervision may be ordered, and here the demand on the children's 
service will be most severe. It seems logical for the now well established 
children’s service to deal with children in need of help, regardless of any fine 
distinctions between those adjudged to be delinquent and those whose diffi- 
culties manifest themselves in other ways—but the children’s service will need 
extended training and a new authority if it is to be called upon to handle some 
of the tough: and lawless youngsters of today. 


ATTITUDES TOWARDS ABORTION LAW 


NATIONAL Opinion Polls Ltd. carried out a survey of electors throughout Great 
Britain between March 25 and 29, 1965, in order to assess attitudes towards 
‘the present abortion law. 1,997 interviews were carried out (1,049 with women; 
948 with men). . 
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NOTES 


The full report has been classified under the headings of sex, age, region 
(Scotland, North, Midlands, Wales and South-West, and South-East), class, marital 
status, awareness of the law and religion (1,260 Church of England; 202 Roman 
Catholic; 219 Nonconformist and 179 Presbyterian/Church of Scotland). 
QUESTION: Do you think that abortion should be legal in all cases, legal in some 
cases, or illegal in all cases? 

Those who think abortion should be: 

Age 
All 21-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65+ 
legal in all cases 6-4 6 10 9 5 5 3 


legal in some cases 66-1 76 y 70 69 63 52 
e ilegal in all cases 24-1 16 17 20 23 27 39 
don’t know 35 2 2 2 7 5 6 


The four main conclusions reached by National Opinion Polls from the full 
survey are: 


* 1. Ignorance of the law 
Only half of the electorate know that abortion is legal in some cases. Forty- 
two per cent. think that it is always illegal, and the remainder do not know. 


2. Attitudes to abortion 

Six per cent. of the electorate think that abortion should be legal in all cases, 
and 66 per cent. think that it should be legal in some cases. 

Opposition to the practice of abortion in some cases is strongest amongst old 
people, those living in Scotland and the North of England, working class people 
and Roman Catholics. : 

However, even among Catholics, the majority are still in favour of abortion 
being legal in some cases. 


3. Attitudes to abortion in particular situations 

Under the existing law, abortion can be legal where the physical or mental 
health of the expectant mother is endangered. Taking into account those who 
think that abortion should always be legal, approximately 70 per cent. of the 
electorate think that abortion should be legally permitted in either of these 
circumstances. : 

There are three other circumstances where operation is at present illegal, 
but where a majority of the electorate think that it should be legal. These are 
where a pregnancy results from rape or from incest, and where there is a danger 
of a deformed child being born. 

Only minorities arein favour of abortion being legal to prevent illegitimacy, 

` to prevent the birth of a child where the expectant mother is under sixteen, or 

to prevent financial hardship. 


4. Who should decide whether a woman can have an abortion? 

Thirty-eight per cent. think the expectant mother should be able to decide 
for herself. This includes 34 per cent. of Roman Catholics. 

A further 28 per cent. who think that the woman should not be able to 
decide for herself think that her doctor should be able to do so. 
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Seven per cent. think that abortion should only be sanctioned by a panel of 
doctors and psychiatrists; almost all the remainder think that abortion should 
always be illegal. 


WAIKERIA YOUTH CENTRE, NEW ZEALAND'S BORSTAL FARM 


D. M. THORSEN 


THE Waikeria Youth Centre stands in about 3,000 acres of the finest farmland 
in the district of Waikato. It consists of two entirely separate institutions, a 
Borstal and a Detention Centre. The whole Youth Centre has a floating popula- * 
tion of some 300-350 youths, both “pakeha” and Maori, from 14 to 21 years 
of age, who have been convicted for crimes such as assault, car stealing, desertion 
from the forces, forgery, manslaughter, theft, rape and arson. Most of them 
come from broken homes and many are obviously neglected. About 70 per 
cent. of their case-histories show evidence of parental discord, over-indulgence 
or a too-rigid discipline. Lone offenders are rare since nearly all these young 
criminals have belonged to gangs of some kind in the towns of their origin or 
conviction all over the country. 

The Borstal Institution houses about zoo youths serving an indeterminate 
sentence of up to two years, release being determined by a Parole Board sitting 
every two months. Here boys are put through an intensive induction course 
which includes barrack-square drill, physical training and daily educational 
classes, as well as cleaning duties in the cell-blocks and dining-rooms. Part of 
this course consists of talks by specialist officers such as the chaplain, the 
psychologist, the farm manager and the education officers. Whilst working in 
their special parties boys are observed by the officers-in-charge. Behaviour and 
progress are reported as well as response to authority and before long the boys 
appear before a vocational guidance committee consisting of the four divi- 
sional officers, teachers, farm manager, chief engineer and chief trade training 
instructor. If a boy has a preference for any particular trade, he is directed 
into it according to his background, ability and aptitude, and there are very few 
young men who do not find some useful occupation to suit their latent talents 
in the wide range of trades taught in the workshops and paddocks, e.g., building, 
plumbing, welding, painting, farming, cooking, motor-mechanics. i 

A comprehensive educational programme includes specialised courses in 
English, arithmetic, carpentry, engineering, art, technical subjects, with indivi- 
dual assistance to illiterates and for university entrance courses. Evening classes -. 
are also held in these subjects and in public speaking, advanced reading, drama, 
Maori culture, musical appreciation, dairy work, driving, weight-lifting and 
hobbies. In addition to all this, good films are shown weekly and group 
counselling takes place on a large scale. Backed by the full resources of the 
Education Department, two qualified teachers make it their business to give 
every boy who passes through their hands a sufficient basic grasp of English and 
arithmetic for him to manage the daily needs of the family wage-earner they 
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hope he will become. Necessary outlets for expression are provided in a year- 
round programme of games in season and on public holidays. The competitive 
spirit is encouraged and teams of Waikeria boys play at home and away against 
local schools and colleges. One of the chaplains is a Maori, the other a 
“ pakeha ”;-in, both their creeds there is only one article of faith—love. 

_ The Detention Centre is housed in a modern building two miles away from 
the Borstal. It is intended for boys with no serious delinquent history serving 
a short intensive sentence of up to three months with hard manual labour and 
extra discipline. Here about fifty boys between the ages of 16 and 21, who do not 
require a long period of institutional training but a short sharp course of discipline 
and control, are dealt with by the following methods: (1) the development of- 
a good work habit in a six-day working week of tasks such as land and farm 
development, river clearance, plantation clearance, draining and trench-digging; 
(2) an athletic programme including a confidence course designed to challenge 
the individual; (z) an educational curriculum comprising group—and individual— 
counselling, tuition in personal hygiene, road code and ey: written 
exercises, films and lectures; (4) religious services. . 

The maximum sentence in the Detention.-Centre is three months Šat since 
remission of up to one month is granted on committal-(with the proviso that 
this can be forfeited for inadequate response or breach of discipline), the syllabus 
of lectures and discussions is geared to a ten-week cycle. A marks system gives 
incentive for progressive advancement where warranted. Discipline is firm and 
the tempo fast. Privileges are not obtained easily and throughout his sentence 
each inmate’s attitude and efforts are kept under observation. Promotion is 
entirely on merit and boys are maly released in accordance with their 
behaviour. 

Borstal training and détention may not be the ideal solution of the problem 
of- juvenile crime; but; says the senior. psychologist, “We are grateful that so 
many boys do leave Waikeria better equipped in -almost rey way ‘to face the. 
responsibilities of. manhood than when, they | came.” - 


NIGERIAN NATIONAL SOCIETY OF CRIMINOLOGY 
T. ASUNI * 


Law eilor agencies and penal system are patterned in Nigeria in the line 
of British systems. The main functional difference is the greater shortage of 
personnel in Nigeria and the consequent lack of specialisation. There are no 


_- adult probation officers, for instance. The universities have law schools and 


departments of social science. The stage is set for the formation of a National 
Society of Criminology and a number of people are concerned about the need for. 
such a society. 

The function of such a society in a developing country should include not 
only the co-ordination of the different expertise dealing with the various aspects 


* MLA, M.D., D.P.M., Specialist Pyciiatist and Medical Superintendent, Aro Hospital for 
Nervous Diseases, Abeokuta 
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of crime, but also the investigation of the successes of the different ways of 
dealing with crime and particularly the feasibility of incorporating ‘useful culture- 
bound factors into the imported penal systems, which have. not proved satis- 
factory even in their home of origin. It was the realisation of the urgent need 
for this society in a country which is undergoing very rapid social and economic 
changes, with the attendant disequilibrium, that has stitiulated its formation. 

There are serious difficulties in the way of such a society if it'is going to be 
truly national and country-wide in structure. The size of the country and its 
unevenness in development present a formidable difficulty. The regionalisation 
of the country has not been a help either for the reason that, where one region 
is ready emotionally and materially forthe formation: of a branch of the society, 
another region may not be. These difficulties have delayed development and 


progress of the society which was launched in April 1964, and this arrested- 


development, temporary I hope, has been giving cause for some unrest. 

Lest the interest of other members: wane from inactivity, it is planned to 
continue with those regions and individuals who are ready, in the hope that the 
publicised activities and progress of the National Society will stimulate others 
to action and readiness to join, and -thus make the soaety uwy national and 
country-wide. 

The structure of the society is a PEET arid PE organisation, 
but it should enjoy the generous acknowledgment and support of the govern- 
ments of the Federation to make it function effectively. Since most of the experts 
working in the field of criminology, except the university teachers, are govern- 
ment officials, they will require time off occasionally to attend meetings 
and conferences. Furthermore, the material for their discussions is accessible to 
them only by virtue of their governmental office and this material can only be 
used with the permission of their employers. Again, government grant-in-aid 
will help to establish the society on a‘sure and firm footing. Nevertheless, the 
society will still retain its independence of opinion and activities, and the 
government will not need to be committed in any other’ way. It is hoped, 
however, that the government will be guided in its policies by the findings and 
recommendations of the society. 


oo. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
REVIEWS 
CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL LAW: Reflections of a Magistrate and Social Scientist. 


By BarBARA WoorTron. The Hamlyn Lectures, rgth Series. [London: 
Stevens & Sons. 196%. 118 pp. 215.] 


LAW AND PYSCHIATRY: Cold War or Entente Cordiale. By SHELDON GLUECK. 
{London : Tavistock Publications. 1963. 181 pp. 38s.] 


STUDIES IN CRIMINAL LAW. By NORVAL Morris and COLIN HOWARD. [Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 270 pp. 48s.] 


Law REFORM Now. Edited by GERALD GARDINER, Q.C., and ANDREW MARTIN. 
[London : Victor Gollancz. 1963. 320 pp. 30s.] 


PuBLic interest in the activities of the criminal courts has always been con- 
siderable, but until recently one could not say-that academic interést was 
commensurate. However, in the last few years great issues of principle have 
been raised and debated concerning the policies inherent in the administration 
of criminal justice, and academic scholarship in the field of criminal law has 
made considerable progress, At the same time the urge to reform the law has 
been generating great force, and has been given a new impetus with the 
promised appointment of the Law Commissioners. 

These developments have been stimulated by or are reflected in the books 
here reviewed, which represent a satisfying indication of the growing importance 
of the subject. 

Lady Wootton’s views on criminal responsibility have been known for some 
years, but in her Hamlyn Lectures she goes further than in her previous utter- 
ances, and delves deeply into four main subjects: (1) the causes of crime; (2) the 
function of the courts, penal or preventive; (3) the problem of the mentally 
abnormal offender; (4) sentencing in a preventive system. On each topic she 
sheds a great deal of light, and argues provocatively for a complete overhaul 
of the penal system and a fresh view of the nature of the crime problem. She 
draws on her experience and knowledge as a social scientist and a magistrate, 
and says many profound things. She condemns the omnibus kind of crimino- 
logical research in terms very similar to those used by Professor Norval Morris, 
` writing from the Antipodes. It seems we must give up thinking of crime and 
criminals and concentrate more on particular kinds of offences and offender 
where discrete characteristics are discerned. We desperately need a taxonomy 
of crime or of criminals, ‘as well as a more sophieucared view of the different 
meanings of the concept of “ cause.” 

There is more room for disagreement „over the assertion that the courts 
should abandon the punitive in favour of the preventive concépt of the criminal 
process. The shortcomings and inadequacies of the traditional approach are 
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ably exposed, and there is some discussion of mala in se versus mala prohibita 
and of the notion of strict liability. Criminal lawyers like Colin Howard would 
no doubt dissent from the claim that, provided the primary function of the 
courts is conceived as the prevention of forbidden acts, there is little cause to 
be disturbed by the multiplication of offences of strict liability. Mens rea has 
got into the wrong place, Lady Wootton believes, and the investigation of it 
should be deferred to the sentencing stage. This is all very odd to the criminal 
lawyer who has spent so much time and effort to preserve the concept and 
develop it in the direction of a subjective test, and, has resisted fiercely. any 
attempts to eliminate it or restate it in terms of objective requirements. Pro- 
fessors Morris and Howard argue convincingly against the decision in DP. v. 
Smith, but would Lady Wootton defend it? Her attack on the concept of 
diminished responsibility and the recognition. of psychopathy in the Mental 
Health Act is not new, but she restates and develops her arguments skilfully 
here, and with fresh evidence derived from further study of the experience with 
- diminished responsibility cases. Lastly, she outlines her blue print for sentencing 
in a preventive system, where somewhat surprisingly she ‘accepts the notion 
of deterrence and the importance of a sense of guilt, though she criticises the 
assumptions on which deterrent sentencing is based and suggests we would do 
better to concentrate on the likely effect of a particular decision upon the 
offender himself. This is on the purely practical grounds that these con- 
sequences are more easily measurable or the prospects of success are a little 
brighter. There follows an encomium on prediction studies and a plea for 
training sentencers in the social sciences or alternatively transferring the 
sentencing function elsewhere coupled of course with the use of indeterminate 
sentences. But there are limits to the Baroness’s zeal for extreme solutions of 
this kind. Like Morris and Howard, she fears the expert in the white coat and 
calls for reasonable safeguards. There should be parole boards similar to those 
widely used in other English-speaking countries. 

Professor Glueck, too, favours what he calls “ wide-zone indeterminate sen- 
tence statutes” with periodic review of the status of the prisoner. He, too, looks 
forward to a shift away from “ the twilight of futile blame-worthiness ” towards 
a system which is “exclusively forward-looking” in orientation. That such 
indeterminate sentences would not undermine the deterrent effect of punish- 
ment is supported by the observation that “an offender will not know, in 
advance of his crime, just how long he will have'to be under correctional control 
and subject to therapeutic intervention; and in fact certain offenders may have 
to remain under control for a longer term than if the sentences had been legis- 
latively fixed or narrowly restricted in advance” (pp. 148-149). 3 

This then is the new Jerusalem. The concept of a treatment tribunal is 
neither visionary nor impractical. California has it already, and it works well. 
But Professor Glueck is wise enough to sound a cautionary note. Like Morris ` 
and Howard he recognises the need to protect fundamental rights. “ History 
has demonstrated,” he says, “ that danger lurks even (or perhaps especially) in 
the most loftily motivated reforms, unless legal protections are provided against 
arbitrary acts of misguided zealots.” 
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The main theme of Professor Glueck’s book, which stems from the Isaac 
Ray Award. Lectures for 1962, is the developing relation between law and 
psychiatry, and the need for rapprochement. Professor Glueck hasia good claim 
to be heard on this ‘theme, for his: very first book in 1925 concerned Mental 
Disorder and the Criminal Law, and he skilfully reviews the history of the 
progress in the field, especially since the famous Durham case of 1954. . He 
seems to’ applaud the concept of partial responsibility as a half-way house 
between complete exemption and full responsibility. He reviews the cases since 
Durham and shows how the “ product” test has fared in different jurisdictions. 
This in itself is a fascinating study. At every point his comments are wise and 
stimulating. This book: will become important. as a brilliant. seque to Henry 
Weihofen’s The Urge to Punish. 

Descending from the.clouds of philosophical, psychiatric and ‘sociological 
argument, one reaches a plateau of legal scholarship when one turns to Morris 
and Howard. It is a very high plateau indeed, and ‘all around there are excel- 
lence, brilliant scholarship, strong criticisms, clarity of thought and expression. 
The subjects reviewed include the definition of murder, insanity and automation 
(especially in Australian courts), provocation, discussion of a hew defence of 
excessive self-defence, res judicata in the criminal law (of interest.to those who 
followed the case of Connelly), and a chapter on Penal Sanctions and Human 
Rights which opens up a new dimension of criminology which we would do 
well to consider. 

Finally, there is the book Law Reform: Now which seems destined to go down 
in history as the progenitor of the Law Commissioners. The section on the 
Criminal Law has been ably written by Mr. C. H.-Rolph and there is much 
that is of interest here even to the-non-legal criminologist. The subject of 
punishment is also dealt with. In the section on the Administration of Justice, 
a case is made out for a full-time Court of Criminal Appeal with the status of a 
division of the Court of appeal, 

- J. E'H. W.. 


CRIMINAL LAW: PROBLEMS ` FOR DECISION IN THE PROMULGATION, INVOCATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF A LAW OF CRIME. By RICHARD C. DONNELLY, JOSEPH 
GOLDSTEIN AND RICHARD D. SCHWARTZ. {New York: Free Press of Glencoe. 
1962. xxvi and 1,169 pp. (with tables and index). $1é.] 


To the English teacher of criminal law- for whom the case book is essentially a 
collection of the more important judicial decisions, providing a‘convenient source 
of reference for the student deprived of access to a law library, or for class 
discussion, this volume represents an innovation, both in regard to teaching 
method and to the content of the subject taught. The criminal law is approached 
not in the usual English fashion as a series of legal concepts and definitions, but 
as a social phenomenon; the problems to which the sub-title relate are those 
fundamental issues which face all persons involved in the criminal process, not 
solely the lawyer. Accordingly, the materials included in the work extend far 
beyond the normal range of judgments and statutes—included are extracts from 
official reports, newpapers, and many diverse authors, including Samuel Butler, 
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Barbara Wootton, Sigmund Freud, and Hermann Mannheim. Particularly, use 
is made of the detailed analysis of individual cases, not necessarily involving 
questions of legal difficulty, to illustrate the multifarious social, moral and other 
issues which are raised in what may. be considered the normal working of the 
criminal process, 

It is with such an analysis that the first chapter is concerned; the case—not 
perhaps the móst common example of the criminal process in action, but never- 
theless by no means a unique situation—is that of a well-respected middle-aged 
doctor who is discovered to have engaged in homosexual relations with his 
young patients. Following the transcript of the proceedings, the reader is 
presented with materials exploring the issues arising from the case—including 
extracts from articles on the effect in later life of atypical sexual behaviour 
experienced by children; letters from the local press, illustrating various attitudes 
taken by members of the same local community; and extracts from decisions 
of a Sentence Review Board in which the complexity of the problem of sen- 
tencing is clearly demonstrated. The later part of the chapter explores, in a 
similar manner, the wider questions related to the case—the propriety of the 
use of human beings in medical research, the limits of therapeutic treatment, ` 
and the whole issue of the illegality of homosexual conduct. Finally we are 
returned to the later stages of the original case, and the process of parole and 
pardon are considered. 

The subsequent chapters explore, in broadly similar manner, the basic 
problems of the criminal law—the distinctive characteristics of criminal law, 
the purposes of criminal sanctions and the essential concepts of criminal respon- 
sibility. Finally, the same problems are reviewed from the position of various 
interest groups within the community. Throughout, the broad approach to the 
subject-matter is maintained; although specifically legal issues are brought out in 
detail, they do not dominate the discussion to the exclusion of other matter. 
The section on the purposes of criminal sanctions, for instance, contains, apart 
from judicial decisions, extracts from various authors of different disciplines 
(including C. S. Lewis, James Fitzjames Stephen, Paul Tappan, Gresham Syher, 
Sigmund Freud), passages from official reports and, in particular, a detailed 
presentation of an individual case illustrating the conflict between the state and 
federal jurisdictions. Among other items included are an invitation (1896) to 
the hanging in Arizona of one George Smiley (latest methods in the art of 
scientific strangulation will be employed and everything possible will be done 
to make the surroundings cheerful and the execution a success) and the sentence 
of hanging, drawing and quartering passed in 1746 upon Francis Townley. 

The value of this book to the English law teacher will not be so much its 
immediate usefulness as a teaching instrument—although English cases appear ` 
from time to time, the legal emphasis is naturally heavily on American material 
—but as an illustration of the possibilities of an approach to the law radically 
different from that habitually adopted in English universities. Many will feel 
that the legal element is in fact too little brought out—the problem of: the 
definition of offences, for instance, is scarcely treated—but clearly the attempt 
to relate the legal problems to their context in social and ‘personal situations 
serves as an example of the direction in which English criminal law teaching 
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may profitably move. At present, it is possible for a student to emerge from 
too many law degree courses without the faintest knowledge of, or interest in, 
the realities of criminal behaviour, criminal procedure, or the treatment of 
offenders. The ability to apply the Larceny Act to hypothetical situations is 
considered. a sufficient substitute. .A book on the Donnelly, Goldstein and 
Schwartz pattern, centred on English legal problems (but incorporating the 
comparative approach a ae = would find a welcome in many progressive 


‘faculties. 
'D. A. Thomas 


THE ROBBERS’ TALE. By PETA FORDHAM. * [London Hodder & Sonata: 1965. 
160 pp. 21S.] : 


THE TRAIN ROBBERS. By MALCOLM FEWTRELL. [London : Arthur Barker. 1964. 
157 pp. 18s.] 

THE robbery of.the mail train at Sears Crossing at. í. Cheddington, Buckingham- 

Shire, on the night of August 7-8, 1963, with the consequent disappearance of 

two and a half million pounds, had a profound effect on the lives of a number 

of people. 

To the public, the crime provided a true-life story- of excitement, daring and 
resourcefulness which was avidly followed in the newspapers. We read with 
relish the. instalments of the absorbing serial dealing with the robbery, the 
discovery of the robbers’ lair, the slow realisation that the train driver had 
been badly injured, the arrest of the robbers one by one. The serial promised 
to last for ever. Then there was the long slow trial, relieved only by the best 
‘highlights which an alert Press could discover. Next came the sentencing. 
Lastly, to date, the daring, planned. escapes of Wilson and Biggs from two 
different prisons. Most of us must confess to having pontificated to our friends, 
at some length, on the various phases. 

The attitudes of those with.more specialised contacts are worth. noting. ` The 
lawyers, of course, did well financially, if only because the trial lasted so long. 
Some of those who appeared for the defence underwent a rare experience. 
They became,-psychologically speaking, quite identified with their clients, seeing 
in them, over the long days together, their own-alter ego. A matter of some 
concern to those interested in justice according to 'the law was the long period 
which elapsed between the occasion when the final words were spoken on 
behalf of the prisoners named early in the indictment’ and the time when the 
_ ‘jury considered their verdict. “How will they ever remember what I said on 
"his behalf? ” was an agonised cry heard in the Temple. 

The prison authorities were at all times weighed down by numbers and the 
need for security. , To have succeeded so well during the trial in unsuitable 
buildings, only to be defeated later by outside attacks on obsolete prison build- 
ings, must be galling. From this second escape there may emerge a more 
imaginative -prison building policy, together with a more a public 
interest in prison conditions. Let us hope so. 
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Ex-Detective Superintendent Fewtrell, former head of the Buckinghamshire 
C.I.D. and in charge of the county’s investigations into the robbery, is under- 
standably at his best when he relates details of the police detection of the 
crime on the railway tracks and at the farm. The police’were painstaking, 
scientific and successful. For the rest, a good tale unravels itself, but the 
contemporaneous newspaper serial was more gripping. 

Mrs. Fordham, who is a journalist, claims to have unique contacts with the 
criminal world from which she has been able to obtain direct information, not 
previously revealed, concerning the personalities and the parts they played in 
the crime. She puts emphasis on the dominance of Goody, Reynolds, White 
and Wilson. This was also the view of many observant but uninformed 
outsiders. Her style is not always gripping, especially in the early part of her 
book. In fact there is a tendency to dullness. When Mrs. Fordham describes ` 
the trial, and her own reactions to it, there is a more compelling force in her 
writing, and one’s interest is more completely engaged. 

Two matters of importance emerge from both books. First, whether the 
sentences of thirty years’ imprisonment passed on the principal felons will achieve , 
what the trial judge in passing sentence intended, i.e., to deter potential criminals 
from attempting such high stakes, and to ensure that this crime is the last of its 
kind. : $ 
The argument advanced in recent parliamentary debates on the abolition of 
capital punishment that, after about nine years in prison, a man’s personality 
begins to deteriorate, applies equally to murderers and robbers. ` Years of secure 
incarceration will not be directed to rehabilitation. Any plans for ultimate 
reclamation cannot be made in face of sentences which emanate from a doctrine 
of despair. Added to this, so long as there is not a prison with true peripheral 
maximum security, the upheaval within all establishments which house train 
robbers must defeat any overall plans for reformation. Group therapy and 
constant checking are uneasy bedfellows, even when applied to different men. 
The constant moving of likely escapees disturbs any overall rhythm of con- 
tinuity and provides the wrong basis for daily prison gossip, work arrangements 
and a good relationship between staff and prisoners. So far all that has resulted 
is the dramatic, planned escape of two of the robbers. . 

The need to introduce a parole board is overwhelming. The sentences passed 
at Aylesbury Assizes were based on an assessment of the part each played in 
the crime. A more useful diagnosis could be made on the basis of each man’s 
potential danger to society. If a murderer can serve part of his sentence on 
licence, why should not a train robber? 

As yet, we know insufficient about deterrence to state categorically that long 
sentences deter others. The calculated likelihood of being caught is a much more ° 
potent factor. 

The second matter of great importance, with which both authors deal, relates 
to the dangerous undercurrent which is now ‘prevalent in criminal activities. 
Expert planning, a willingness. to use violence, good men tempted to do wrong 
by the promise of high monetary gains—these are omens which promise nothing 
but ill for our society. Since the mail train robbery, a myth has grown up 
about the ability and quality of, e.g., Reynolds, who succeeded “in getting away 
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with it.” The pedestrian forces of law and order do not have the glamour of 
successful crooks, sunning it up on the Riviera. The judicial homily from the 
Bench to the Borstal boy about “training you to become a useful citizen” is 
given and received in the knowledge that in the dock is an inefficient amateur 
whose sights are likely to be set on the efficient successful professional. 

The- amalgamation of police forces, an outlook of security-mindedness from 
corporate owners of valuable property, these are beginnings. Our present society 
needs defending and replanning. When we can find a use for the brilliant 
deviant talent which at tremendous cost we cannot succeed in curbing, then 
the challenge will be successfully met. Strange to reflect, the train robbers 
have made some of us look at the foundations and beliefs of our present-day 
society. 

Jean Graham Hall 


GERICHTLICHE PSYCHOLOGIE (Forensic Psychology). Edited by GUNTER BLAU and 
ELISABETH MULLER-LUCKMANN. [Neuwied/Rh. and Berlin: Hermann 
Luchterhand Publishers. 1962. 424 pp. DM. 36—] 


AT international congresses of criminology and criminal law there has been for 
a long time a demand that judges in criminal courts and the juvenile courts 
should have a thorough knowledge of criminology. This has often been pro- 
posed by German professors of criminal law and criminology, such as Bohne 
and Wiirtenberger. In the face of progress in the science of psychology such 
well-known practitioners as Blau and Middendorff have come out in favour of a 
more specialised judge in the criminal court. Today the judge in a criminal 
court must be able to carry out his duties appropriately when consulting psycho- 
logical diagnosticians; he must be able to form a critical judgment about the 
reliability and validity of methods employed by psychological experts (e.g., 
testing ability ‘of specific psychodiagnostic instruments) and also to evaluate 
critically the assessment of the diagnostician. For it remains the task of the 
judge to select the proper psychological expert, to guide his work, and then to 
pronounce his own sentence utilising the aid of the expert. 

A fundamental step in this direction was made with the publication of 
the present Gerichtliche Psychologie, which is both a textbook and a com- 
pendium. As an anthology composed by eminent ‘practitioners and scientists 
it serves pragmatic purposes as well as to consider in depth the confrontations 
of lawyers and psychologists. Dealing, however, not only with possible co- 
operation between lawyer and psychologist in the framework of criminal pro- 
ceedings and infliction of punishment, the book also discusses co-operation of 
the psychologist in certain procedures, such as guardianship and adoption, in the 
civil courts (on the question of consultation of marriage counsellors in divorce 
suits) and finally in the very important field of traffic psychology. 

An effective co-operation of lawyer and psychologist demands that the lawyer _ 
knows how to formulate relevant questions to the psychologist and that the 
psychologist learns how to answer these questions with the most exact and 
reliable methods available. An example of how to pose such relevant questions 
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and how to answer them in as unbiased a way as possible is found in the con- 
tributions of Jescheck and Heiss. Their discussion of the “importance of the 
non-pathological disorders of consciousness and the states of psychic emergency 
for man’s responsibility ” is the main theme of this book. Both authors properly 
interpret the meaning of guilt in the German criminal law as a basically philo- 
sophical premise. Heiss follows with a discussion of the modern psychological 
concepts of action and free will. He considers a multiple motivation and a 
possible lack of consciousness of these motives: one could speak of a blame- 
worthy development of the will in the case of a criminal act only if conscious- 
ness—as a controlling instance—is connected with a voluntary action. We are 
dealing, however, with a difficult problem in borderline cases of unsteady and 
weak-willed personality structures. Here, in these particular cases, the concept | 
of guilt in German criminal law meets with difficulties that result from its basic 
dilemma. In the case of such personality structures one can doubt the existence 
of a blameworthy will because of continually diminished control. 

Of the twenty-four valuable contributions which this anthology contains, 
and which in this short review cannot all be named, much less evaluated, we 
ought to mention at least, as examples of the remarkable variety of subjects, the 
careful study of Groffmann about the psychic effects of sex crimes on juvenile 
victims, the thorough work of Ottinger on conditional maturity in criminal law, 
and the well-balanced contribution of Suttinger on the prognoses for sentence 
and release. The volume presents, in a readable manner, the most recent results 
of empirical research as well as abundant case material. 

Faced with the inevitable breakthrough of scientific psychology into the 
administration of justice, a lawyer's reaction in the sense of either denying 
overtly or covertly the importance of the psychological expert witness seems as 
wrong as the attitude of a judge who accepts unconditionally and uncritically 
the results of an expertise and who, in doing so, both surrenders his judicial 
autonomy and practically disqualifies himself. If it is not justifiable in the 
state of today’s scientific psychology for a criminal lawyer to rely in his person- 
ality assessment solely upon a pre-scientific “ knowledge of human nature” and 
his own forensic experience, then the psychological expert nevertheless must be 
a helper and a counsellor to the judge, public prosecutor, defending counsel, and 
to those employed in the -penal institutions. A necessary precondition is, 
however, that the lawyer employed in the administration of criminal justice 
acquires enough specific knowledge to be able‘to employ the psychological 
expert properly. The present volume, Gerichtliche Psychologie, is an excellent 
means of obtaining that specific knowledge. 

Hans Joachim Schneider 


Versacr DER MENSCH ODER DIE GESELLSCHAFT: Probleme der modernen 
Kriminalpsychologie. By FRIEDRICH HACKER. [Vienna: Europa Verlag. 
1964. 424 pp.] 

WHEN, once in a long while, a book such as the present one appears that, no 

matter how controversial or disputable it may be, arouses feelings of praise, 
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its merits should be emphasised. One of Professor Hacker’s great assets is his 
command of language (both in English and in German). He has a rich voca- 
bulary and the rare gift: to address himself to both the-lay and the various 
professional - audiences (jurists, sociologists, anthropologists, psychologists, 
criminologists, social workers, psychiatrists and psychoanalysts), commanding 
equal attention from all of them. 

Being the head of two large out-patient clinics in Southern California, the 
author has drawn heavily on his extensive and varied clinical experience and 
on his work as court-appointed expert witness over many years. Extensive 
statistics, intensive case reports (of two murder cases), tying up their intimate 
clinical and psychological motivation with the intricacies of trial and law 
„enforcement procedures, surveys of penology, suggestions about penal reform 
and about new and more effective treatment approaches (e.g., group therapy, 
which the author quotes as being increasingly more practised in California state 
prisons and in the California Parole Outpatient Clinics) are found in this volume. 
Perhaps a novelty to many readers in criminology, psychology and sociology are 
. discussions of probability of character formation linking the individual with 
society, references to systems and economic theories, attempts at a fundamental 
natural history of mythology and a new approach to the phenomena of “ elective 
irfationality.” Prof. Hacker’s new scientific approach is called multi-dimensional 
perspectivism; it tends to combine and yet to transcend the various conventional 
approaches by exploring their limits and. combining them in a new synthesis. 

Dr. Hacker’s sophisticated methodology, his multi-dimensional perspectivism, 
in its practical implications of everyday trial and law-enforcement work, are 
connected with the most abstract legal and psychological theories, with the 
sociological and anthropological concepts of man, as they underlie, and are 
manifested by, the various criminological methods and theories. Insights are 
gained into the hidden psychological needs of society, any society (my italics), 
by a natural history of mythology; and conversely, the sociological determinants, 
the cultural dimensions of individual psychological functioning, appear in a new 
light. 

The bibliography reads like a Who's Who in the social and natural sciences, 
both German and English. Although, as already mentioned, Prof. Hacker is a 
psychoanalyst, he is not a specialist who leans on his own discipline. Physicists 
and philosophers, sociologists and social workers, as well as psychiatrists of any 
(my’ italics) school of thought (often on the other side of Prof. Hacker) are 
quoted. Nor does Dr. Hacker refer just to current literature. Legal thinking in 
Germany is referred back to the famous jurist, Franz von ‘Liszt (1883), and one 
.. of the newest schools of philosophy, existentialism, as well as one of the founders 
of the science of medical history, Henry Sigerist. _ 

In his Preface, Hacker states that today’s major, task in criminology is to 
combine “ critical awareness with courage to act” and not to freeze “the urge 
to action ” (Aktionsfreude) in a blind busyness and a blind routine. He believes 
that we have “to find the way between the resignation to a pragmatic accept- 
ance of reality and a quixotic bent to unrealistic meliorism” (wirklichkeits- 
fremden Verbesserertums). 
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This book ought to be translated into English as soon as possible. Aside from 
highlighting new facets of old problems, it should stimulate a great deal of new 
thought and critical discussion, because’it represents a novel scientific approach 
to a field in which the unanalysed traditions of psychology, sociology and philo- 
sophy have fought with each other without any hope of agreement or even 
understanding. That such an understanding is possible and compatible with 
hopeful and rational planning is the basic message of this work. 


Hans A, Hing 


CRIMES AGAINST THE PERSON. By F. H. McCiinrocx. [Manchester Statistical 
Society, 1963. 32 pp. 168.] 


STUDENTS of the British crime scene are already deeply indebted to the Institute 
of Criminology, Cambridge, for a series of painstaking and detailed surveys of 
several types of crime and also various aspects of the penal system. One of 
the scholars most involved in the Institute’s research projects has been Dr. F. H. 
McClintock, and in this paper he presents a critical picture of the information 
we have about crimes against the person (both sexual and those involving 
violence) in England and Wales. For those who have already read the volumes 
on violent crimes and their punishment (all published in the Institute’s series), 
there is little that is new. However, for anyone who wants a clear and detailed 
summary of the state of current descriptive knowledge about the subject, this 
paper is an excellent but unfortunately expensive introduction. 
Alan Little 


PERSONLICHKEITSWANDLUNG UNTER FREIHEITSENTZUG: Auswirkungen von Strafen 
und Maßnahmen. (Personality changes under restriction of freedom: 
Effects of measures and punishment.) By A. OuM. ([Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co. 1964. 161r pp. DM. zo~] 


PRESENTLY, the whole system of imprisonment faces a world-wide crisis. The 
discussion of its value becomes more and more heated. The voices will not be 
silenced of those experts who criticise the present practice of imprisonment 
which “ dissocialises”” the prisoner, diminishes his capacity for life, and inhibits 
a rehabilitation of the offender because of the demoralising effects of being in 
contact with other criminals. 

In this situation, the author’s book can lead to a clarification of the supposi- 
tions of this discussion. He offers no exact empirical criminological experiments 
about the success of imprisonment. But he conveys, as a result of twenty-seven 
years’ experience as a psychologist in penal institutions, in a purely descriptive 
way numerous cases and examples. ‘Thus the author’s work may be taken as a 
pilot study for further research projects in empirical criminology to verify 
hypotheses about the success of imprisonment. These studies necessarily will 
have to bė conducted in close everyday contact with the prisoners in the 
penitentiaries. 
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The author describes the predominant attitudes of prisoners during imprison- 
ment on remand, during short-term punishment (in prisons for juvenile and 
adult delinquents), and long, even lifelong, imprisonment. He investigates 
personality changes of the sex criminal as well as the dreams of prisoners. 
Some of the most important results deserve to be mentioned: the antisocial 
prisoner cleverly twists through his time of imprisonment and quits the peni- 
tentiary unmoved and unaffected (p. 61); the desire for expiation which exists | 
in many occasional offenders cannot be satisfied by the present practice of 
imprisonment (pp. 84-89); with appropriate human assistance useful. develop- 
mental processes can be instituted by goal-oriented and experienced work in 
youth prisons and in the cases of many improvable prisoners (pp. 160-161). . 


Hans Joachim Schneider 


PORTRAIT OF SocIAL WorK. By B. N. Ropcers and J. Dixon. [London: Oxford 
University Press (for the Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust). 1960. 266 pp. 
25s.] , 

THOUGH review of this book has been considerably delayed, both its content and 

message are nonetheless important today. The authors set out to make a meti- 

culous survey of all the social work carried out in a northern town, and in so 
doing have made one of the most interesting accounts of social work practice 
in its many and varied forms for a number of years. Broadly speaking, the book 
is divided into five main sections: local government services, central government 
services, voluntary organisations, attitudes to social work, and summary and 
recommendations. It is in the latter half of the book, in which the authors 
vividly depict social workers in action in the late fifties, that many readers will 
feel at home and pause to take stock of progress in their own particular 
fields. The recommendations made at the conclusion of the book (and the main 
ones deal with the confusion about the principles and practice of social work 
that exist, the need for training, and the encouragement of “professional” 
attitudes) are as valid today as when they were first written, though much has 

been done in the last five years to fill gaps and broaden horizons. In taking a 

further look today at the future of social work in the next twenty-five years 

there is much in this book that can be used as a basis for discussion (and, no 
doubt, argument too!). In a book containing such a wealth of information, 
one would have appreciated an index. 

Herschel A. Prins 


DELINQUENT BEHAVIOUR. By J. M. MARTIN and J. J. FrrzpaTricx. [New York: 
Random House. 1965. 210 pp. $1.95.] 


THis book has an ambitious‘aim. It seeks to collate the far-flung speculations of 
sociologists on the aetiology of delinquency. Here is a wide and cogent survey” 
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of all the literature available, a bird’s-eye view of a multiplicity of investigations 
and theories. The authors are implicitly determinists; the basic incongruities 
and dislocations of society are putatively held to blame for individual 
aberrations. 

At p. 36, there is a neat and concise correlation between the penal policy of 
specific periods and contemporary social philosophy and economic pressures. 

‘The doctrines of delinquency-causation are assembled in three groups: 
society's defects, ‘defects in the operating milieu, and family-centred and 
individual-centred explanations. A chapter is devoted to each group of theorists, 
and so the work becomes a concise conspectus of the theories advanced by 
outstanding sociologists. The work ends with an attempt to integrate all the 
approaches and to evolve a communal programme for controlling the disorder. 

The limitation of the work is that which is common to sociological diagnoses. 
Any given culture or milieu, even with a high rating of deviation, invariably 
produces more non-delinquents than delinquents. Sociologists do not invigilate 
all the decisive factors. No one discipline can claim to do so. But these authors 
deserve great credit for making an effective summary of decades of learning. 


W. J. Bolt 


THE Law OFFICERS OF THE Crown. By J. LL. J. Eowarps. [London: Sweet &’ 
Maxwell. 1964. 425 pp. £3 10s.] 


IN this definitive study, Professor Edwards has examined the offices of Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General of England, and has also given the most detailed 
account extant of the office of Director of Public Prosecutions. In so doing, he 
has filled a notable gap in our institutional literature. 

The position and functions of the Law Officers are of great constitutional 
importance. Their multifarious duties touch upon some of the most delicate 
areas in which executive discretion falls to be exercised. Among these are their 
functions in instituting and discontinuing criminal prosecutions. The possibilities 
of abuse are great. In particular, the power to enter a nolle prosequi in trials 
upon indictment, a power which is not subject to judicial control, could enable 
_ the executive to wield the power of prosecution as a political weapon. It is 
encouraging to note that Professor Edwards is able to conclude convincingly that 
the traditional attitude of the Law Officers in the exercise of this function has 
been one of fairness and independence. 

The account of the office of Director of Public Prosecutions is of great 
importance to an understanding of the machinery of prosecutions in England. 
While there exists no central authority from whom all decisions to prosecute 
emanate, the Director does exercise substantial control over the machinery as a 
whole. He is obliged to prosecute only in certain cases, but he does have an 
advisory function in respect of government departments and the police. He 
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receives reports from the police of a number of specified crimes, and he can 
take over a case with a view to preventing it going further. This particular 
aspect of the Director’s powers is criticised by Professor Edwards on the ground 
that it militates against the effectiveness of private prosecution as a means 
of insuring against abuse by those responsible for the machinery of public 
prosecutions. 

One salient and impressive point which emerges from Professor Edwards’ 
study is that political considerations in the exercise of the prosecution function 
by the Law Officers are kept to an essential minimum. Briefs are distributed 
impartially. This is wholly commendable. One wonders whether Professor 
Edwards would venture the same comment on the jurisdiction from which he 
writes. f 

There are areas where one would wish to differ from Professor Edwards. 
Ought the Attorney-General, when applying for an injunction on the ground 
that a person has been in consistent breach of minor statutory offences, to be 
in a privileged position? Ought the courts not to question his discretion more 
closely than is now the case? Surely there is a possibility of abuse of power, 
and this possibility is not obviated simply because the Law Officers mean well. 
In delicate areas such as obscene libel, where civil liberties are in issue and the 
tnatters to be tried are not discrete, is there not much to be said for restricting 
the right of private prosecution? These are areas in which crank activity is to 
be anticipated. These are, of course, matters for individual judgment. It can 
be said that Professor Edwards’ arguments are cogent, and that he has given us 
more than enough information upon which to base a judgment. In content and 
argument this book is outstanding. 
L. H. Leigh 


CRIME AND CRIMINAL PROCEDURE. By Davip NAPLEY. Doorstep Series No. 14. 
{London : Oyez Publications. 1963. 76 pp. 6s.] 


INTENDED to afford an introduction to the young person entering upon a soli- 
citor’s career, this pamphlet might also have value for a criminologist as a short 
conspectus of the subject written from a practical point of view. It has certain 
definite merits. Mr. Napley is clearly a realist. He makes some shrewd com- 
ments on aspects of procedure. He deals adequately with the vexed problem 
of advising clients whether or not to plead guilty and he has some shrewd 
advice to offer on the procedure to adopt when intending to question prosecution 
witnesses before trial. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Napley’s treatment of substantive law contains a number 
of basic errors. Drunkenness, sufficient to render a person’s actions involuntary, 
is surely a general defence to crime. Corporations can commit offences which 
involve proof of mens rea. Strict liability has been imposed in respect of certain 
serious offences. 
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This beginner’s book also suffers from a lack of balance. Treason and 
sedition are dealt with; the Public Order Act, 1936, is not. No mention whatever 
is made of road traffic offences. . It cannot be regarded as entirely satisfactory. 

à 


L. H. Leigh 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editors, 
British Journal of Criminology, 


Sirs, 

The article in your July issue by Drs. Cockburn and Maclay, which opens 
with a reference to myself, seems to call for two comments. 

(1) On the strength of an American study of fifteen years ago, together with 
certain facts about shoplifting and one or two other offences, the authors appear 
to accept the conclusion that the sex differentiation in delinquency is “ more 
apparent than real.” . 

It is certainly true that convictions for shoplifting by adult women exceed 
those recorded for this offence by men. But in the case of juveniles, with which 
this article is concerned, the differential is the other way round. 

There is also reason to believe that much shoplifting by women is unreported. 
But the same is true of nearly all other offences by either sex. Moreover, male 
convictions for breaking and entering, burglary, wounding, assaults, arson, taking 
motor-vehicles,: not to mention murder and a host of other offences, greatly 
exceed those of females. Are we to assume that these offences are fully reported; 
and that the unreported volume of female shoplifting is sufficient to outweigh 
them all? 

(2) Many comparisons between male and female delinquency are vitiated by 
the fact that, whereas the boys studied have broken the criminal law, the girls’ 
“ delinquency ” is purely sexual and non-criminal. 

In this connection it is significant that in the Cockburn and Maclay sample 
54 per cent. of the girls were “care or protection” cases, whereas the great 
majority of the boys had been found guilty of offences. Care or protection 
cases of girls sent to a remand home are usually brought to court on account of 
sexual laxity. As your Editoral says, anyone who has spent time in a juvenile 
court knows that Boys Steal and Girls Go with Boys. 

Is it not time that we recognised that Girls who Go with Boys must have 
Boys to go with? In other words boys engage in both criminal and sexual 
activity. 

Now what happens to the differential? 


Your faithfully, 
House of Lords, BARBARA WOOTTON 
London, S.W.1. 
The Editors, 
British Journal of Criminology, 
Dears Sirs, 


I would like to take issue with Dr. Schmideberg over her article on “ Reality 
Therapy” in the April number of this Journal. 

The role she defines for a psychiatrist in this field is one that I would have 
thought to apply more to a probation officer, who has a direct statutory respon- 
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sibility to the law, than to a doctor whose primary responsibility is to his patient 
rather than to the State. Most psychiatrists resist the temptation to become 
“law enforcement officers” since this is incompatible with their role as doctors. 
I would refer Dr. Schmideberg to Baroness Wootton’s article in the British 
Medical Journal of July 1963 on this topic. Of course, psychiatrists also have 
a responsibility to the State, as every public citizen has, but this responsibility 
is not incompatible with a medical role, namely reduction of individual suffering. 
Neither is an analytical approach at variance with the protection of society or 
the protection of the individual from himself. 

In a sense, all good treatment is “ reality therapy” in that its aim is to help 
the individual to adapt himself to current reality. The psychoanalyst achieves 
this by helping the patient to free himself from his’ own past'so that old 
maladaptive and even self-destructive patterns of behaviour do not have to be 
repeated and the individual is then free to choose a way of life which can 
eventually give him more satisfaction then he ever knew before. 

There are many points on which I disagree with Dr. Schmideberg; for 
example, her statement that “offenders only come for treatment under 
pressure,” and that “the prime aim of treatment is rehabilitation, i.e., cessation of 
law-breaking activities.” I have had some experience in a clinic which specialises 
in the treatment of offenders and I never accept for treatment any patient who 
does not actively want help. In fact, the number of patients whom I have 
turned away on these grounds is very small indeed (about six in the last five 
years). My patients want help because they are suffering, partly because of 
their own internal muddle and partly as an external result of their own 
destructive behaviour. To all these patients I make it clear that my concern 
is for themselves as suffering individuals and not with the law as such. My 
belief, however, is that if they can be helped to come to terms with the uncon- 
scious forces which appear to drive them to such destructive ends they may 
be liberated from the tyranny of the past and will no longer find it necessary to 
carry on in these ways. Of course, I am often unsuccessful but the fault in these 
cases can usually be traced to myself and my own lack of skill. Nothing in my 
experience justifies the contempt for the individual that appears to be implied 
in Dr. Schmideberg’s article. 


Yours faithfully, 
H. M. HOLDEN, B.M., B.ch., D.P.M., 
The Tavistock Clinic, Consultant Psychiatrist. 
London, W.t. 
The Editors, 
British Journal of Criminology, 
Dear Sirs, 


I agree with Dr. Connell (April 1965) that the (positive or negative) statement 
of a delinquent patient concerning the efficacy of psychiatric treatment is often 
of little value. Patients, especially teenagers and in particular delinquents, 
usually do not like the idea that they are (or have been) in need of change, 
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and still less that they should be indebted to a “ headshrinker.” On the other 
hand, they may have various reasons for claiming to benefit, when they do not. 
The third possibility is that their assessment of the treatment is correct. 

It is rather complicated. We must distinguish between (a) whether the 
patient likes to attend, (b) whether he benefits from such attendance, (c) whether 
he is aware of any change, (d) whether he connects such change with treatment. 
Any of these four aspects can occur independently, unless the psychiatrist makes 
a point of teaching the patient to connect them (which often may not be 
desirable clinically). All these inconsistencies, of course, make research more 
difficult—a fact bearing ovt Dr. Connell’s point that “research” without 
clinical experience is rarely satisfactory. 

Leaving aside what a patient says about treatment, the fact remains that it , 
may have been ineffective, or even disadvantageous. Partial improvement does 
not always help subsequent treatment. A delinquent rarely suffers from his 
delinquency and it makes the treatment approach easier if he also suffers from 
a non-delinquent (“neurotic-like”’) symptom. By removing the latter a suffering 
patient has been turned into a non-suffering and, if so, usually into a non- 
co-operative r~: Aferiqver, the apparently irrational (pseudo-neurotic) symptom 
may havds. enrLonnec*; : with his delinquent behaviour of which the outpatient 
psychiatrist may not have been aware. Many psychiatrists are too ready to 
assume that neurotic-like symptoms are irrational, and make too little effort to 
search for the stresses in the 2atient’s environment or behaviour that precipitate 
them. To treat delinquents should be regarded as a speciality of psychiatry 
which requires specific experience and a different approach from the therapy 
of the neurotic. If a psychiatrist treats pseudo-neurotic symptoms of a delin- 
quent in isolation without regard to his asocialty, he may encourage delinquent 
trends. 

Unfortunately most out-patient clinics have long waiting lists and little time. 
However, if they cannot provide adequate treatment they should not accept 
delinquent patients. When I worked as Director of the Clinical Services of 
APTO (Association for Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders) in New York, I made 
a point of impressing on everybody concerned that a patient who received only 
nominal attention was not “ having psychiatric treatment.” It is amazing how 
the notion that a delinquent receives (or even hopes to receive) psychiatric treat- 
ment so often changes everybody’s attitude: and how the probation officer, 
the parents and even the patiznt relax the effort they normally would make. 

Yours, etc., 
MELITTA SCHMIDEBERG, M.D, 
President, APTO. 
199 Gloucester Place, 
London, N.W.r. 
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